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RECEIVING HOUSES OF THE SPECTATOR AND TATLER. | 


TRIPLES light as air, when connected with men of genius, and associated with hallowed 
literature, become interesting to every well-attuned mind. Hence many persons will 
feel gratified in having presented to them fac-similes of the premises so celebrated in 
the classic days of the Spectator and Tatler, when statesmen were either men of let- 
ters, or their patrons, and when nobility was dignified by the familiar association of 
genius. The house in Fulwood’s Rents, Holborn, where letters were received for the 
Spectator, at that time bore the name of Squire’s Coffee House ; and the Trumpet, in 
Shire-Lane, Temple Bar, whence the Tatlers were dated, still exists as the Duke-of- 
York public-house, Subjoined also is the house at SanDY Enp, between Chelsea and 
Falham, (for which we are indebted to Falkner’s History,) where Addison resided 
during the greater part of the period in which the Spectator was published. 
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290 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES, ILLUSTRATIVE of the PRESENT 
STATE Of CHARACTERS tn the ACTIVE 

WORLD. 


_ “The spectacles with which the gtars 
He reads, in smallest characters.”—Bufler. 


T is intended to give, in the suc- 
cessive numbers of the Monthly 
Magazine, sketches of the present 
state of the active world in the most 
_ gonspicuous characters of the day: 
Eloquence in its different forms, 
—senatorial, forensic, and clerical; 
Personal Display, as it is found on the 
stage, in the orchestra, or in the 
dance; Painting and Sculpture, in 
their various styles; and Literature 
and Science, as found in the various 
classes of authors. 
SKETCH 1.—The British Senate. 
We shall give the foremost place to 
the House of Commons; because it 
contains the greater number of emi- 
nent men, is the theatre of their elo- 
quence in the earlier and more glow- 
ing period of life, and occupies the 
greatest share of the public attention. 

As the object of the House of Com- 
mons is not rhetorical display, but real 
and important business, its oratory 
ought not to be measured by the scho- 
lastic rules. Its members are drawn 
from all ranks of society, have enjoyed 
all the varied styles of education, from 
the most perfect mental culture down 
to almost none; many of them have 
their parliamentary attention occasion- 
ally, or habitually, disturbed by the 
exercise of laborious professions, by 
the superintendance of extensive and 
complicated business, or by the gaiety 
of high life; and they are not confined 
to any fixed rules, but allowed the 
utmost range, both of subject and of 
language. Tosuch men, the formule of 
Cicero and Quintilian do not apply. 
Their preparation, their aggregation, 
and their labours, are all sul-generis ; 
and, therefore, they ought to be judged 
by a standard for which there is no 
precedent in the annals of other na- 
tions. Their eloquence may, in the 
strictest sense of the term, be called 
British; and, as such, it requires a 
system, and a nomenclature, peculiar 
to itself. 

In that which we shall adopt as the 
key to the tabular sketch which is 
given in this article, we shall stu 
clearness and simplicity, rather than 
any accordance with existing systems; 
and, by so doing, we shall beable to 

row many minot_ particulars under 
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{May 1, 
one’ head, which, when we 
treat off the bar, the pulpit thd th 
stage, will have to be separated 0 
object will be to give a summary of the 
powers of each speaker, and an esti 
mate of the effect which those rate f 
produce, both within the walls of gi 
Stephen’s, and upon the Public with. 
out; subjoining, at the same time, that 
species or variety of oratory, which ig 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
each speaker. 

_ The whole appearance of a senato. 
rial orator may be described unde; 
the three general heads, of 

“1. Intellectual capacity, 
2. External conduct. 
3. Practical effect. 

1. Under the first of these, may be 
comprehended all the original powers, 
and all the acquired knowledge, which 
a speaker brings to the management of 
his subject: the perception which ena- 
bles him to understand the subject 
itself; the learning, which enables hin 
to throw light upon it from other sub- 
jects; the abstraction and analysis, 
by which he clears it of darkness and 
difficulty ; the combination, by which 
he makes the several parts of it to bear 
upon, and illustrate each other; the 
arrangement, by which he makes the 
chain of it to flow clear, smooth, and 
unbroken ; the irony, by which he tums 
into ridicule that which cannot: be 
explained or argued away; the wit, 
by which he dazzles his hearers, that 
they may not be able to see the weak 
parts; the acuteness, by which he anti- 
cipates and shakes the objections of his 
antagonist, or turns his attacks after 
they are made; and the vigilance and 
self-command, by which, amid @ 
apparent whirlwind of passions, be 
preserves his equanimity and poise. 

2. Under the second may be 
cluded, all the machinery and move- 
ments of language, of the eye, the body 
and the limbs, by which he gives ote! 
to his intellectual power. The oa 
of that strength, or weakness, of soun 
and of statuary, which produces “4 
impression without regard to the m c 
ter spoken; and which increases, 
diminishes, ina very wonderful a 
the impression Me hear eng A 
duces. We find, for in °. 
cock of the eye, a curl of the lip, oF 


movement of the body, in one spe» 


werfully ’ and - of 
soul; while the best chosen W° 


another fall effectiess to the groan’ 
Brougha™ 


speaks at once po 


When, for instance, 











1825.) 
m b ins to 


coil up like a 


. when his features are puck- 
ered and corrugated into the centre of 
his face ; When his voice at once sinks 
, whole octave; when his teeth are 

nashed together, and his eyes look 


out from the folds of 


his brows like 


‘vers from an Indian jungle ; then, one 
feels as if the object at which he is to 
hurl his invective were writhing in all 
the agonies of torture and of death. 
The very air of the House seems to 
become murky; the impression is the 
same as during that dark and dread- 
ful pause, when the lightning is form- 
ing in the cloud; and the small men 
crouch and tremble, uncertain where 


the bolt may take effect 


. Inlike man- 


ner, when Burdett pulls himself up, 
and curls his lip in all its pride, a feel- 
ing Of inferiority shoots irresistibly 
through the House ; and, when the wit 
of Canning is about to flash and 
sparkle, one can see every feature of 


his face glowing with 


a pointed and 


arrowy flame, each in the act of wing- 
ing its way, to the utter confusion and 


discomfiture of some h 


apless wight. 


3. Under the third may be summed 
up the power and impression of the 
whole. The power is always an exact 
aggregate of the capacity and display; 
but not so with the impression. That 
is also measured by real or supposed 
moral worth, and by influence, such as 
that of place, wealth, or name. 
Farther, it is twofold in itself ; for, as 
the House does not purely and_per- 
fectly represent the nation, either in a 
political or in an intellectual sense, 
80 that which produces a strong effect 
upon the House has often but a weak 


ove upon the Nation, 


and vice versa. 


¢ internal effect, in as far as it de- 
Peuds upon the mere powers of the 
‘peaker, without regard to his moral 
*rth or infuence, is regulated more 


by th 
While th 
lated 


€ manner than by the matter; 
the effect out of doors is regu- 
chiefly by the matter itself. 


ae general heads which have been 
wns and in so far explained, 
y be farther subdivided thus, 


Intellectual tee , 


External ..ee.e, 


Effect sitalenae § 
L. Resources.—Thes 


on 

u ent 
Logic. 
Self-possession 
Voice 
Langnage 

Style 

‘Manner 
‘Expression 
‘Power 
Impression 

@ are either i- 
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herent or acquired. The inherent are of 
various kinds,—as imagination, wit, 
intuitive perception, and that unde- 
finable faculty called common sense. 
The acquired -are literary, scientific, 
practical, common-place,. mere me- 
mory, topical, and a variety of others. 

2. Judgment,—Is that faculty by which 
a speaker makes a proper selection 
from his resources. It varies in degrec 
more than in kind. ti 

3. Logic,—Is used to denote th 
mode in which the matters selected by - 
the judgment are put together. Its 
varieties are in kind. It may be 
specious, subtle, close, clear, forcible, 
diffuse, satisfactory, and many others, 
which can be understood from the baré 
mention of the epithet. | 

4. Self-possession,—Guards a man 
alike from the artillery of his antago-: 
nists, and from the recoil of his. own. 
It varies in degree. : 

5. Voice.—This may be distinguished 
both according to the power and the 
feeling of its tones; and the extent to 
which voice, considered in the abstract, 
may heighten the whole power of a 
speaker, will depend upon the quality 
of these taken singly, and also upon 
their harmony in respect to each 
other. : mt ¢ 

6. Language,—Is used with reference 
to the mere words and phrases. It 
may be elegant, showy, strong, correct, 
plain, happy, coarse, feeble,&c. 

7. Style,—Is applied, not to the deli- 
very of the speech, but to the speech 
itself. It may be neat, simple, natural, 
artless, flippant, colloquial, elaborate, 
clear, forcible, &c. 

8. Manner,—Is used, to denote the 
general bearing of the speaker,—the 
way in which he balances his body and 
delivers. his words. It may be aus- 
tere, mild, theatrical, gentle, con- 
ceited, artificial, familiar, unassuming, 
haugbty, petulant, grating, reserved,&c. 

9. Expression.—This is used to de- 
note,.as it were, the intellectuality of 
the manner; the spirit which breathes 
from the form, and utters itself in the 
voice. it may be open, candid, manly, 
sombre, diffident, shrewd, arrogant, 
cool, irresolute, firm, honest, hypocri- 
tical, suspicious, &c.- - 

10. Power.—This -being the sum of 
the others, will vary in degree. 

11. Jmpression,—Is a matter, not of 
reasoning, but of experiment, as it 
depends upon the extrinsic circum- 
stances of worth and influence. We 
shall consider it both with reference 


to the House, and without. 
TARBL 
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294 Mr. Peckston's Comparison of Oil and Coal Gas, 


Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


| WAS recently called upon to sub- 
mit plans, and to give an estimate, 
for erecting works, and laying 7,500 
yards of street-mains for lighting a 
small city in the sister kingdom, where . 
160 street-lamps, and 500 private 
lights, would be required to be sup- 
plied with gas; but, whilst 1 was en- 
gaged in making the necessary arrange- 
ments, &c. a doubt arose in the minds 
of the principal inhabitants as to whe- 
ther coal-gas or oil-gas ought to be 
used (principally on the score of eco- 
nomy); and, to satisfy their minds on 
the subject, | made the calculations of 
which the following is a correct copy. 


April 17, 1823; 


T.S. PECKSTON. 


46, Marsham-street, Westminster. 


Estimate for Coal-gas. 


Expense of erecting the necessary 
Buildings, forming tanks, and 
' building a boundary wall to the 
station: this item also includes 
the money required for purcha- 
sing ground to erect the works 
upon seeweresececrosccsseseeeL 4,630 
Expense of Apparatus, viz. retorts, 
condenser, purifiers, gas-holders, 
connections, valves, XC. -++++++2 2,800 
Expense of furnishing and laying 
down in the streets 7,500 yards 
of main-pipe, with the necessary 
syphons, bends, branches, &c. of 
filling-in the ground, and re-pa- 
ving over the trenches, also fit- 
ting-up 160 public lamps, leaving 


the whole ready for lighting ---. 


4,070 





Money required to be invested 


(May, 
Here the difference between the annual 
receipts and expenditure is 1,149), 12s, ag, 
or at the rate of nearly ten per cent. profi 
on 11,5004, (the capital invested,) after 


paying all the current e penses 
cstahiahmed : , oF the 


To ascertain the cost price to the mang. 
facturer of 1000 cubic feet of Coal-gas, we 
must proceed thus :— 

To the annual current expendi- 

TUTE cece cesccccccscces £2 
Add the interest of money in- ‘a gh 

vested as capital ( 11,5001.) 

at Six per CeNt, o++e-.-., 690 0 9 

ee aes 


2,775 14 0 
From which deduct the value of 


products, viz. coke, tar, am- 
MONIA, AC. sssseseeverees GOB GQ 
The difference is «+++ 1,867 7 4 
Or the real cost of generating 7,022,000 
cubic feet of coal gas; therefore, as 
Cubic Feet. £ C.F. 8 d. 
7,022,000 ; 1,867 :; 1000: 5 3} nearly, 
which in round numbers we may call 5s, 6d, 
Estimate for Oil-gas, 
Expense of erecting the necessary 
buildings, forming a tank, and 
building a boundary wall to the’ 
station: this item also includes 
the money required for purchasing 
ground to erect the works upon 42,550 
Expense of Apparatus, viz. retorts, 
washing vessels, connections, 
Valves, &C, soeeserecerers sees 1,460 
Expense of furnishing and laying 
down in the streets 7,500 yards 
of main-pipe, with the necessary 
bends, branches, syphons, &c. of 
filling-in the ground and repair- 
ving over the trenches, also of 
fitting-up 160 public lamps, leav- 


as Capital serene eeeeeeeee $1,500 
To supply the lights already mentioned 


with coal-gas for one year, would require 
7,022,000 cubic feet of gas to be gene- 
rated,and such quantity would be procured 
from 790 tons of Wigan Orral, or Newcas- 
tle coal, provided the retorts were worked 
at a proper temperature. The profit and 
loss account of such an establishment for 
one year would, in such case, stand as 
follows :— ~ 


Expenditure; this includes the 


Salaries of officers, wages of 
mechanics and labourers, 
cost of coals and lime used, 
and the expense of wear and 


tear, all repairs, &c. .---£2,085 14 0 
Receipts, viz — 


Rental for 500 shop-lights, 





—— 


at 4, each...- eeeees «+> £2000 0 0 
Rental for 160 Street-lights, 
at 2]. each Ceeeeseses eee $20 0 0 


Value of products, viz, coke, 
tar, ammonia, &c. +++.+. 908 6 8 





3,228 6 8 


ing the whole ready for lighting 5,990 


Money required to be invested as 
capital eo eercccccesecooseseecs 8,000 
Taking for granted that 3 cubic feet of 
oil-gas are equal in illuminating power to 
10 of coal-gas, (the proportion named by 
some of the most sanguine of the oil-gas 
manufacturers,) there would require 
2,106,600 cubic feet of oil-gas to be: ge 
nerated in one year to supply the lights 
mentioned before; and as, from informa- 
tion received from an intelligent mamatic. 
turer of oil-gas, it appears that a ton 
good whale .oil, which can be pure 
for 291. produces 25,000 cubic feet of ye 
it follows that 844 tons would a ere 
be used for producing %,106,600. © 
profit and loss account of such an 


ment for one. year would, in such case, 


stand thus:— 

Expenditure : this includes the 
salaries of officers, wages of 
mechanics and labourers, cost 
of oil and fuel for heating the 

retorts, and the expense of 


18 









8 
4 
) 





1823. | pgp 
om EE 18 0 


ints : reutal for shop and 
Reet lights.-++ +++ *##9 + + 2,520 *.9 


Difference-- 123 by at 
annual receipts are 123. 183. 
reg S current expenses of the esta- 
blishment, leaving the interest of the mo- 
ney invested as capital unpaid, and which 
at six per cent, amounts to 480l. per ann. 
To ascertain the cost price to the ma- 
nufacturer of 1000 cubic-feet of oil-gas, 
we must proceed thus :— 
To the annual current expendi- 
{ure seer eseererrrrs 00 e¢ 229443 18 O 
Add the interest of the money 
invested as capital (8,000U.) 
at six per cent.-+++-e+seeee 480 O 0 





The sum---:-- 2,923 18 0 


isthe cost of generating 2,106,600 cubic feet 
, B Cubic Feet. £ 


4. 

of oil-gas ; therefore, as 2,106,600 ; 2,923 18 
C.F. #d. 

1000 : 27 9, which in round numbers we 


may call 28s, J 

Comparison as to the cost of obtaining 
a specific quantity of light from oil-zas and 
from coal-gas, admitting 3,000 cubic feet 
of oil-gas to be equal in illuminating power 
to 10,000 cubic feet of coal-gas :—3,000 
cubic feet of oil-gas, at 28s. equal to 4l. 4s. 
and 10,000 cubic feet of coal-gas, at 5s. 6d. 
equal to 2/. 15s. 

But we do not allow the above compa- 
rison to be correct, having the authority of 
the first chemists in this country for stating 
the proportions by measure:—1 oil-gas 
equal in illuminating power to a little more 
than 2 coal-gas. Anda series of experi- 
ments, made at Bristol, in January last, 
with considerable care, by Mr. William 
Herapath and Mr. Samuel Rootsey, both 
professional men, (not actuated by party 
feeling, but simply by a desire to ascertain 
the truth,) show that 1 cubic foot of oil- 
gas gives nearly as much light as 21 cubic 
leet of coal gas, viz. to 2:24 cubic feet. 
Therefore 3,000 feet of oil-gas, at 28s. will 

e4l. 4s.; and 6,720 feet of coal-gas, at 
%. 6d., about 11. 17s.—We may therefore 
consider that a quantity of coal-gas can be 
manufactured for 37. (coals being 11. 6s. 
oe ton,) which would give as much light 
wh Costing the mauufacturer 84. 

oil sells at ¥¥I. per ton. T.S.P. 


SIR, 

A 

the tragical loss of a sailing packet, 
8. a0d helpless passengers lost 


T ° 
0 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
LL Europe has been tilled with 
horror during the past month, by 
Passing between Ireland and: England 
Y Which at least one hendiak con- 
nord tye _ The circumstance is suf- 
Y afflicting to humanity in gene- 
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ral, but is of special importance in a 
public point of view, as the connec- 
tion of two great countries, politically. 
and socially united, depends on such 
mode of communication. Nor ought 
it to be forgotten, that the event was 
occasioned by no violence of nature, and 
took place at no considerable distance 
from land, during a calm, when no 
chance of danger ought to have been 
incurred. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
our modern statutes, a new one seems 
necessary to protect passengers by sea 
and land. Whenever a public ship is 
lost, whatever be the circumstances, 
the captain ‘is invariably tried by a 
court-martial. Why should not a 
similar provision exist in regard to 
private vessels? The captain should 
in all cases be held responsible ; and he 
takes it on himself, by the arbitrary 
and uncontrolled power which he 
assumes over crew and passengers in 
every thing that relates tothe manage- 
ment of the vessel. Where the lives 
of helpless persons are implicated, 
negligence should be held culpable; 
and the desertion of the vessel, tiil 
every thing possible has been done to 
rescue the passengers, should be held 
highly penal. 

It is often replied, in such cases, that 
a captain or acoachman runs a common 
risk. But this is not true. Passen- 
gers often, too often, lose their lives, 
while the conductors escape. Sea- 
faring men can generally swim, and 
coachmen are too adroit, in a moment 
of danger, to allow themselves to be 
hurt. It is true, in storms, captains 
are often lost; and, in some cases of 
casualty, coachmen suffer; but, in 
these cases, nature is to blame, and 
the conduct of neither captain ‘nor 
couchiman are called in question. Itis 
in cases where nature is not in fault 
that the public require special legal 
protection.* 

As I have proved on another occa- 


sion, it is the fixed parts of a — 
ou 





* In a popular discussion, popular lan- 
guage is used, and some would, impiously, 
as the writer thinks, have put providence 
in place of nature, which latter word means 
merely the complication of circumstances 
producing anevent. But, in truth, neither 
providence, nor that complication termed 
nature, are to be blamed, but man alone, 
who, in venturing upon the sea, or ona 
coach, places him out of, or above, nature, 
and exposes himself to a course of things, 


imself, of which he 
independently of himself, o volunteers 
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the parts within the water. No vessel 
could sink if disburthened of heavy 
substances, if masts were cut away, 
and if all its parts were brought as 
much as possible within the water. 
Were this done in all cases of bilged 
vessels, they would float even till their 
parts fell to pieces by rotting. 

But, independently of this principle, 
taught by philosophy, the masts, yards, 
bowsprit, &c. &c. afford excellent ma- 





volunteers the hazard; as gales of wind, 
rocks, fire, bad roads, animal impetuosity, 
bad workmanship, &c., escape from which 
is impossible, without precautions corres- 
ponding to the hazards, and to his unnatu- 
ral situation. Providence operates by 
general laws, to which all nature must sub- 
ject itself, or be destroyed, or run the risk 
ot being destroyed; and, when men place 
themselves in situations, not in strict ac- 
cordance with their relations to the rest of 
nature, they, in fact, challenge nature, and 
must guard against their own presumption, 
or abide the consequences without mur- 
muring. Being free to do what they can, 
they venture to sea and take the chance of 
inevitable storms, which, for general pur- 
poses, are necessary and salutary ; but the 
same motive which leads them to make 
their vessel water-tight, onght to induce 
them to adopt every other precaution 
while they thus make war on, or take the 
chances of, superior natural phenomena. 
Nine out of ten of the accidents of life are 
owing to the war which men thus make on 
the laws of nature ; and then they arraign 
providence, or expect miracles to be 
wrought to counteract their own presump- 
tion, ‘The object of this note is, however, 
the correction of vulgar errors in regard 
to Providence, and not to question the 
general worth of improvements on which 
social happiness depends, Let us continue 
to voyage and travel, and to direct the 
powers of nature to our enjoyments; but 
tor consequences of our temerity, or want 
of caution, do not let us blame either 
nature or providence. Neither are an- 
swerable for our ignorance, our short- 
sightedness, or our convenient presumption. 
Men who walk upon the earth, within the 
exact scope of their natural powers, sel- 
dom meet with accidents ; but, if they train 
a horse, ride in a carriage, build a lofty 
house, manufacture gunpowder, or make a 
voyage at sea, they expose themselves to 
chances of many dangers, against which 
won Por to guard indefinitely; but, if 
iy come gees thea, whe 
in that bountifil, Prov rte geese, ped 
rovidence which bas 


provided all that is strictly ne aan 
Out such risks, y necessary with- 


Less of Packets. 
out of, or above, the water, which sink 





[May 1, 
terials for a raft of rafis, the constra 


of which is facilitated by the rma” 
and numerous ropes on-board of every 
vessel. The weight of the masts ko 
being removed, the time of foundering 
would at least be postponed, and the 
chances of escape increased, 

Nor is water the only ground of 
prehension on-board of ship, for fire 
equally endangers those who cannot 
swim, if the vessel be not provide; 
with as many boats as in case of 
necessity would convey ashore all the 
passengers which she undertakes 1 
carry. “ 

It appears, that this recent tragedy 
was caused by the packet depending on 
wind, the most uncertain of powers, 
—instead of steam, the most certain; 
and a lesson is hereby taught, that no 
person, who values lis own life, or tho 
feelings of friends, ought hereafter to 
trust himself in a_ sailing packet, 
But, at the same time, the legislature 
should direct, that even steam-packets 
ought to be provided with sufficient 
boats to guard passengers against the 
treble contingency of explosion, fire, 
and casualty of thesea. Ifthe necessary 
number of boats are deemed inconveni- 
ent, then, asan alternative, every vessel 
conveying passengers should be pro- 
vided with a full complement of Malle- 
son’s life-preservers, or any other of the 
cheap and simple contrivances by which 
persons unable to swim may be kept 
afloat till assistance reaches them. Till 
such law is passed, every passenger 
should not omit to provide himself 
with some such escape as part of his 
store for the voyage, sane de 

The public have the checks in their 
own hands; but what is the business of 
all, is usually performed by none; 
hence the necessity of legislatures and 
legislation. But, while these fail, 00 
man ought to make a voyage In ally 
packet depending on the uncertal 
powers of wind, nor even in any packet 
propelled by steam, unless she be pl 
vided with means of escape in boals, 
or in a stock of life-preservers, or ! 
out taking a life-preserver for his own 
use in any case of emergency. 

The ordinary security of the pc 
the calmness of the weather, and : 
sobriety of the captain and ee 
no guarantees against danger; 
therefore ought not to be 1D arded 
when it may»be as easily §¥ 


azainst as neglected. 
¢ 1" ComMON nee 
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cHRONO! was INTRODUCED in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 4 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS, _ NAMES of the 
D pLACES. with known Date... FIRST PRINTERS. 
a Psalmorum codex, in folio... , -- Joan. Fust. & Petrus Schoif- | 


1457|Mayence- 


1461) Bamberg. 
1469)Subbiaco. 


1467|Rome. 
1467\Elfeld. 


1467/Cologn. 
1463, Augsbourg. 


1469| Venice. 
1469/ Milan. 
1470, Nurenberg. 


1470; Paris. 


1470\Foligno. 
1470)Treves, 

1470; Verona. 
1471|Strasbourg. 





1471|Spires. 
1471/Tréviso. 


1471|/Bologna. 
1471/Ferrara, 
1471|/Naples. 


~ 471}Pavia, 





1471 Florence, 
1472/Crémona, 


1474\Fivizano, 


1474 Padua, 


1472/Mantua. 
1472| Montereal, 


1472\Jesi. 

147¢| Munster, 
1479 Parna. 
1473/Brestia, 
1473|Messina, 
1473/UIm, 
1473\Bada. ° 


1473 Mersbourg, 
1473) Alost. 

1473) Utrecht. 
1473 Lyon, 


1473 St Ursio, 





1474) Vice 
iI nza, 


ONTHLY Mag, No. 381, 


Recueil des fables, germanice, folio. - 


S. August. de Singul. clericor, 4to. 
Meditationes vite Christi, folio. 


Ciceronis epistole familiares, folio. 
Miracoli de la glor. V. Maria, 4to. 
Comestorium vitiorum, folio. 


Epistola Gasparini Pergameusis, 4to, 


Leon. Aretini de Bello Italico, folio. 
Hist. de indulgentia B. Francisci, 4to. | 
La Batracomiomachia, 4to: | 
Gratiani decretum, folio. - 


a 


Postilla super Apocalypsim, 4to.' 
Mercurius Tiimegister, 4to.  ~ 


Ovidii opera, folio. 
Martialis épigram. 4to. 
Bartholi de Saxo Férrato lectura, folio. 


— 


. 


medica, folio. - . 
Comment, Ser'vii in Virgil, folio. 
Angeli de Perusio lectura, folio. 


Virgilius, folio. 


La Fiametta di Boccaccio, 4to. 


Tractatus Maleficiorum, folio. 
S. Antonini de instruct. confes. 4to, 


Comedia di Dante, folio. 

Roderici speculum, folio. 
Plutarchus de liberis educandis, 4to. 
\Statuta Brixiz, folio. 

Vita di S. Hieronimo, 4to. - - 

Opus de Mysterio miss, 4to. 
Cronica Hungaroram, folio. - 


S. Aug. de Censtioniins Orosii, 4to. 

Speculum conversionis peccator, 4to. 
istoria scholastica novi Testam. folio. 

Lotharii Diaconi cardinalis compen- 
dium breve, 4to. 


rum, folio. 


- |. ders. 


fer. (Joan, Gutenberg.) 
Albert Pfister. 


'Lactantii opera, 4to. Conradus Sweynheym and 
Arnoldus Pannartz. 

Ciceronis epistole familiares, 4to. The same. 

Vocabularium ex quo, 4to. Henry and Nic.. Bechter- 


muntze,& Wigandus Spyes. . 
Ulricns Zel,or Zell,of Hanau 


- |Ginther Zainer, of Reutlin- 


gen. 
Joannes de Spira. 
Philippus de Lavagna. , 
Joannes Sensenschmidt, 
(1472) eyney 
Ulricus Gering, M. Cranitz, 
- and M. Friburger, of 
Colmar. 

Emilien de Orfinis. 

Joan. Reynardi. 


jJoan. de Verona (1472). 


Henricus Eggestein (Johan. 
Meantel). cal 

Petrus Drach (1477)... | 
Gerardus de Lisa, of Flan- 


Balthazar A zzognidi. 
Andreas Belfortis. - 
Sixtus Riessinger, of Stras- 

. bourg. : 


Johann. Matthei de Gradibus Saneinne de Carcano, or de 


Carchano (1476). 
Bernard Cennini and.son. 


‘Dion. de Paravisino and 


Steph, de “Merlinis de 

roe Leucho. 4 : 

Jacobus, Baptista Sacerdos, 
and Alexander. 

Barth. de Valdezochio and 
Mart. de Septem: Arbo- 
ribus. 

PetrusAdam de Michaelibus 

Ant. Mathie de Antuerpia, 
and Balthasar Corderius. 

Fridericus Veronensis. 


 |Helias Helye, or de Louffen. 


Andreas Portilia. 

Thomas Ferrandus. 
Henricus a 

Joan, Zainer, of Reutlingen. 
Andreas Hess. ) 


S.A4ug, de Consensu Evangelistarum, fol. No name. 


Lucas nee . 
Theodoricus Martens. 
Nicolas Ketelaer, and Ger. 
| de-Leempt. 
Bartholomzus Buyer. 


J. Duns Scotus, super tertio sententia-Joannes de Rheno. 








Dita mundi, folio, 


Leonardus Achates, of Bale. 
Qq ' 
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298 Chronological Table of the Cities, Towns, &c, [May | 
’ 
MPRESSIONS, ; 
Dates PLACES. - = co Date, . FI RST PRs, 
1474 Coma. Tractatus de appellationibus, folio. Ambrosins de Orcho, anj 
Dionys. de Paravicing 
1474/Turin. Breviarum romanum, 8vo. Joh. Fabri and Joannings 
de Petro. 
1474, Geneva, Summa Pisanella, folio. Matthias Moravns and 
Mich. de Monacho 
1474 Savona. Boétius de Consol. philosophie, 4to. [Johannes Bonnus, 
1474! Eslingen. Th. de Aquino in Job., folio. Conradus Fyner, 
147 4 Basle. Der Sassen Spicgel, folio. Bernardus Richel (Berthol. 
dus Rodt), 
1474 Val St. Marie. |Breviarium Moguntin. 4to. Fratres Vita Communis, 
1474 Valence. Trobes de la S. V. Maria, 4to. Alonzo Fernandez de Coy. 
dovaand L, Palimart(1473), 
1474 Louvain. Commoda ruralia, folio. Joannes de Westphalia, 
1474 Westminster. |The Game at Chess, folio. William Caxton, 
1475 Lubeck. Rudimentum Novitiorum, folio. Lucas Brandis, of Schass, 
1475) Burgdortf. Tractatus de apparitionibus, folio. No name, 
1475/Blauburren. {Ob ein Man sey zu nemem Weib, &c. |Conradus Mancz, 
1475|Cagli. Mafei Vegii de Morte Astianactis, 4to.|Robertus de Fano and Ber. 
nardinus de Bergamo, 
1475 Casell. Vite Sanctorum, 4to. Jean Fabri. 
1475) Modena, Virgilius, folio, Joan. Vurster, of Campido. 
_ nia. 
1475) Pérouse. Verulami, de Arte grammatica, 4to. wry Clayn, of Ulm 
1476). 
1475) Piéve di Sacco. |Quatuor ordines, hebraicé, folio. R. Mescullam, of Kotzi. 
1475) Plaisanza. Biblia Latina, 4to. Joan. Petrus de Ferratis. 
1475| Reggio. a Jarchi in Pentateuchum,| Abraham Garton. 
olio. : 
1475) Barcelona. Valasti de Tarenta, de Epidemia, 4to, | Nicolaus Spindeler (1478). 
1475|Saragossa. Manipulus Curatorum, folio. Matthzus Flandrus. 
1476) Antwerp. Thesaurus pauperum, folio. Theodoricus Martens, of 
Alost, 
1476| Bruges, Bocace, du déchiet des nobles, &c. folio.|Colard Mansion. 
1476\Brussels. Gnotosolitos, folio. Fratres Vite Commun. 
1476|Nova Pizna. Statuta synodalia Pragensia, 4to. No name. ; 
1476)Rostock,. Lactantii opera, folio. Fratres Vite Communis. 
1476|Polliano, Petrarca, degli huomini famosi, 4to. |Innocentius Ziletus, and 
1476\Trent De ob nies oy es 
: rent, e obitu pueri Simonis, 4to. Hermannus Schindeleyp- 
1477/|Delft. Biblia, palsies, folio, Jacob Jacobs, and Maurie 
Yemants. 
1477| Deventer. Reductorium Bibliz, folio. Richard Paffroet. 
1477|Gonda. Epistelen en evangelien, folio. Gerard Leeu, or Leew. 
1477| Angers, Manipulus curatorum, folio. Joan. de Turre, and Joa. 
' Morelli. 
1477| Palermo, Consuetudines Panormi, 4to. Andreas de Wormatia. 
1477/Ascoli, Cronica de S. Isidoro Menore, 4to, —_ |Guillelmus de Linis. 
1477| Lucca, Les triomphes de Petrarque, folio. Barthol. de Civitali. 
1477|Seville. Sacramentale, 4to. A. M. de la Talla, B. St 
gura, and Alonso de 
‘ Puerto. : 
147 tal Dell’ immortalita dell’ anima, 4to. Octavianus Salomonivs, of 
Manfredonia. 
1478 Colle, Dioscorides, latiné, folio. Joannes ama of Me- 
: demblick. 
1470 Chablis, Des bonnes meeurs, folio, Pierre le Rouge. of 
rolueneva, Le livre des Saintes Anges, folio. Adam Steynschawer, 
1478/Oxford “a Schuinfordia (1480). 
147 alPraes : Expositio in simbolum, 4to. Theodore Rood (1481). 
1478|Monast ie ‘Statuum utraquisticoram articuli, folio.;No name. 
1478'Eichstett, "Gone — comeedia, &c. folio, {No name. ms 
1 479|Wurtzbourg. ostiensis, folio, Michel Reyser- 


| oo herbipolense, folio, 


Jeoriss 





Stephanus Dold, 
‘ Ryser, & Joan, ebenhub 
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FIRST PRINTERS. 





1479 Pignerol. 
1479)Tusculano. 
1479|Tolosa. 
1479| Poitiers. 


Lerida. 
Oudenarde. 
Hasselt. 
Nonantola, 


1479 
1480 
1480 
1480 
1480\Reggio. 
Friuli, 

Caen. 


1480 
1480 
1480/St. Alban’s. 
1481/Salamanca. 


1481 
1481 


Leipsic. 
Casal. 


1481/Urbino, 
1481/Vienne, France. 
1481/Aurach. 
1482'Zamora, 

1482 Aquila. ° 

1482 Erfort. 

1482; Memmingen, 
1482) Passau. 





1482 
14£2 
1482 
1483 


Reutlingen. 
Vienna, Austria. 
Promentour. 
Magdeburg. 


1483 
1483 
1485 


Stockholm. 
Ghent, 
lroyes, 
14835Schiedam, 
1483} Haarlem, 
1483\Culembourg, 
1483 Leyden, 

1483 Pisa, 





1483/Gironne, 


1484 Bois-le-Due., 
1484 Winterperg, 
1484/Chamberri, 


1484 Breand-Loudé. 





1484) Novi, 
1485) Heidelber 
#85 Ratisbon, " 


1485 Verceil, 


Sumule Petri Hispani, folio. 

Epistola de privilegiis Ord. Mendicant. 
4to. 

Boétius, de Consol. philosophiz, folio. 
Esopi fabulz, 4to. 

Tractatus de Jure emphiteotico, folio. 
Breviarium historiale, 4to. 


Breviarium I|lerdense, folio. 
Herm. de Petra Sermones, folio. 
Epistelen en Evangelien, 4to. 
Breviarium romanum, 4to, 


Nic. Perotti Rudim. gram., 4to. 


Platina de honesta voluptate, 4to. 
Horatii epistolz, 4to. 


Laur. Guil, de Saona, Rhetorica nova, 


4to. 
Nebrixa, introductiones latine, folio. 


Glosa super apocalipsim, 4to. 
Ovidii Epist. heroides, folio, 


Marii Philelphi Epistolarium, 4to. 
Nic. de Clemangis deLapsuJustitiz,4to. 
Leben der Heiligen, folio. 
Mendoza, vita Christi, folio. 
Vite de Plutarcho, folio. 
Questiones in libros Arist. de anima,4to, 
Fasciculus temporum, folio. 

Epistola de Morte S. Hieronimi, 4to. 


Summa Pisani, folio. 
Manipulus Curatorum, 4to. 
Doctrinal de Sapience, folio. 
Officium Missz, 4to, 


Dialogus creaturarum, 4to. 

Guil., Rhetorica divina, 4to. 
Breviarium Trecence, 8vo. 

Le Chevalier Delibere, 4to. 
Formule Novitiorum, 4to. 
Speculum human. salv. belgicé, 4to. 
De Cronike van Holland, &c. 4to. 
Franc. de Accoltis consilia, folio. 


Memorial del pecador, folio. 
Tondalus Vysioen, 4to. 

Albertus Magnus de Eucharistia. 
Baudoyn, comte de Flandres, folio. 
Le Songe de la Pucelle, 4to. 


Coustumes de Brétagne, 12mo, 


Paul. de Castro, lectura, folio. _ 
Delectus Margaritarum, hebraice, 4to. 


Summa Baptistiniana, 4to. 
Hugonis Sermones, folio. 
Liber Missalis Ratisbonnensis, folio. 


Nic. de Auxmo suppl.sum. Pisan., 8vo. 


Joannes de Vollehoe, 


No name. 


Jacobus de Rubeis. 


Gabriel Petri. 


Joannes Teutonicus, 
Joan. Bouyer, and Guil- 


laume Bouchet (1499). 
Henricus Botel. 

Arnoldus Cesaris. 

No name, 

Georgius, and Anselmus de 
Mischinis. . 

Barthol. and Laurentius de 
Bruschis. 

Gerardus de Flandria. 

Jac. Durandus, and Egidius 
Quijoue. 

No name. 


Leo Alemanus, and Lupus 

Sanz (1496). | 

Marcus Brand (1484). 

Guill, de Canepa Nova, of 

Campanilibus, 

Henricus de Colonia (1495). 

Pierre Schenck. 

Conradus Fyner. 

Antonius Centenera. 

Adam Rotwil, Alemannus. 

Paulus Wider de Hornbach. 

Albertus Kunne, 

Conradus Stahel, and Bened, 
Mayr. 

ohan. Ottmar. 

Joh. Winterburg (1492). 

Louis Guerin. 

Albertus Rauenstein and 

Joachimus Westval. 

Joh. Snell. 

Arnoldus Cesaris. 

Guil. le Rouge (1492). 

No name. 

Joh, Audriesson. 

Jean Veldener. 

Heynricus Heynrici. 

Laurentius and Angelus 

Florentini (1484), 

Mathieu Vendrell. 

Ger. Leempt, of Novimagio. 

Joannes Alacraw. 

Antonius Neyret. 

Robin Foucquet. 


Pierre Belleesculée and 
Josses. 

Henri de Colonia. 

Josnas Salomon and asso- 
ciates. 

Nicol Girardengus. 
Fridericus Misch (1488). 
Joan. Sensenschmidt 
Beckenhaub. 

Jacobinus Suigus, of St. 
Germano, 








1485) Peschia. 


La Confessione de S,Bern.da Sienna, 4to, 





Franc, Cenni. 
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300  Tublejof the Cities, &¢. where Printing was introduced, 





[May | 
N ’ 
Datel PLACES. > net eo Dee. | FIRS MES of 
1485|Udina. |Nic. Perotti Rudim. grammat. 4to. |Gerardus de Flahdtia, 
1485/Bargos. ‘And. Guterii opus Grammatic. folio. |Fridericus de Bailes, 
1485|Iscar (Ixar). {Jacobi ben Ascher, liber semite vite,'No name, 
hebraicé, folio. 

1486| Abbeville. La Cité de Dieu de S. Aug., folio. Jean Dupré and Pierre 

3 : Gérard. 
1486/Brinn. {Agenda Chori Olomucensis, 4to. Conradus Stahel and Mat. 

theus Preinlein (4491) 

1486|Munster. Rudolphi Langi Carmina, 4to, Joannes Limb 
1486|Sleswick. Missale Sleswicence, folio. Stephanus Arndes, 
1486 Casal-Maggiore. Machasor hebraicé, 4to. Noname, - 
1486|Chivasso. Angeli de Clavasio summa, 4to. Jacobinus Suigus, 
1486)|Voghera. {Alex. de Immola postilla, folio. Jacobus de Sancto-Nazarin 
1486/Toledo., Petri Ximenez confutatorium, 4to. Joannes Vasqui( Vasquez), 
1487|Besancon. Liber de Pestilentia, 4to. Jean Comtet. 
1487/|Gaiete. 


1487/|Murcia. 
1487|Rouen, 
1488) Viterbo. 


1489|Hagenan. 
1489|Kuttenberg. 
1489)S. Cucufate. 
1489)Lisbon. 


1490 Orleans, 

1 490|Ingolstadt. 
1490 Oporto. 
1491)\Dijon. 
1491'Angouléme, 
1491|Hamburg. 
1491 Nozani. 


1492|Ddle. 
1492)Leiria. 
1492|Tzenua. 
1493|Alba. 
1493/Clugni. 
1493 Fribourg. 
1493|Lunebourg. 
1495 Nantes, 
1493|Copenhagen, 
1493/Valladolid. 
1494'Monterey. 


1494'Brague. 
1494/Oppenheim. 
1495/Forli. 


1495\Freisingen. 





1495 Limoges. 
1495 |Scandiano. 
1495'Pampeluna. 


1495'Schoenhoven. 


1496 Barco. 
1496|Offenbourg. 
1496)|Provins. 
1496|Tours, 
1496 Grenada. 
1497\Avienon. 
1497 \Carmagnola. 
1496/Tubingen, 
1499 Treguier. 
1499) Montserrat, 
1499 Tarragona. 


Formulario epistolare, 4to. 
El Valerio de las Hist. de Espaiia, fol. 
Croniques de Normandie, folio. 


8v0. 

Cornutus Joan. Garlandia, 4to. 

Biblia, Bohemicé, folio. 

El Abad Isach de Religione, 4to. 
Rabbi M. Nachmanidis in Pent., folio. 


Manipulus curatorum, 4to. 
Rosarium celestis curiz, folio. 
{Statuta commun. Ripperiz, folio. 
Cisterc. ord. privilegia, 4to. 
{Auctores VIII. Cato 
Laudes B. M. Virg. folio. 
P. Turretini disputatio Juris, folio, 


Joan. Heberling de Epidemia, 4to. 
Proverbia Salom., hebraicé, folio. 
Psalterium B. M.°V., 4to. 

Alex. de Villa doctrinale, folio. 
Missale Clnniacense, folio. 

S. Bonav., in IV. sentent, folio. 

Th. a Kempis, de Imit. Christi, 8vo. 
Les Lunettes des princes, 8vo. 
Regule de fig. construc. grammat., 4to. 
Notas del Relator, folio. 

Missale, folio, 


Breviarium, folio. 

{Wigandi Wirt Dialogus apolog. Xe. 4to. 
Nic. Ferretti de Eleg. ling. lat. servanda, 

4to. ' 


Compendiosa mat. pro Juven. inform., 
4to. . 


Breviarium Lemovicence, 8vo. 
Appianus, folio. : 
Epilogo en medicina, folio. 
Breviarium Trajectense, folio. 
Selicoth, hebraicé, folio. 
Quadragesimale de Litio, 4to. 





\La Régle des Marchands, 4to. 


La Vie de St. Martin., folio, 

Franc, Ximenes deVita Christ. folio. 
Luciani Palinurus, &c. 4to. 

Facini Tiberge in Alex, de villa, &c. 


Pauli lectura in primum Senten. folio. | 
Le Catholicon, folio. 


Missale Benedictinum, folio. 





A. F. (Andreas Fritag), 
Lope de Roca. 
Guillaume le Talleur. 


Servii Honorati de Metrorum Gener.,|No name. 


Henricus Gran. 

Martin Van Tischniowa. 
No name. 

Samuel Zorba and Raban 
Eliezer. 

Matthieu Vivian. 

Joan. Kachelofen, 
Barthol. Zanni. 

Petras Metlinger. 


Facetus, &c. 4to.| No name. 


Joh. and Thomas Borchard. 


Henri de Colonia and 
Henri d’Harlem. 

No name. 

Abraham Dortas. 

No name, 

No name. 


Michael Wenszler. 
Kilianus Piscator. 

Joan. Luce. 

Etienne Larcher. 
Gothofricus de Ghemen. 
Johannes de Francour. 
Gundilsalvus Rod. de la 
Pasera, and J. de Portes. 
Johannes Gherlinc. 

No name. . 
Hieronymus Medesants. 


J oan. Ss chaeffler. 


Joan, Berton. 
Peregrinus de Pasqualibus. 
Arnaldus Guil. de Brocano. 
No name. 

Gerson Mentzlen. 


’ INo name. 


Guiil. Tavernier. 
Matthieu Lateron. 
Menardus Ungut. 
‘Nicol, Lepe- 

No name. 

Joan. Ottmar. 


No name. 
Joan. Luchner Alemanuus- 





Missale 'Tarraconepse , folio. 


Joh, de Riscsbor 
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_ FIRST. IMPRESSIONS, NAMES of the | 3 
ped PLACES. , with kagwa Date. FIRST PRINTERS. 
1500\Cracovia. Ciceronis rhetor. libri [V. 4to. (Joannes Haller). 
ime Munich. Ang. Mundii Oratio. 4to. ' Joannes Schobser. ° 
+5010 lmutz. Aug. de Olomvoz contra Waldenses,|Conradus Bomgathem. - 

4to, whe ie om 
500'/Pfortzheim. Joan. Altenstaig vocabalarias, © §|Thomas Anselmus Badensia, 
1500| Perpignan. Breviarium Elnense, 8v0. oo pgp de Heidel: 
. a : erg. 
1300\Jaen. Petri Dagui, tractatus de différentiis,| No name. : 1 
1475 Savillano. Manipulus caratorum, folio. , Chris ph. Beggiamo and 
‘ J.Glim,. : 
1300 Albi. Enezx Sylvii de amoris remedio, 4to, | No name. 
1500 Rhenen. Dat leeven van H. magét S. Kunera. |No name. - 


1500 Amsterdam. |Dionysius de conversione peccatoris,| D, Pietersoen. 





8vo. 








To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

MUST crave room to add to Mr. 

Luckcock’s sensible remarks on 
the proportions of nutrition in various 
kinds of food. In reference to the 
culture of the potato, and in ascer- 
taining its esculent properties, I have 
had somé experience, especially du- 
ring the past forty years; and, at this 
date, have again sown seeds of the 
apple, with intent to obtain new, and 
perhaps better, varieties than any yet 
produced. The best species I ever 
obtained consisted of twenty-eight* 
parts per hundred farina in a perfectly 
dry form, the which is always speci- 
fically heavier than the finest wheaten 
flour, and (as you see) exceeds the 
proportion given by Messrs. Percy and 
Vauquelin; and I dare venture to 
assume that, in nutricious effect, it 
greatly exceeds any given measure of 
the best wheaten flour. 

In like manner, I assume that 
such farina is equal in effect to the 
farina of the arum-root, so plentifully 
imported from the islands in the West 
Indies of late years; and sold in the 
retail shops from two or three to six 
shillings per pound; but I am willing 
lo a that the extract from the 
on - equal to arum, real or pre- 

The nations of the Peninsula are 
a abstemious in animal 

“ itech — rich soil is about to 
agrression ale a —_ nefarious 
Within a » (n or the second time, 
they will Very short period, ) I trust 
' sla eae begin to plant many 
demas — of the potato, with con- 
graced, 0 the middle of June, for 

consumption, and, if need re- 


* The seventy es 
| y-two parts remaining con- 
“led of water and ra nibs con 





quire, for supply of their strong places 
on the frontiers.* The Irish, Scotch, 
and English, already amongst them, 
are as expert as any in the cultiva- 
tion of the potato.t 
, NEHEMIAH BARTLEY, 
Cathay, Bristol; March 13. 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS ON THE ~ ' 
MEDICAL SCHOOL OF LONDON: 
LETTER I. 
To Frederick William Maitland, esq. ' 
Trinity College, Oxford, 
DEAR SIR, 
ELL, here am I, at last, fairly 
and safely settled in the Great 
City ; whither my good, but somewhat 
eccentric, uncle has thought proper to 
transport me, to perfect (as he says) 
that professional education, which a 
three years’. hard grinding at Fdin- 
burgh, and something more than a 
twelvemonth’s residence at Paris, had, 
in my humble estimation, already ren- 
dered as complete as was at all neces- 
sary. But my uncle, whose affection- 
ate solicitude for his orphan nephew 
claims at least my unhesitating ac- 
quiescence, wishes that I should attend 
the classes here for another year; 
when I shall,—even in his estimation, 
—be fully competent to commence my 
carcer as a disciple of the divine Escu- 
lapius. Well; I shall not be sorry 
when I have passed the College—the 
Royal College of Surgeons of course,— 








® Potato-flour I have had in my keep- 
ing for nearly twenty years, perfectly 


und at the last. : 
" The Tullian method of culture (with 
wide intervals and single rows,) is prefer- 
able to any other. Upward of twenty 
tons per English acre are frequently ob- 
tained by a correct attention to Tull’s 


method, pe 
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and obtained my diploma; although I 
have but little anxiety as to the result 
of the ordeal: for I gained at Edin- 
burgh a tolerable knowledge of ana- 
tomy, (so at least my worthy preceptor 
Dr. Barclay was pleased to say,) and 
Paris afforded me several excellent 
opportunities of witnessing the perfec- 
tion of modern surgery; so that, al- 
though I do not intend to be idle,—for 
it is not, you know, in my nature to be 
so,—I shall not pay that exclusive 
attention to my studies which would 
be requisite in a novice. 

You have often told me, Frederick, 
that you would not, upon any conside- 
ration, be a medical man; and you 
have urged as your objections, first, 
the necessary loathsome nature of the 
preliminary studies; and, secondly, 
the excessive toil and provoking un- 
certainty of the practice itself. All 
this is very well for a nervous, sensi- 
tive youth like my good friend; whom 
Fortune has placed beyond the neces- 
sity of exertion, and who can sit at 
home by his fire-side, and gaze with a 
careless eye upon the toil and bustle 
around him. But to one, who is to 
gain his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, all these discouraging difficulties 
become gradually less conspicuous 
and formidable, till he finds that those 
very obstacles, which were once so 
obvious and disheartening, are only so 
many “exciting causes” to exertion 
and perseverance. Thus have I found 
it; and it shall not be my fault if I do 
not gain avery comfortable compe- 
tency by the exercise of that profession 
to which I am every day becoming 
more enthusiastically attached. 

As to the loathsome nature of our 
studies,—at least of our anatomical 
studies, (and anatomy is the key-stone 
of the profession, )—I would engage to 
inspire you with not only a reverence 
for the study, but with a decided and 
passionate predilection for it. Your 
benevolent and well-cultivated mind, 
—I prithee blush not at such fine 

phrases,—could never behold, without 
the most fervent admiration, the won- 
ae and most beautiful organization 
pe yb ge n body. _The very evidence 
mist hema ee and of the 
agg cm —e of means 

ere. a impress you with a 
powerful Conviction of the merc d 

, y an 
omnipotency of Him who fashioned us 
Yet there are some whe — 
liud fault with the mech: <a ed 
human skeleton, An a of the 

‘ xccllent ana- 


, [May 1, 
tomist once said, there was not a y 

7s so > nO ell. 
made joint in the whole body ; but he 
was then talking like a carpenter 
like one who had no means of jud a 
of the works of Nature, but by com 
paring them with our own limited de. 
signs and performances. It was, how. 
ever, a comparison of the mechanism 
of the leg and foot that led Galey 
(who, they say, was a sceptic in his 
youth,) to the public declaration of his 
opinion, that intelligence must have 
operated in ordaining the laws by 
which living beings are constructed, 
That Galen was a man of very supe- 
rior intellect could be readily proved, 
were it necessary. I have often known 
the passage I allude to made a subject 
of reference, but not of quotation, 
among my fellow-students; andI make 
no apology for reciting it now, although 
it may happen that it is already known 
to you. “In explaining these things, 
(he says,) I consider myself as con- 
posing a solemn hymn to the Great 
Architect of our bodily frame; in 
which, I think, there is more true piety 
than in sacrificing hecatombs of oxen, 
or in burning the most costly per- 
fumes: for I first endeavour, from his 
works, to know myself, and after- 
wards, by the same means, to show 
him to others, to inform them how 
great is His wisdom, His goodness, 
His power.” 

There are, however, other structures 
in the body, besides the frame-work, 
which are all wonderfully beautiful 
Dr. Hunter could never demonstrate 
the back-part of the human throat, the 
passages by which we swallow and 
respire, and the mechanism by which 
the extremely diversified intonations 
of the human voice are produced, 
without enthusiasm. I have heard, 
that it was really delightful to see this 
venerable old man expatiating, with 
all the raptures of a poet, upon the 
exquisite structure of the /arynz, 
rynz, and the organs attached to them. 

ho, also, can examine the lacrymal 
parts of the human eye, or the wonder- 
ful mechanism of the ear,—to say 2 
thing of the structure and functions 
of the viscera,—without the ake 
feigned admiration. But why do > 
admire these things? Is it.not becau 
we understand them? We rs eM 
necessity for contrivances, a2 a 
find them constructed beyond. ily 
highest expectations, and periet 


adequate to effect the purposes “ 


which we believe them designed. aie 
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e conclusions must, therefore, in 


ason, be drawn from the examina- 
tion of the structures we meet with in 
jiving beings, as those which have 
been deduced from the consideration 
of the works of Nature in general, by 
the most intelligent and best informed 
men. That which we understand 
seems excellent, in a degree far ex- 
ceeding our ordinary conceptions, yet 
appearing more and more so in pro- 

ortion as it is minutely examined, 
and attentively considered; and that 
we understand so much of the works 
of Nature, as to warrant us In con- 
cluding, that we can only cease to 
admire when we fail to understand. 

The mere art of anatomy, however, 
abstractedly considered, is exceeding - 
ly fatiguing and uninteresting: it is 
tiresome beyond measure, excessively 
provoking, and at first perfectly dis- 
agreeable and disgusting. But it is 
not, perhaps, possible to consider it 
altogether abstractedly. He must 
have a dull heart, indeed, who can 
behold with unconcern or apathy the 
multitudinous mass of wonderful and 
even of beautiful facts, which he en- 
eounters in studying anatomy ; for, if 
aman possesses the smallest portion 
of fine feeling, he will be astonished 
and delighted at the development of 
the complete and complicated machine 
whose structure he is analysing; and 
he will be powerfully interested by the 
multiplicity of the organs of the human 
frame, each performing its peculiar 
function with the utmost regularity 
and perfection, and each forming a 
contingent part of one beautiful and 
stupendous construction. It may hap- 
pen, that he will at first anxiously 
wonder how life can exist for any 
length of time, when so many, and 
such trifling, accidents can derange 
the movements of this most elaborate 
=e ne me oe will mas 

es . 
most important iigies ww denne 
by others of com arativel less i 
portance ; and wh a i a wal ag 
bance dene when he discovers that, 
aa intricately blended the vari- 
“ can be one with another, 
ww . 

sry the pace an when 
ave sustained an inju 4 or even be: 
come unable to perform their function 
again. 
a. bloods peautif al distribution of 
Stuees. as a 8, with their peculiar 
machine. wi ential parts of the vast 

» Wil powerfully engage his 
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attention: but it is their situation, and 
their defence from injury, which strikes 
us as the most interesting circum- 
stance of all. We find that the prin- 
cipal trunks, carrying an immense and 
continual column of blood, run in such 
parts of the body as are least exposed 
to external injury, deriving support 
and protection from the bones along 
which they pass, or from the large 
masses of muscle which cover them. 
They pursue their course more or less 
in a serpentine direction, which dimi- 
nishes the force of the blood, and pre- 
vents the vessels from being strained 
by the motion of the parts to which 
they appertain; and it is particularly 
observable in those arteries which en- 
ter very strong and constantly-used 
muscles, that they are protected from 
compression by a firm tendinous sheath. 
The ‘wo arteries which ascend from 
the spine towards the head (arterie 
vertebrales), are beautifully defended 
from the inconvenience and danger 
which would ensue upon their bemg 
compressed by the bending of the 
neck: they run through small ‘holes in 
the bones of the neck, and thus their 
circulation continues unimpeded and 
uninjured, however frequent, and in 
whatever direction, that part of the 
body be moved. In the back,—which 
is, of all others, perhaps the part most 
destitute of defence in the whole body, 
—there is not one important vessel, its 
large and strong muscles being nou- 
rished entirely by very small arteries, 
ramifying in the most beautiful man- 
ner and extent. 

Another remarkable provision in the 
animal economy, is what is termed the 
anastomosis, or inosculation, of arteriés ; 
that is, the minute communication of 
one artery with another by means of 
anastomotic or inosculating branches, 
for the purpose, doubtless, of continu- 
ing the circulation in case the prinei- 
pal trunk should sustain any injury. 
If a ligature be tied on the trunk of 
any of the large artefies, the cavity 
of the vessel must necessarily be obli- 
terated in that particular part ; but the 
circulation is continued by means of 
the inosculating branches above the 
ligature, communicating with those 
below it; and these branches, which 
are naturally very small, become con- 
siderably augmented, for the purpose 
of performing the functions of their 
new office. I could give you many 
other illustrations of this nature; but 
those which I have mentioned ‘are 
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quite sufficient to afford you some idea 
of the beautiful contrivance manifested 
in the elaborate mechanism of man. 

The late Dr. Lettsom, who was, 
without exception, one of the most 
benevolent and useful men that ever 
existed, experienced most sensitively 
the beatific pleasure of doing good. 
“J never witness (used this good man 
to say,) the recovery of a patient from 
any very severe illness without feeling 
a proud gratification at the event: nor 
do I forget to thank God for the means 
with which he has endowed me thus 
to relieve and benefit my fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

When all these things are consider- 
ed, itis not to be wondered at that the 
physician has always been regarded as 
the friend and benefactor of his kind ; 
nor must we be surprised at the im- 
pressive eulogium which the Roman 
erator bestowed upon the science of 
medicine, in his famous oration for 
Quintus Ligurius:—“ Nihil est, (he 
enthusiastically exclaims,) tam popu- 
lare quam veritas; nulla de virtutibus 
plurimis nee gratior, nec admirabilior 
miseracordia est ; homines enim ad Deos 
nulla ne propius accedunt, quam salutem 
hominibus dando,” 

But I must conclude; for fear my 
entlusiasm may grow. tiresome. In 
my next I shall give you some account 
of the school ef St. Bartholomew’s 

ospital, and its professors; having. 
myself entered as a pupil under Mr. 
Abernethy, who is, without doubt, the 
first anatomical teacher in London,— 
I may sayin the world. I shall after- 
wards proceed to describe the other 
professors ; for, as | do not mean to 

fag very hard, I shall make a point of 
collecting all the information I can 
for you, that you may become (in these 
matters; at least,) as wise as myself. 

Remember me kindly to Jones, 
Benson, and Porter; whose politeness 
fo me, during my last visit to you, I 
shall not readily forget. Does Benson 
poctize as much as usual? 

Yours ever, 


Henry Oak ey. 
Charter-house square ; 
Oct. 6, 1822. 
I 


To we aetiiee of the Monthly Magazine. 


PP ERHAPs there is no species of 


recreation which creates so m 
>. >. . an 
delightful associations in the mind, “a 


produces such a gush of refreshitrg 
onsecrated feeling,—one which so 


[May 1, 
purely refines ‘the grossnéss of 
natures, and .our yearnings for “a 
predilections, and which operate 
genially, or-with such: bright and-vig;. 
tying ascendancy over our fachitics 
as a visit to the spot which some da 
parted genius hath rendered Sanctified 
by the superiority of his mental Cogita- 
tions In any department of science 
me literature. 

s I surveyed the hamble ai 
where the first artist of genuine _ 
which the world ever produced cice 
resided, I could not help breaking eut, 
in an apostrophe of wonder and extacy, 
O Hogarth! (1 exclaimed,) thou in 
comparable delineator of humour, and 
the natural social manners of: life: 
thou Cervantes. and Rabelais of the 
British school of painting, who copied 
Nature in all ber blithe attitudes, or 
exposed her with equa felicity when 
she was detected by thy intuitive eye 
acting unworthy of herself in the great 
drama of human society and action: 
thou whose performances constitute an 
ever enduring panorama, alike for 
mirth to extract tears of laughter 
from, or for morality to deduce her 
sober axioms, gleaned from thy expe- 
sure of folly, proud of his brazemac- 
quirements, or vice laughing beneath 
the lash thou didst constantly exhibit 
as an appendage to his final career. 
Inimitable artist! is it possible I am 
now sitting in the very house where 
thou didst first commence that march 
of intellectual self-shooting vigour! is 
it here that I behold tliy frst essay to- 
wards that after-perfect embodying of 
human fallibilities, in whatever shape 
of circumstances thou didst behold 
them: compared: to whose almost- 
breathing personifications of human 
character, as they formerly did, and 
at the present. juncture do, exist, how 
insipid, how vapoury, appears 
Blind Man’s Butt” of a Wilkie sper 
Smoaking Club” of a Bunbury, * 
the ingenious unfinished drawings * 
Gillray or a Rowlandson! 

Yes, gentle reader, to keep one 
longer in suspense, if thou wit oe 
the house where | am now pu™ undes 
of a pint of what Burns denemim’”, 
‘“ Home-brew’d - John Barley oie 
and which is known by the sig@: om 
Elephant, in Fenchureh-street, dl 
may’st behold, - a anal 

-room; the ‘or =, 
ot iectnne exhiliration and conlasio® 
known by the name of “the Bi’, 
Midnight Conyersation, Soeert 
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1393.) 
hefore he reached that pinna- 
ele of renown which has endeared his 
memory to his admiring countrymen ; 
on the other side, enveloped in the 
fumes of tobacco, and shrouded in 
darkness, there is another sketch of 
his pallet, entitled, “the Hudson's 
orters.” 
"hl prone that Hogarth lodged in 
this house in his days of obscurity, and 
painted almost every pannel in it, 
which, the present landlord informs 
me, were removed long before he 
entered upon the premises. 
Cullum-street. ENort SMITH. 
=P 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
imaty; from the JOURNAL of @ recent 


TRAVELLER. 
(Coneluded from page 16.) 


E now pursued our journey 

through the delicious plains of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, productive 
of all. that nature can pour out, along 
a beautiful level road, the continua- 
tion, as it may be called, of Napoleon’s 
grand work of the Simplon, to the Lago 
Maggiore, the delightful scenery of 
which enchants the spectator. “We 
slept at Sesto, on the opposite bank 
of the Ticino; whence, journeying 
through the lovely plain, we arrived 
at Milan on the 25th of September. 
My mind was now enraptured with 
the prospect of all that is magnificent 
in natare and art, and which [ was 
about to re-contemplate, when, turn- 
ing towards my friend and companion, 
I felt an irresistible propensity to di- 
vulge to him some few scattered ideas 
upon the manners and political situa- 
tion of the country we had now 
entered, 

Travel was ever my favourite topie. 
rhe concatenation of associations, in- 
Variably linked with the indulgence of 
a favourite passion, had in England 
pasened wonders in my economical 
‘angements; and, ere ten days had 

apsed, since the first communication 
ee to my friend, I found 
a a disposition to return for 
such | a to my second home, (for 

1thad always considered Italy,) 


u . . . 4 > 
; of projects in my own imagination, 


aan . I conceived, for the benefit 
ie f, and differing only in the 
for ‘methods I intended to pursue 

their execution, 


u . wa 8 
y px. friend was a novice in tra- 


Stered in judi 

prejudice, he had 

. — advantages of a liberal educa- 
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tion; but, beyond thé food of novelty, 
he could see but a scanty banquet.in 
the improvement afforded by*it. His 
mind had not been sufficiently awa- 
kened to the merits of the various 
states of Europe, by learning not to 
place in unequal counterpoise the de- 
merits they may possess. He could 
not devote an attention to the many 
little unassuming obligations of civi- 
lity which foreigners would subject us 
to, in return for a little condescension 
so grateful to them on our part. And 
yet, by observance of these little nice-: 
ties of intercourse, how agreeable be- 
comes travel! | 

Among the impressions I was anxi- 
ous to inculcate upon the mind of my 
companion, as a guide ta bis general 
observations upon intercourse. with the 
Italians in particular, was one, that 
the English are wont te boast too 
much of their own character among 
this unfortunate people, and to deem 
it, in their own minds, a sufficient rea- 
son not only tacitly to despise, but to 
evince, in their conduct, an open dis- 
regard for them; which opinion, by 
the more ignorant of our wealthy, is 
confirmed by the supposition, that 
their purses alone are to create sub- 
mission from the people of the -Conté- 
nent. The native boisterousness and. 
impatience of the Englishman are ne- 
ver laid aside on these oceasijons, 
which produce iu the minds, of the 
Italians an unwelcome feeling of re- 
pugnance. That English travellers, 
following pursuits abroad, which do 
not bring them in immediate collision 
with the inhabitants, should not choose 
to mix in society with a people, among 
whom character, honour, and virtue, 
are, from established maxims, not per- 
haps -so punctiliously attended to as 
with ourselves, may be consistent in- 
deed with our austere and proper 
notions of morality; but even this 
often originates from exaggerated pre- 
judice, which may be greatly removed 
by intercourse aud better information. 
The English, on the other band, know 
they are amongst a people who will 
not fail to take advantage of them in 
spite of every precaution and forer 
sight; and, in this respect indeed, the 
Italians have somewhat attracted to 
themselves the rude. conduct of the 
English, who again pay no regard to 
that apparent affability and courteous- 
ness which the’ Italians are willing to 


shew them; because they conceive, 
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and in part justly, that under such im- 
pressions are hidden both profligacy 
and imposture. 

Among many unfounded prejudices, 
however, which we are so willing to 
entertain against a courteous, a polite, 
and an elegant, people, is the charge 
of inhospitality. I shall not attempt 
to enter into a discussion in what man- 
ner the various nations of Europe are 
pleased to practise this virtue best; 
but whoever has enjoyed, in familia- 
rity with the natives, the opportunity 
of passing the delightful months of the 
villeggiature in Italy, will fully excul- 
pate them from this illiberal imputa- 
lion. At this season of the year, the 
houses are thrown open to a general 
invitation; and the villas become the 
rendezvous of the nobleman, the cour- 
tier, the poet, the sculptor, the painter, 
and historian: music and hilarity dif- 
fuse a charm over the ebullitions of 
polished remark, of ready genius, of 
elegant taste, and profound erudition ; 
an easy social equality, refined by 
good breeding, gives to all classes a 
comfort of feeling, and produces a 
harmony in concert with the cloudless 
atmosphere which fosters it. 

I am far from wishing to adduce 
exclusive instances applicable alone 
to the advantages enjoyed by a single 
individual; but, whilst vindicating the 
Italians from the unjust charge of in- 
hospitality, too often thundered against 
them by the undiscerning ignorant, I 
canuot avoid recalling to my recollec- 
tion the frank and unreserved hospita- 
lity of the Marquis Leopoldo Feroni in 
particular. Really, at the elegant villa 
of this nobleman, in the Pian di Ripoli 
of Tuscany, his guests (although many 
of them dependants upon his bounty,) 
appeared more the favourers than the 
favoured. ‘The situation of his villa 
on the most highly cultivated spot of 
the cultivated plain of Tuscany, the 
orange and citron groves, the floors of 
marble and mosaic, or designed in 
imitation of them, the picturesque view 

of the amphitheatre of hills on the 
opposite side of the Arno, with its 
vineyards, olive-groves, and villas, the 
tout ensemble, pronounce the marquis’s 
seat one of the most elegant and in- 

Viting abodes in Tuscany. Nature is 

here enjoyed in all her most voluptu- 

ibe High denny charm and, viewin 
prt gl —. na cultivation, which 
ductive inthe _ nd to be — 

Whole sales eat as it were, of the 

y one Immense and end- 











(May t, 
ased to sigh 
the groves, 


less kitchen-garden,—J o¢ 
for a while for the parks, 
and lawns, of my native land, since the 
view of this unrivalled and general 
cultivation was so highly gratifying 
Nor was the elegance of this so. 
tleman less conspicuous than thy 
splendor of his mansion: no individual 
however humble, ever entered it with, 
out the most cheerful and unreseryeg 
welcome, none ever left it withoy 
feeling a poignant regret at the arrival 
of the hour of departure; it yas 
equally the abode of the Muses, as ti. 
refined urbanity and condescension oj 
its owner rendered it that of the may 
of feeling. ‘These examples, too, at 
the present day are not unfrequent is 
Italy: an acquaintance, indeed, with 
the fine arts facilitates the access to 
them ; a natural talent for poetry may 
somewhat influence a predisposed re. 
ception; but a good-will generally 
towards strangers predominates ina 
country free from the shackles of »- 
cial, or rather unsocial, prejudice; a 
good-will which can be highly im- 
proved: not by a graceful exterior 
alone, or the simple elegance of exter- 
nals, but by attention to good-mar- 
ners, and a correspondent feeling wit 
the inclination of the polished inhabi- 
tants with whom we may associate, 
“Qh! but they give vo diners,” eried 
a voracious Jolin Bull to me one day; 
“and there is no society without eat- 
ing,” cried another, fresh imported 
from the invigorating stews ol caly- 
pash ; “Italy has fine statues, high 
coloured paintings, superb domes, 
matchless specimens of architecture, 
(the merits of none of which, =. 
he was able to appreciate ;) but wi 
were Bramante and Palladie, now tha 
they can do no more, in Oe te 
with our many living artists ey 
stomach, who still ean do so much. 
True, my friend, you had better re 
turn to the land from which you et 
table luxury, considered abstracte “ 
as the mere haunts of feasting, a : 
part of Halian luxury, oF aap 
expressly formed in reply to a the 
duction of a letter, or to ae ast 
idle curiosity of those who ~ ae 
read and learn. Upon a slight it 
course even, on the other han —_ 
houses of the first people 0 - of th 
try are always open to the ¥i © rece 
stranger, and a natural ease A “pat 
tion invites him to the — shich 
careless ingress and egre?s | oy 


constitutes the charm of social whic 
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hich our Chesterfield has so a . 
= ecommended, 1s encouraged by 
ul ’ oliteness and unaflected compli- 
= Stay in the country, my friend, 
wait the periodical joys of Italian 
bindnesS, and you will be even sur- 
ited with a supcrabundance of that 
sensuality, of the want of which at 
present you SO much complain. Around 
vou you will see collected, in these 
renial hours of unbiassed hilarity, a 
variety, a fecundity, of natural intel- 
lect,even admirable when unimproved 
by the instructor’s care; you will sce 
that the animated vivacity of the Ita- 
lians, the constant succession of ob- 
jects, although trifling, which present 
themselves to their ever-moving Ima- 
cinations, (however they may prevent 
deep sensibility from taking root in 
their minds, and accord but little with 
the sedate and pathetic disposition of 
the Englishman,) are still the effusions 
from that parent stock of illumined, as 
well as of natural, talent, which 
breathe around us so many charms in 
the playful and fertile productions of 
an Ariosto. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that 
the heart of the Englishman, however 
constant and excellent, for the most 
part harbours melancholy and reflec- 
tion; and that his pensive habits are 
but little calculated to keep pace with 
the thoughtless bustle of an Italian 
head. All is rapid, vehement, and 
momentary in Italy; their anger, 
though excessive while it lasts, is 
never followed, as in England often, 
by a perseverance in sulkiness and 
gloom ; it arose at the sudden impulse 
of an offending thought or object, and 
(lies with the first pleasing allurement 
Which meets the eye or imagination. 

cre are, however, numerous _in- 
stances of long-protracted attachments 
in the illicit custom of cicisbeism ; but 
those attachments appeared to be pro- 
“onged more from habit and desire of 
“ppearanee or ambition, than from solid 
merit or affection which the parties 
a in each other: when broken 
wm an ~_ rarely or never followed 
<A fox we sentimental remem- 
countries ~ — the natives of the 
comes of € north, and which be- 

ten so fatal to their future 


ranquillity. Oh tJ 
| ; iat Italy could 
a herself from this most unnatural 


€Xam Sher nao that a more noble 
Peni P’e in the illustrious heads of a 
ture usula teeming with all that na- 

«tn delight us with, with all the 
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ay achievements of art, would give 
er that decided abhorrence of what 
is almost as barbarous as indecorous; 
and which, to the disgrace of huma- 
nity, inclination appears to have sanc- 
tioned into a law! It is in vain to 
adduce climate in excuse for immo- 
rality; it outrages the best feelings of 
civilization to draw into the compari- 
son the habits of less refined nations : 
Italy has been great, and may be great 
again; she is even at this moment 
splendid in her ruins, and awaits, po- 
litically speaking, only the call of 
influence and preponderating com- 
mand to obey every noble dictate of 
reason, which slumbers indeed in her 
bosom, but is not extinguished. 

And here I would fain give vent to 
the feelings which the present govern- 
ments of Italy call forth, would con- 
trast the northern with the southern, 
and eulogise her middle states, were 
not the subject treated by abler pens ; 
and the happier effusions of the pa- 
triot, the man of feeling, and the clas- 
sic scholar, been so often panegyrized 
by the best of qualifications. Thus 
much, however, may be added to the 
subject: throughout her states there 
is but one uniformity of feeling. How- 
ever the ardent Neapolitan may eva- 
porate only in idle vaunt,—the Roman, 
full of slothful indifference, express 
his wishes with a torpid expectancy, 
—the Tuscan affect to feel a placid 
composure amidst a constitution which 
is somewhat sanctioned by time, and 
which, however imperfect, Austrian 
domination has rendered less gricvous 
to him than his less fortunate brethren, 
—however the minor states of oppres- 
sed and suffering Italy dare not raise a 
look, or utter a voice, in favour of 
groaning humanity,—they all bear one 
common sentiment with the more vi- 
gorous and energetic Italian of the 
north, with the hardy Piedmontese, 
and the planning Lombard. ‘‘ What 
am 1?” said an Italian one day to me: 
‘‘tell me I am a Russian, or a Swede, 
that I am a native even of the hardy 
mountains where the rein-deer consti- 
tutes the happiness of man’s pursuit, 
I should still be something ; but what 
is an Italian? In what corner of 
Europe has my name an influence? 
Where can J, whose forefathers once 
governed the world,—I, who have 
spread my laws, my arts, and my insti- 
tutions, throughout a civilized crea- 
tion,—where can T assert a political 
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given with a feeling so energetic, with 
such an inward consciousness of un- 
deserved humiliation, that it has ever 
since warmed my heart with the »most 
liberal indulgence of opinion towards 
a spirited, a brave, and a gallant, 


people. 


‘ Italy, indeed, has trusted to the 
lion’s generosity, and been treated 
with the serpent’s treachery. <A pe- 
riod there was, and I well remember 
it, when the general association of her 
common feelings, supported by appa- 
rently disinterested offerings, promised 
to her and to Europe the happiest re- 
sults. But the reflection appals me: 
I have not to answer for it except as 
one of a guilty whole; and I willingly 
turn the eye from a scene which 
sickens, from a theatre which displays 
the noblest feelings of our nature sa- 


crificed to sordid interest. B. 
la 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HAVE felt pleasure in perusing 
the letter of your very sensible 
and benevolent correspondent, Mr. 
Luckcock, in page 134, because I 
concur generally in his observations ; 
but perceiving that, in page 136, he 
has very greatly under-rated the daily 
consumption of food by a cow in full 
milk, consisting of “greens orsucculent 
vegetables,” and on these mistaken data 
has attempted to found an argument 
against the correctness of the seventh 
line in the table in page 134, which 
allows only 8-100ths by weight of solid 
nutritious substance, to be contained 
in greens and turnips; I am desirous 
of correcting this mistake; which I 
shall do by calling the attention of 
Mr. L. and your readers to the thir- 
ticth volume of the “ Transactions of 
the Society of Arts,” wherein John C, 
Curwen, esq. has recorded the food 
consumed daily by a large dairy of 
cows, milked for the supply of Work- 
ington; which cows gave, for about 
267 days,* each fourteen quarts of 
milk daily, on the average; their ave- 
rage daily consumption of food being, 
at the time, 112 Ibs. of turnips, 28 Ibs. 
of steamed husks or chaff of wheat, and 
4 lbs. of oil-cake to each cow: which 





* This allows fourteen weeks for the 
cows being dry before calving annually 
and afterwards for fattening their calves. 
See my Derbyshire Report, vol. iii ) 41, 
and the notes ia pp. ¢3 and 32, &e. — 

1 . 


- (May 1, 
roy - out of all d 
o the s. of greens 
vegetables, assumed by Mr. Gane 
production of nearly similar quantiti : 
of milk, as entirely to invalidate al 
which follows thereon in page 136: 
the same time I cordially join Mr. |, in 
wishing for more informationto be given 
as to the data and the Principles op 
which Messrs. Percy and V auquelin pro. 
ceeded in constructing their compara. 
tive table of nutritious matter: as also 
relative to the proportion in which su. 
stances, considered as devoid of nutri. 
ment, are necessary, or can be permit. 
ted to be mixed with nutritious matter 
for sustaining men and animals in {ull 
health. 

It will be seen, on comparing your 
last Supplement with pp. 132 and 133 
of No. 379, that all the numbers of 
popular votes, mentioned by your cor- 
respondent Britannicus, apply to fifty. 
five Parliamentary questions, instead 
of fifty, as is mentioned, apparently 
through the mistake of omitting to 
include those four questions designated 
A, L, R, and M, in page 642, relative 
to the importation of foreign corn, and 
that on the currency denoted by W,in 
page 643. 

Respecting which corn-questions, | 
beg here to observe, that, however po- 
pular in the towns the votes alluded to 
above may be considered, they must, 
I contend, be regarded as votes ul- 
justly adverse to the interests of that 
more numerous and important part of 
the community, dependant on agricul- 
tural Jabours ; and it has therefore been 
with concern I have lately observed 
seven of the names, justly on other 
accounts distinguished in the first co 
lumn of your 132d page, amongst 
those who now are for: reducing - 
protection of our own caltiven 
sixty shillings for wheat, which it ~- 
been proved they cannot grow r ‘ 
eighty shillings without risk of a 
but which the slave-owners of Po - 
and some other countries are = 
ready to ship at one-third of that . of 
I am by no means the advoca oe 
monopoly, or of restrictions 0D os 
meree generally; but, such yoo 
existing system, it must, on 
and equitable principles, be 4 not 
throughout at the same time, a” dheit 
one class be ruined, by removing ” an 
protection, in favour of the 
classes. 

London ; March 4, 1823: Te 
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1» the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


HERE is a wide difference be- 
T tween the title lady, and a lady ; 
in her person: the one descends in 
lineal right of succession, OF 16 inhe- 
rited by matrimonial alliance; the 
other is gained by the softer excellen- 
cies, and shown through the medium 
of amiable and truly valuable qua- 

es. 

wicaies is more common, Or more 
abused, than the appellative Lady. 
The adjectives young and old, fine 
and rich, pretty and good, alike in 
turn convey opinion, or rather custom, 
of the diversified classes and condi- 
tion of the fair sex. When taken 
plurally, and used collectively, as the 
ladies, every masculine breast glows 
with ardour, with natural attachment 
and pride, and assumes at once the 
chivalrous heroism of knighthood for 
their welfare and security. But defi- 
vitively speaking, then the test is tried 
either by truth or courtesy, Does one 
presume that any of the heroines in 
sacred or prophane history, in the 
Augustan or archive eras, were equal 
to the beautiful ladies of our happy 
time? This is courtesy. We have 
only read of those ladies who rode 
their milk-white steeds, and teazed 
their lords from their high watch- 
fowers and fascinated dwellings. 

The past is not equal to the present. 
We see our ladies breathe in loveli- 
hess, and witness their captivation to 
our hearts’ endearments. Negatively, 
a lady by.title may visit rouge et noir, 
and prove herself to have a title with- 
out being strictly a lady. She may 
ride in an equipage at her tradesman’s 
expense ; and they, in exchange, may 
Walk into a prison at her’s; _ 

A young lady is a ‘term nearly as 
wg abused as it is used: I often 
ofthe at ladies at fifty. I speak 
imp pplicability of the term, not 
ally, A young lady conveys at once 
2 ae os respectable import; hence 
its application so indiscriminately from 

© sreengrocer’s hoyden to the. baro- 
hets mincing heiress. An old lady is 
more easily definable: her dress be- 
Pan, tet to. have been once in 

ion's favour, and her habits prove 

“r how to be in comfortable circum- 
stances. ‘There are very few places 
ae Without Lady Townleys, Tea- 

*, aud. Malaprops; but Ladies 
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utable to either class as disrespect- - 
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Russell, of many shades, are residents 
in them likewise. A truly rich lady 
is not the ostentatious woman, given 
to flirtation, whose chariot-wheels rat- 
tle through spacious squares; not the 
present favourite child of capricious 
forturic, that denominates her such in 
the usual consideration of the money- 
loving and selfish world. I conceive 
a rich ladyis a woman that is precious 
in virtue: a pattern of all ayes, and 
for all time. It is the good doing and 
done to her inferiors and equals, 
which constitutes the bright essence 
of arich lady. Her precepts form her 
morals; her morals her manners: her 
manners give her amusements grace- 
ful and profitable example.. A suscep- 
tible heart, whose sluices are opened 
to the voice of pity;—a consistent 
deportment, that is regulated by active 
discernment and practical utility ;—a 
personal interest in the happiness of 
mankind ;—prompt in emergency, ex- 
hibiting energy and fortitude, yet 
applying the balsam of affection to the 
wounded and broken spirit ;— strongly 
impressed with a sense of duty when 
suppliants call ;—devoutly duteous, 
she strews her cultivated blossoms in 
her sphere with the hand of genius and 
beneficence, and sheds a sunshine to 
light the gloom of care, and calm life’s 
disastrous voyage, to her own final 
resting-place; with the breath.of mercy 
in the spirit oflove. — 


Islington. J. R. Prior. 
—__—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, | 


ky general interest created by 
the late trial in the west,* grow- 
ing out-of that belief in witchcraft 
which is still entertained. by the mass 
- of uneducated people, will perhaps 
render acceptable a few observations 
on the equally absurd faith of the edu- 
cated, or of the classes among US Un- 
deservedly called enlightened. 

Every one who ascribes a cause to 
an effect which has not a 
or analogous power to produce it,— 
every oe who believes that a body 
can act where it is not,—every one 
who considers that a material pheno- 
menon can take place without a mate- 
rial cause, or combination of material 
causes,—every one who considers that 
any force or power exists which is not 
essentially the multiple of some matter 
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~~ # See our Somersetshire News. | 
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into some motion,—is actually. as firm 
a believer in the principle of witchcraft 
as the woman and her daughters who 
assaulted the supposed witch at Wi- 
vilscomb. 

These are universal propositions, 
which admit of no exceptions in the 
whole range of human observation and 
science. Every one who should at- 
tempt to prove an exception to them 
would evince a mind not thoroughly 
practised in the art of reasoning, and 
capable of admitting by analogy the 
principle of witchcraft. 

Witchery is merely the assumption 
of a power which has no material or 
mechanical connexion with the alleged 
eflect; and, if the belief in it is one of 
the first of the family of superstitions 
which the educated have agreed to 
expel, their faith in other branches of 
the same family proves that they are 
more offended by its vulgarity and 
grossness than by its opposition to 
first principles of philosophical truth, 

In the politest circles we hear every 
moment of duck and ill-luck at cards 
and dice; and of good and ill fortune 
in all the affairs of life, as points of 
faith governing constant practice ; yet 
all those who talk of and believe in 
such operative agencies are palpably 
as complete dupes of the principle of 
witcheraft as the good women of Wi- 
vilscomb. , 

By the most splendid fire-sides we 
hear the gravest parties speaking of 
their dreams (which often, however, 
are their best thoughts,) as affording 
anticipations of goud or evil; and all 
believers in such circumstances, ut- 
terly unconnected as cause and effect, 
are of course radical believers, though 
in another form, in the principle of 
witchcraft. 

In our Universities, in our royal and 
other learned Societies, we hear the 
most sapient professors and most daz- 
zling lecturers treating gravely and 
eloquently of the mutual and innate 
attractions and repulsions of inert and 
senseless masses of matter; of innate 
powers of universal gravitation acting 
between planets through an infinite 

a and counteracted by projec- 
and cone got aiinities, single, double, 
ples of operating oe Po Plain 
it of number : “plain 


as it is, that no 
.nO such causes can 
any cotmmexion apt 


- ’ With the effects; and 
yet — your readers, enlightened 
y may fancy themselves, will 


, (M 
startle on discovering that Nae : 


any such innate causes as 
closely allied to belief inter li 
vulgar principle of witchcraft, ” 
It is to be feared that human natn 
: : : Te 
IS too radically infected with supersti. 
tion, or with a disposition to asctibe 
eflects to inadequate and irrelevant 
causes, or to principles which cannot he 
causes at all, for it to be expected that 
such errors will speedily be weeded 
from the mind. The learned, as they 
call themselves, who laugh at certain 
extravagancies of the less assuming 
classes, should however take the beam 
out of their own eyes before they can 
with effect remove the mote from 
the eyes of others. For their strong 
powers of reasoning by analogy vill 
continue to mislead the Unlettered as 
long as those who are misealled philo- 
sophers continue to teach, that some 
incomprehensible power in the earth 
acts on the opposite side of a stone, 
and occasions it to fall to the earth ;— 
that a cork is drawn to a bung floating 
on the water by mutual forces, which 
drive them by acting on their opposite 
sides ;—that the moon raises the water 
by pushing it upward from the bottom 
of the sea :*—as long as chemists talk 
so flippantly of their attractions, repul- 
sions, affinities, matter of caloric, and 
as many other gratuitous powers as 
would. furnish another thousand-an¢- 
one nights ;—as long as medical cal- 
leges teach that reptiles or plants are 
endowed with a principle of life distinet 
from the capabilities of their organiza 
tion to appropriate’ the powers by 
which they are surrounded ;—as * 
as waking dreamers discuss their halt- 
sleeping thoughts as portentous of ul- 
connected events;—and as as 
princes and Jordlings of the . : 
are governed by feelings about luc 
and ill luck, good or bad _ ngs 
and principles of absurd fatalism ! 


ee 





* As men have not time to examine os 
out of every three propositigns —. 
to them, so thousands never have va a 
ed that all motion is produced by ® <n 
in the direction of the motion; yo 
quently, that if the moon attracts oF 
the waters in a direction towards iia 
moon must push them upward 7 > 
bottom of the sea! So itis with a! P 
tended attractions ; yet such is the preciows 
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stuff taught to the youth ‘ af 


every university and every 


education as veritable philesopby ! regard 
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regard to results governed by the 
bances of cards and dice! 
, ComMON SENSE. 
the witchcraft of that mi- 
which is wee 9 in 

versities, and honoured in our 
sieatifi institutions, tends to confirm the 
faith of the educated in causation, contrary 
to reason and the laws of mechanics; yet 
the credulity of human nature in general 
is fostered by the transforming powers of 
harlequin’s wand, and the other fascinating 
food of superstition, introduced on the 
stage. Even the idioms of our language, 
and half our common-place phraseology, 
are debased by admitted miracles, all in 
the spirit of witchcraft, and introduced 
into it in the age of Shakspeare and New- 
ton, when witcheraft and conjuration were 
identified with religion itself, admitted by 
law, and questioned by no one. Yet the 
time must come when, as a consequence 
of these false admissions, the books and 
compositions of the age of the first four 
Georges must become even more obsolete 
than the quaint wit of the age of Elizabeth 
and the early Stuarts. 

——P— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HERE is mach truth in the re- 
marks of your correspondent C. 

in the last Number; though I think he 
issomewhat in error when he takes 
seven shillings per bottle as the ave- 
tage price charged by innkeepers, &c. 
for port-wine: I believe it will be 
found that the majority of them only 
charge six shillings; which, even for 
a good article, is certainly a high 
price. But I think the most crying 
sin of the innkeeper is the giving a bad 
article, a mere poisonous compound 
often, highly deleterious and injurious 
to the health and constitution of those 
who dare to drink it.- If it- were-pos- 
sible to get genuine old port-wine, I 
do not think six shillings per bottle, if 
the measure was tolerable, too much 
lor them to charge: for, if it has been 
several years in bottle, whether in their 
own cellars or those of the wine-mer- 
chant, interest for capital must be laid 
on; and it must be recollected, that 
the number of innkeepers and publi- 
cans who lay wine in by the pipe are 
Very few in comparison of those who 
purchase it by the dozen, and take a 
ne credit: in which case they 
i hot get good aged port-wine under 
about fifty-four shillings, if for that ; 
re then six shillings per bottle is not 
é °much for the various accommoda- 
ous hecessarily afforded by the inn- 
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keeper. But, as I have before sai, 
the difficulty is to get it good, which I 
have so constantly found nearly impos- 
sible in a long journey, that in despair 
I have constantly ordered sherry, as 
the least harmless: of the-two; and in 
this article, I must say, (with all my 
wish that innkeepers should be paid, 
and well paid, for the accommodations 
given,) the imposition is infinitely 
greater than in port; for their sherry 
is generally charged seven shillings, 
and is almost invariably half Cape: 
but whcther the innkeeper or the wine- 
merchant is most to blame for this, I 
cannot tell; but such is undoubtedly 
the fact. 

.C. states that the innkeeper, who 
had charged him so highly for his 
wine, “ broke forth with volubility up- 
on the enormous expenses to which he 
was subject,—-rent, taxes, &c.” Be it 
remembered, these are no trifles; and 
they should really form some excuse 
for alittle apparent overcharge: for it 
has been said, many years back, that 
man meets with his 

‘+ Warmest welcome at an inn.” 

For the last twelve months, there is 
no doubt but the innkeeper’s greatest 
profit has been on eatable articles, and 
not drinkable. From three to four 
shillings is a very general charge for a 
common hasty stage-coach dinner, .in- 
dependent of beer, wine, or waiters ; 
and this dinner consisting probably of 
a couple of joints, and a pudding or 
tart: of which he must be a goed 
trencher-man who. cOuld consume, in 
the short space of time allowed, more 
than a shilling’s worth; and, as to the 
poor ladies, who have picked two or 
three mouthfuls, and are charged the 
same, I have really often pitied them, 
or those who paid for them: for, whe- 
ther treated or not, it is the same thing 
to the innkeeper. 

About the latter end of last summer, 
I remember taking a stage-coach din- 
ner atan inn in Suffolk: the number 
which sat down was eight. It was 
what is called a cheap house, and 
we had consequently a plain dinner ; 
as follows:—A delicious light and ge- 
nuine Suffolk pudding, served up first, 
with the gravy of the meat; a roast 
leg of mutton of about ten pounds, 
with potatoes, greens, bread, and 
cheese; and we hugged ourselves at 
the cheapness of the rcpast, viz. half- 
a-crown a-head, and sixpence for ale, 
of which, upon the average, we did 


not drink above a pint a-piece. ~~ 
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ing the great profit upon the ale (much 
greater than any upon wine,) out of 
the question, how did the account 
stand? Why thas, or thereabouts :-— 
Eight persons for dinner at 2s. 6d. 
a-head peeeeeree ecepccecese dl 0 O 
Cost of dinner to the publican, - 
leaving out of the account the 
fragments left :— 
Leg of Mutton, 10 lbs. ats. d. 
Ald leccesecseecsseceee 3 9 
Pudding not more than -- 0 9 
Bread, Vegetables, &c.ee+s 1 0 gi ane 
ae od 


ib 


Profit to innkeeper---- 014 6 

What profit upon wine or spirits can 
be equal to this?’ It is very truc that 
provisions are now dearer than at the 
time I speak of; but still not at all 
equal to the scandalous charges that 
are made both at country inns, and at 
our metropolitan taverns, where the 
calculation for eating at a common 
charity-anniversary dinner, with no- 
thing out of the usual way, is about 
7s. Gd. Where is the alderman who 
could get it down? 

Another, and almost a greater, evil 
at inns, is the expected douceurs to the 
waiters, the ostlers, the chambermaids, 
the boots, the helpers without end. It 
is quite a regular thing for the waiter 
to get ten per cent. and from thought- 
less people often twenty per cent. on 
his master’s bill: as for the chamber- 
maid, she always gets fifty per cent. 
and sometimes the Lord knows how 
much more, upon the charges for beds. 
It cannot therefore be a matter of 
wonder, that waiters, ostlers, and 
chambermaids, should, instead of re- 
ceiving wages at the great inns, pay 
from twenty to fifty pounds a-year for 
their places: which is a well-known 
fact. Some stop should be put to this ; 
as was the case, many years ago, with 
regard to vails given at the houses of 
the great, where the servants made a 
point of getting possession of every 
possible article of your exterior dress ; 
such as hat, great-coat, cane, and 
gloves; expecting, nay demanding, a 
shilling for each: till it became rather 
an expensive thing, to aman of mode- 
rate Income, to be invited out to din- 
ner. It was,-I think, the late Jonas 
port wie told a nobleman, when 

oe t affor " ine with him, that he could 
ut. This led to an explana- 


tion, and to a Consider al i 

; able 

in the matter of rails, teration 
J. M. Lacy. 
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The Edinburgh Review, No, 75 
i - title of this northern period; 
cal publication is a misnomer: it 
is not a Review, but a collection gf 
** Essays on various subjects,” . to 
which the names of different ney 
books are, often very inappropriately 
refixed as mottoes. In numerous 
instances, the work, thus chosen as q 
text, is never once alluded to in the 
discourse which follows; but this dis. 
course, proceeding from an associa, 
tion of philosophers, infallible in wis. 
dom, incapable of prejudice, and inae 
cessible to the influence of party or of 
power, is put forth to the world a 
containing all the information that can 
be acquired on the subject of which it 
condescends to treat. Exceptions may 
be produced to the description here 
given ; but, we believe, few will deny 
that this is the characteristical feature 
of the work. a 
' The preceding observations have, 
doubtless, long ago suggested them- 
selves to many of the readers of the 
Edinburgh Review ; but the manner 
in which the first article of the Namber 
before us is introduced, most forcibly 
recalled the idea to our memory.’ The 
text-book is entitled, Reflections on the 
State of Ireland in the Nineteenth Cer 
tury, the progressive Causes which have 
produced it, and the measures best calew 
lated to remove some and mitigate others 
of them. But the essay-wrifer, as if 
there was no cause of grievance lll 
Ireland except tithes, and no country 
in the world whose example should be 
followed but his own, proceeds to give 
us twenty-six prosing pages concert 
ing the “History and Settlement of 
Tithes in Scotland,” and finishes with- 
out saying a single word of the book, 
for the review of which he is alone en- 
titled to his hire. An account of the 
final settlement of the tithes in Scot 
land, and the principle on whieh | 
present clergy are paid, 1s oy 
means uninteresting; and this might 
have been dispatched in a single Pies 
but the history of the causes W 
led to this settlement can be of ™ 
value ; because, it is to be hoped, they 
furnish no example: for they sit 
necessarily out of the disputes betwee® 
the crown and some powerful barons, 


c ‘ation of the church 
relative to the spoliation revenues, 
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revenues, during 
the Reformation, 


the stormy periods of 
and the subsequent 
‘ue rivalships of Episcopacy 

Naas Inthe scramble 
oe possession of the tithes between 
the lay-improprietors and the crown, 
the church,—who claimed all, and pos~ 
sessed none,—W as neglected. In the 
time of Charles the First a general 
adjustment was made, and rendered 
more effectual by subsequent enact- 
ments. The tithes were all valued at 
a fifth part of the rental of the estate, 
and sold to the proprietors of the land 
at nine (afterwards six) years’ pur- 
chase. If not purchased, a fifth of the 
rent was the commutation. In addi- 
tion to this, the landholders still re- 
mained liable to the maintenance of the 
parochial clergy, in such sum as should 
be modified by the Commissioners of 
Funds appointed for that purpose. 
The stipends of the clergy, at first 
small, are augmented from time to 
time, according to the will of these 
enema, never to exceed a fifth 
ol the rent; and these “* processes of 
augmeutation,” as they a: called, pro- 
duce continual heart-burnings between 
the minister and the heritors of his 
parish, with which the farmer, always 
holding at rack-rent, has nothing to do. 
The chief objection to tithes is the 
vexatious mode of exaction when le- 
= of — and - ragga 4g dura- 

y commutation, in conse- 
dian, owe “" being here- 
Stipend of the Homi pial ce 
ance to the lessee; hecause, if he pa 
tin the first instance it is al aa 
deducted fy hi ’ ways 

om his rent. 

Moore’s Loves of the Angels, and 
sient — and Earth, form the 
*apiege sone is 
ne contrasted panini aris d di a 
Unctive description of the go a 
0 
vith —e poets, will be read 
sound criticis, by every admirer of 
i 4cism and fine writing ; not- 

nding a few dashing meta- 
Pors, that remind us of fa lts which 

critic himself cond ee 

that Mr. Moo condemns. To say 
Appt re may “shine on, and 
tom an exe ous eclipse, unless it be 
invnceinahiee of his own light,” is an 
poet « conceit worthy of an Irish 


extracted fre following paragraph, 
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On of felicitous and florid 
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discrimination, demonstrates that the 
criticism has been drawn up by the 
hand of a master. 

We do not believe Mr. Moore ever 
writes a line, that in itself would not pass 
for poetry, that is not at least a vivid or 
harmonious common-place. Lord Byron 
writes whole pages of sullen, crabbed prose, 
like a long dreary road, that, however, 
leads to doleful shades, or palaces of the 
blest. In short, Mr. Moore's Parnassus is 
a blooming Eden; Lord Byron’s is a rugged 
wilderness of shame and sorrow. On the 
tree of knowledge of the first, you can see 
nothing but perpetual flowers and verdure; 
in the last, you see the naked stem and 
rough bark ; but it heaves at intervals with 
inarticulate throes, and you hear the 
shrieks of-a human voice within. 

The publication of the Speeches of the 
Right Honourable Henry Gratian, has 
brought forth nearly forty pages of ful- 
some panegyric upon the public con- 
duct and the eloquence of that gentle- 
man. After wading, with praiseworthy 
patience, through this wearisome mass 
of words and sentences, we confess 
that the writer has failed, with all his- 
talents, in convincing us, (as he really 
strives to do,) either that Mr. Grattan’s 
eloquence was equal to that of Demos- 
thenes, or that his patriotism was more 
enlightened than that of a modern 
Whig. In the former, the few extracts 
given in this Review give evidence of 
his inferiority; and, in the latter, it is 
sufficient to state, that he was always 
found by the side of the ministry when 
there was a question of waging war 
against the liberties of France. 

The fourth is a well-written article 
upon Botany Bay, consisting, chiefly, 
of Remarks on the “‘ Report of the Com; 
missioner of Inquiry into the State of the 
Colony of New South Wales.” Mr. 
Bigge, the author of that Report, was 
sent to-that colony, for the purpose of 
enquiring into the conduct of Gover- 
nor Macquarrie, who, it would seem, 
was more foolish than wicked. One 
of the strongest charges against the 
governor, was that of advancing con- 
victs to the dignity of magistrates ; 
and, on the probable necessity, and 
even utility, of doing so, in such @ 
colony, the Reviewer makes many 
very sensible remarks. “ Men,” says 
he, ‘‘ are governed by words ; and, un- 
der the infamous term convict, are 
comprehended crimes of the most dif- 
ferent degrees and species of guilt: 
therefore, to say that a man must be 
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tion, as a magistrate, merely because 
he is a convict, is to govern mankind 
with a dictionary, and to surrender 
sense and usefulness to sound.” The 
Code Napoleon contains a chapter, the 
humanity of which is often boasted of 
by the French. Whena criminal has 
expiated his crime by undergoing the 
punishment awarded by the law, (for 
that of death is far less usual than with 
us,) however infamous it be, he may, 
after five years’ residence in one com- 
mune, and on receiving a certificate 
of his good conduct from the munici- 
pality, procure his Rehabtlitation, 
which re-instates him into all his former 

rights of citizenship. ; 
Ata public dinner in Edinburgh, in 
January last, Mr. Jeffrey made his 
Recantation of the casuistical doctrine 
of Virtual Representation, by which he 
had been so long deluded, and de- 
clared his determination to join the 
standard of parliamentary reform. ‘This 
is the first number of his Review which 
has appeared since that memorable 
declaration; and, accordingly, the 
editor, to evince his sincerity and his 
readiness to coalesce with the radicals, 
has devoted his fifth article, consisting 
of above twenty pages, to a laudatory 
notice of Cobbett’s Cottage Economy. 
it is not our present duty to enter into 
the merits or defects of this little work. 
We are not animadverting on Mr. 
Cobbet, but reviewing his reviewer. 
The mild and conciliating spirit of the 
latter gentleman is glaringly apparent, 
and we trust the former will appreciate 
this condescension as he ought. In 
the same manner, however, as in cases 
of ordinary warfare, the yielding party 
has proposed terms of capitulation. 
Mr. Cobbett is requested to increase 
the usefulness of his books, by leaving 
out his flings at Methodists ; and, more 
particularly, “his invectives against 
Mr. Malthus, founded entirety upon 
the misunderstanding of that virtuous 
and enlightened man’s principles.” We 
must here enter our serious protest 
against this Jesuitical attempt to con- 
Join virtue and knowledge as necessarily 
connected ; for, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the terms, a man may be 
honourable in his conduct, and bene- 
Volent in his intentions, without pos- 
sessing the genius of a Newton, or the 

wisdom of a Socrates. 

Pw Inquiry into the Principles of 
a — m Grecian Architecture, by 
of ee » Karl of Aberdeen, is the text 
'e sixth article, and furnishes an 


active [May 1 
opportunity of publishin 

which have induced aoe 
subscribers to the national monume 
of Scotland, to recommend the « Re 
storation of the Parthenon of Athens” 
on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh, Iti 
well known that this still existing tem. 
ple of Minerva is simply @ roof sup. 
ported on pillars; and, it Seems, there 
is a party of the subscribers, among 
whom is the Earl of Aberdeen, yi, 
recommend a building in the Gothic 
style, with convenient halls and apart. 
ments for shelter; and, therefore, ap. 
parently more congenial to the climate 
of Caledonia. It is acknowledged, in 
reply, that the Grecian temple admits 
of no habitable interior; but this, they 
Say, is not its destination. “It js 
monument which we are to contem- 
plate from without, and which appears 
in its pride when considered as part of 
the surrounding landseape. The fol- 
lowing observation is curious, and 
would provoke a smile, if read to an 
inhabitant of the south of Europe. 

‘The belief that a Grecian temple cannot 
look beautiful, but in the climste and 
under the sun of Attica, is a total mistake, 
The clear atmosphere which prevails dur- 
ing the frosts of winter, or in the autumnal 
months, in Scotland, is as favourable to 
the display of architectural splendour, as 
the warm atmosphere of Greece. ‘The 
Melville monument, in St. Andrew’ 
square, appears no-ways inferior to the 
original in the Roman capital.” 

The materials, too, are objected to; 
but, it is here asserted, that “the 
freestone, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
is equal, in texture and durability, 
the marble of Pentelicus, of which the 
Parthenon was formed.” oe nostri 
antas componere tiles. 
"We tun ments Dissertation 01 
Church Establishments, which —w 
to be a continuation of that on oe 
already mentioned. The pepe, Ae 
probably been too long for yi sc 
article; and was, therefore, eh this 
two. The pampblets to whit al 
latter half is attached, are the a 
known Remarks on the Conn er 
Public Wealth by the Clergy of at. 
Christian Nation, and The He i. 
the English Elergy asserted, The fe" 
answer to the preceding. ts appeal 
remarks upon these pamphle os prit- 
to be just and pertinent; but to ge? 
cipal object of the Reviews , 
History and Application o 4 
Fruits” and “ Tenths” inthe they 
of England and ident, crow? 
were appropriated by This 





1925 b eans uninter 

‘e hi is no m ; m 
Tis hin presents us with a picture 
. the rapacity of the higher orders of 
the clergy in the means by which they 
contrived to frustrate the bounty of 
Queen Anne. When our church was 
Roman Catholic, the first year s reve- 
wue of every spiritual preferment was 
daimed by the pope, under the deno- 
mination of ‘ First Fruits ;” and, 
besides these, this head of the church 
hada right to a tenth of all ecclesi- 
astical emoluments whatever, payable 
every year at Christmas, and called 
“Tenths.” At the period of the 
reformation, the first fruits and tenths 
were given to the king. These were 
valued, and the valuation became in 
tine very disproportionate to the real 
revenues. The whole of these first 
fruits and tenths were given, in 1704, 


to a corporation which was to be 


erected for the purpose of augmenting 
swalllivings; and this is what is called 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. ‘There is much 
curious information relative to the dis- 
tribution of this bounty, and the 
quirks and quibbles by which the 
higher dignitaries have succecded in 
shaking off from their own shoulders 
the burden of providing for the poor 
clergy; but, for this, we must refer to 
the Review itself, which is well worthy 
of perusal. 
_Wenow come to a short treatise on 
Negro Slavery, which is written in a 
spint of serious philanthropy. The 
pamphlet on which the reviewer builds 
his remarks, is entitled, Negro Slavery, 
or a Creed of some of the many prominent 
features of that State of Society, as it 
exists in the United States and the West 
Indies ; and the extracts given, demon- 
strate that the abolition of the trade 
has done little to ameliorate the hard- 
ships of the slaves. The reviewer, as 
well as the pamphlet, pleads for 
cinancipation; and this upon a princi- 
ple ol so broad a basis, that there was a 
ume when such language would not 
have been admitted into the Edinburgh 
eview, - 
" € hold it altogether impossible,” says 
mietsin th’ ‘‘tor any rational being to 
a Gs e abstract right of one class of 
slavery Une another in the state of 
rial ne ie this point, it is most mate- 
ue ey e, that no doubt whatever can 
nite hea man, or a class of men, pre- 
"ty Solute dominion over the mass of 
a tr imei although what is 
: P ion pene alone be in question, 
tery over the pt made to exercise a mas- 
persons of individuals, it is 
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quite manifest that the people are fully jus- 
tified in rising up and overthrowing their 
oppressors ; and, if it be needful, in utterly 
destroying them.” 

The nintharticle, on English Tragedy, 
is very long; but, notwithstanding, 
does not, in our opinion, claim much of 
our attention. The History of our 
Drama, from the earliest times, to 
those of Moore and Southern, occupies 
twenty-seven pages, with matter 
which, perhaps from our want of taste 
for such disquisitions, isto us very uh- 
interesting. From the judgment of the 
critic we are, in many places, inclined 
to differ; and, even when we agree, 
we find little of amusement, and less of 
instruction. After this long tirade on 
the merits of our early dramatists, four 
or five pages are bestowed upon 
Knowles’s Virginius, and Beddoes’s 
Bride’s Tragedy ; “the two pieces 
which stand at the head of the article.” 
These pages are chiefly extraets ; and 
the authors need neither be thankful 
for praise, nor indignant at censure. 

The next article, on East and West 
India Sugar, is obviously written by a 
thorough-bred political economist, who 
talks of the profit on capital, of aban- 
doning the cultivation of poor soils, 
and of adjusting the supply to the 
effective demand, &c. as if all these 
things could be done in an evening, as 
he writes his pages. The writer is ob- 
viously a partizan. The duties on 
East and West India sugar must be 
equalized, otherwise we are sacrificing 
the commerce of Hindostan for the 
sake of Jamaica, and encouraging the 
trade inslaves. Such sweeping asser- 
tions savour of something different from 
sober reason. Although the duty on 
East-India sugar were continued, it is 
doubtful whether the commerce of 

Hindostan would be sacrificed ; and, 
though the extra-duty were aban- 
doned, it is not very certain that the 
slave-trade would cease toexist. We 
neither believe, nor wish, that this con- 
test of rival interests should be hastily 
and heedlessly settled. The matter 
requires consideration; and the readers 
of the Edinburgh Review, who feel an 
interest in the dispute, might better 
understand both sides of the question if 
they would read what Mr.Cobbett has 
lately written on the subject. ; 
The Nomination of Scottish Juries 
is a short, but well-written, article. 
Its text is,.A Letterto Mr. Peele, on the 
Courts of Law in Scotland ; which, we 


are simply told, is a smart pamphlet. 
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It will probably gratify some of our 
English readers, to learn the present 
mode of choosing a Scotch jury in cri- 
minal cases:—In trials at Edinburgh, 
where the high Court of Justiciary re- 
sides, the sheriff of the county summons 
forty-five jurymen, chosen by him 
from his list of those liable to serve. 
At the circuit courts, which usually 
include three or four counties, the 
sheriffs of the several counties in the 
district send fifteen jurymen each. 
From the whole number in either case, 
(forty-five or sixty, as the case may 
happen,) the judges select fifteen 
for the petit-jury ; and, of these, the 
prosecutor and the prisoner, may each 
challenge five peremptorily, that is, 
without assigning any cause, and the 
panel must then be filled up from the 
other jurors. Now the improvements 
proposed by the reviewer, are, in the 
first place, that the sheriff shall be 
obliged to return his jurymen from his 
list by rotation, which he is now only 
recommended to do; and, secondly, 
that the fifteen jurors, presented to the 
court, shall not be picked from the 
forty-five at the discretion of the judge, 
but drawn by lot. When the fifteen 
jurymen are impanelled, they decide 
by majority; and eight to seven is 
sufficient to condemn or acquit the pri- 
soner. It may scem hard to an Eng- 
lishman that a man should be hanged 
when seven of the jury wish to save his 
life ; but a Scotchman is still more as- 
tonished to hear, (as is generally 
believed,) that our law produces una- 
nimity by the threat of starvation! 
The Builder's Guide, on which not a 
single word is bestowed, gives occasion 
for remarks on the Duty on Slate and 
Stone carried Coastwise. These dutics 
in the average of seven years, from 
1815 to 1821 inclusive, have not 
amounted to 50,0001. per annum, be- 
cause, in most cases, 26 per cent. of 
the value amounts to a prohibition. 
In the mode of exaction, too, there are 
absurdities of a glaring kind ; such as, 
if carried by hand, they pay no duty, 
so that a bridge saves the whole; and 
such are the Custom-house regulations, 
that, although shipped, they may at 
some places be sent forty or fifty miles 
without paying any thing; while, in 
anes mile makes them liable 
uty: and all thi , 
women + ag this may occur at the 
heme and last article, is entitled, 
oly Alliance versus Spain ; and 
Purports to be “a statement: of such 


On the Establishment of a Meteorological Society, 


[May 1, 
facts and arguments as may enable 
us to estimate the justness of the War 
now threatened by the ultra-royalists of 
France against Spain.” Since this 
article was written, threatened war has 
actually begun; and this, together With 
the documents laid before the House 
have so changed the view of the ques. 
tion, that any observations upon the re. 
viewer's statement would be perfectly 
nugatory. 
ee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 

SIR, 
a. me to express my hearty 

good wishes for the success of the 
plan alluded to in your last number by 
Mr. Tatem, of establishing a Meteoro- 
logical Society. It is, indeed, matter 
of surprise, sir, that such a design 
should not have been carried into effect 
long ago. © Many branches of know- 
ledge, for the promotion’ of which so- 
cieties have been instituted, are of 
doubtful, and some of at least remote 
utility, compared with meteorology, 
which in this country comes home to 
the feelings and fire-sides of all, for it 
touches the comfort and the health 
of all. 

It would be easy to enlarge on the 
proverbially fluctuating nature of our 
climate, the continual efforts we are 
compelled to exert in order to guard 
against its effects; and, In despite of 
all that can be done, the many baneful 
diseases to which they give rise. But 
such a task would be superfluous on a 
subject so generally admitted and un- 
derstood. Besides, each of these, or 
even a part of these, topics, were : 
properly discussed, would of tse 
afford scope for a separate pre 00g ’ 

It may be remarked, however, “_ 
the subject of climate, or what may 
called its Economics, is one that 4 
not received the philosophical = e- 
ration, even from medical ‘oo 
which it ought to have received. _ 
doubtedly, there are to be met parr 
many of the journals, valuable no ” 
and registers of the weather, aie 
they are so scattered through ° ives 
sand volumes, and are in gt * 
so isolated, that ss oo deductio 
can be obtained from them. , 

It is likewise true, that the oop 
of atmospherical phenomen tion if 
dergone much able investiga en 
some individual works. But Climate 
views have been too general. great 
has been discussed upon the are 


. . ° bd » * . , ve 
stale, while its localities ha slenderly 





828 hed. Yet these are, in 
derly touched. Xe oH 
- the principal points, because lt 
a r these that man can exercise 


is ove exe! 
“n control. A climate, In itself 
eenerally good, or the contrary, may, 


by the influence of localities, and arti- 
icial circumstances, have its charac- 
ter totally changed, or greatly modi- 
fied. The town of Calcutta in the 
Fast Indies, the draining of the fenny 
districts in this country, and the en- 
closing of commons, furnish familiar 
instances of this.* -_ 

But, sir,independently of the positive 
good effects to be expected from the 
labours of such a society, the whole 
subject itself is one of universal inter- 
est, upon which every person Is more 
ot iess competent to say something ; for 
one of its primary and professed ob- 
jects is to treat of that which is the 
first and the last word in every one’s 
mouth, viz. the weather. Besides, it 
embraces a vast diversity of important 
objects. The seasons, the incessant 
vicissitudes of climate, vegetation, 
many points connected with natural 
history, astronomical phenomena, me- 
dical statistics, &c. and, in fact, there 
ishardly any part of natural knowledge 
that may not be made to bear upon it. 
inorder, however, to concentrate in- 
formation, and render it available fur 
the purposes of life, something more is 
hecessary than detached notes in peri- 
odical works. I should hope, then, sir, 
that the proposalof your correspondent 
will be acted on by those who are best 
able to give it the requisite support and 
clieiency, and that we shall soon con- 
gratulate you on having been instru- 
mental! In preparing the public mind 
for a0 institution, which, once set on 
oot, must succeed; and from which 
“ciety at large may expect to derive. 
the most signal advantages. 

, Henry Epmonpston. 

Neweastle-upon-T'yne, April 1823. 


—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
iI. 

F that extraordinary species of 
ine ee so different from, yet 
immer in beauty and in skill, the 

a ; Works of Greece and Rome, 
Morise, Mapp sap Goths, or the 
ta 1¢ Orientalists, whence, 

Dr, 
Mate of 


this w 

calspecin aa an excellent medi- 
of the manner ing this 

departinent Fithecc of treating i 








Clarke's small work on thie cli- 
the south of Europe, illustrates 
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it may be asked, did it take its origin? 
The answer is obvious. From those 
countries in which it arrived earliest to 
perfection ; namely, France and Eng- 
land. In neither country is the term 
Gothic to be found in ancient authors. 
But it may be adopted in no degrading 
sense, to denote the simple fact of its 
invention in what are generally styled 
the Gothic ages; and, if the regular 
degrees by which this architecture at- 
tained to its highest excellence can be 
traced, no other evidence will be ne- 
cessary to prove, that it is not of 
foreign or Asiatic origin. 

The grand stages of the Gothic style 
may be distinguished by the appella- 
tions of Norman-Gothic, of pure or 
absolute Gothic, and of the florid 
Gothic, agreeably to the arrangement 
of Mr. Warton. The Saxon mode of 
building with ponderous pillars, and 
massive circular arches, was evidently 
a rude and adulterated imitation of the 
Roman style ; many specimens of 
which, doubtless, remained to the pe- 
riod of the heptarchy. But, though 
elegance was thussacrificed tostrength, 
the principal Saxon churches were cer- 
tainly noble structures in that pecu- 
liar mauner, barbarous as it must 
comparatively be accounted. This 
appears, among other instances, from 
the ancient description of the cathe- 
dral church at Hexham, erected by St, 
Wilfrid, a.p. 674; also of St. Peter’s at 
York, rebuilt by Abp. Albert, A.D. 767, 
In the latter are specified pillars, 
arches, vaulted roofs, porticoes, gal- 
leries, altars, &c. with their various 
ornaments and decorations.—( Vide 
Bentham’s Historical Remarks, §c.) 

St. Peter’s church in the monastery 
of Wermouth was erected, as we learn 
from Bede, about the same time with 
the cathedral of Hexham by Benedict 
Biscopius ; that abbot going over ta 
France, A.D. 675, to engage workmen 
to build his church after the Roman 
manner. ‘lhe same venerable author 
tells us, ‘that, in the year 710, a King 
of the Picts, intending to raise a church 
of stone to the honour of St. Peter, 
sent to South Britain for artificers to 
build it after the Roman manner. This 
style continued prevalent for a century 
after the conquest, though with such 
improvements, that William of Malmes- 
bury scruples not to call it “‘ Novum 
genus cedificandi ;” but this new kind of 
building did by no means consist in 
any general approach to the pointed 


i le. The Saxon churches 
or Gothic style. T aves 
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were of moderate size; those of the 
Normans large, sumptuous, and car- 
ried up to a proportionate height with 
two, and sometimes three, ranges of 
pillars, one above another, connected 
by circular arches forming an upper 
and lower portico, and over them a 
gallery. The Saxon churches, more- 
over, were formed on the plan of the 
Basilica, or Roman courts of justice, 
with a nave and side-aisles divided by 
colonnades; the transept, surmounted 
in the centre by a tower, was an addi- 
tion of the Normans. 

Edward the Confesser had, indeed, 
introduced this style of building, with 
many other improvements, from Nor- 
mandy, where he had passed many 
years of his life. ‘The abbey church of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, rebuilt by 
this famous monarch about the year 
1050, and in which he lies buried, is 
spoken of by William of Malmesbury, 
and Matthew Paris, as an edifice 
erected upon the new construction. 
The conqueror built many stately 
churches and castles, with more than 
thirty mouasteries, among which were 
those of Batteland Selby. S:. Paul’s 
cathedral, with a very great part of 
London, was burnt in 1086; and, in 
the reign of William Rufus, ‘* the 
ehurch was rebuilt by Mauritius, 
bishop of that see, on a plan so exten- 
Sive, and a design so great, that most 
people who lived at that time censured 
it as a rash undertaking, and judged 
that it never would be accomplished.” 
—( Godwin de Prasul. Anglia. ) 

Of the succeeding reign, Ordericus 
Vitalis, as quoted by Dr. Henry, (Hist. 
G. B. vol. vi. p. 181,) says, ‘The 
new cathedrals and = innumerable 
churches that were built in all parts, 
together with the many magnificent 
cloisters and monasteries, and other 
apartments of monks that were then 
erected, afford a sufficient proof of the 
great felicity of England in the reign of 
Henry I. 

Of this Norman style many noble 
specimens remain, among which ma 
be reckoned, the transept of Winches- 
ter cathedral, the two towers of Exe- 
ter, the nave of Gloucester, the west 
frout of Rochester, the parochial 
— of Rumsey, the collegiate 

a ’ of Southwell, &c. But, though 

166 a century had elapsed since the 

masalee cobs emai ach, th 
requiring no Trace beng fame — 
were the characteristic " uttresses, 

s of the main 


(May 1, 
the spiral 
Work, the 


building; and, for ornaments, 
groove, the net or lozenge 
“chevron work, or zig-zag mouldin 
the embattled and triangular fret, the 
billet and patched mouldings the 
fillet, the nebule, &c. Of the few 
Saxon remains, the ancient part of the 
abbey church of St. Alban’s, of the 
cathedral of Durham, of the Under 
Croft of Canterbury, and the tower 
called Bigod’s Tower, adjoining the 
east side of Norwich castle, are amo 
the most remarkable. The lastis cop. 
jectured by Mr. King to have beey 
built in the time of Canute. Archap. 
logia, Vol. IV. p. 396.) 

The church of St. Cross, near Win. 
chester, was begun about the year 
1132 by the celebrated Henry De 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, and bro- 
ther to King Stephen. This prelate 
appears to have been a magnificent 
patron of the arts, as well as an elo. 
quentorator, anda commanding states- 
man. ‘* This ancient church,” says 
Mr. Milner, ‘‘ may perhaps be consi- 
dered as the first regular step to the 
introduction of that beautiful style of 
architecture, properly styled the point- 
ed,” that is, the Gothic. 

The Normans, in their lofty style of 
building, not only piled arches and pil- 
lars upon each other, but imitated them 
in the masonry of their walls, occasion- 
ally causing those circular arches to 
intersect each other, as in the fine 
transept of Winchester cathedral, bult 
by Bishop Walkelin, cousin to the con- 
queror ; though not aware of its happy 
effect in forming the pointed arch, 
until De Blois, resolving to ornament 
the whole sanctuary of the church of 
St. Cross with these intersected sem- 
circles, conceived the idea of opening 
them, by way of windows, to the num- 
ber of four over the altar, and eight on 
each side the choir, which at once pro- 
duced a series of highly-pointed arches. 
This naturally led to a long and nat- 
row form of window, requinng that 
the pillars placed on each side, by way 
of support or ornament, should be Pe 
portionably tall and slender. Purbec 
marble was first adopted for this pur 
pose; but, this being deemed er 
quate to the incumbent weight, ry 
the shafts to be multiplied, and this 


the cluster-column was produced. in 


the progress of improvement, two - 
these narrow windows were not i 
frequently placed under one 7 
arch, as in the lower tire of the _ , 
of Netley abbey. This at 
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, » be n their heads 
causing a space betwee ’ 


: eupied by a tre-foil, or a 

it wae; and the pleasing effect of 
a simple ornament soon ergo 

its introduction into the heads of the 

arches themselves. In time, the tre- 

fuil and quatre-foil became a cinque- 

fuil, the cinque-foil a fan, and the fan 

finally terminated in the rosette, form- 

ing a single window of great magni- 
tude and beauty, as that over the north 
entrance of Westminster abbey. The 
large east and west windows re- 
sired numerous divisions or mullions ; 
which, as well as the ribs and transoms 
of the vaultings, gradually ramified 
nto all the varieties of tracery. The 
pointed arch on the exterior of the 
building Was surmounted by an orna- 
wented canopy of the same form, and 
the buttresses tapered into light and 
elegant pinnacles. These seem to 
have suggested the idea of a spire, as 
the proper finish of the square tower ; 
and then the Gothic cathedral was 
completed.—( Vide Milner’s Essay on 
the pointed Areh. ) 

From the introduetion of the pointed 
arched window by Bishop Henry de 
Blois, in the church of St. Cross, forty 
yearssubsequentto the first crusade, the 
earliest period of the Gothic architee- 
ture, orthe Norman-Gothic, may be said 
tocommence. This lasted about a cen- 


tury, during the reigns of Stephen,’ 


Henry II. Richard I. King John, and 
part of Henry II. The noble paro. 
chial church of Rumsey, in Hampshire, 
was the work of the princely De Blois 
in the reign of Stephen. The west 
end of the Temple-church in London 
Was erected in the reign of Henry UI. 
Here we find pointed and round arches 
itermixed ; the great arches are 
pointed, and the windows above_are 
round, The west door is a round 
arch richly ornamented. The great 
oo tower of Ely cathedral, built 
ishop Rydel, who died a.p. 1189, 
the last of Henry EI. consists of pointed 
om In the reigns of Richard I. 
nest to the pointed style made 
ae gee as may be seen in the 
noo . Beaulieu abbey, and different 
of De Lucy’s work in Winches- 
cathedral, executed at that time. 
a reign of Henry IIT. the 
a ae perhaps, to its high- 
wae first building ereeted upen a 
ti Bian, and which had no mix- 
“at the early Norman or Saxon 
“ Nits Composition, seems to have 
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been the cathedral of Salisbury. The 
former cathedral, situated at Old 
Sarum, was begun after the conquest ; 
so that it could scarcely have been 
finished more than a century, when 
Bishop Poore laid the foundation of the 
present justly-admired church in 1220, 
the 5th of Henry IIL. and the super- 
structure was not wholly compléted 
till 1258; at which time, the second 
stage of the Gothic architecture, that 
of the pure and absetute Gothic, may 
be said to coinmence. ‘The elegant 
structure at the cast end of Ely cathe- 
dral, in the same style, was finished in 
1250. King Heury ILI. also rebuilt, ia 
the new manner, a great part of the 
abbey church at Westminster, erected 
200 years before by Edward the Con- 
fessor; and the high pointed arch, the 
improved lancet-window, the clustered 
column, the light and ribbed vault- 
ings, encircled at their intersection 
with orbs, foliage, and other devices, 
became common in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

The pointed style in Franee, is said, 
by Mr. Whittington, to have first ap- 
peared in the church of the convent of 
St. Denis, built by the famous Abbot 
Suger, and begun in the year 1137, 
somewhat later than that of St. Cross, 
but of a more decided character. ‘The 
church and monastery of the knights 
templars, at Paris, scon followed the 
church of St. Denis. ‘The choir of the 
cathedral of Lyons, and the collegiate 
church of St. Nicholas at Amiens, in 
this style, were constructed about the 
same period: and before the end of the 
12th century, the ancient heavy man- 
ner, as Mr. W. tells us, “was every- 
where discontinued, and the new airy 
unmixed Gothic universally adopted.” 

The cathedrals of Rheims and 
Amiens were erected during the reign 
of Louis IX. or St. Louis. They were 
nearly contemporary with Salisbury, 
but in richness of ornanient far supe- 
rior; though, perhaps, not in architec- 
tural skill and real elegance. The 
west front of Rheims, in particular, is 
extolled, as displaying the most exqut- 
site combinations of grace and beauty. 
Amiens, though much inferior in its 
dimensions to Salisbury, is likewise 
said to exhibit a more advaneed state 
of the art; more especially in respect 
to the side windows, which are of a 
form and magnitude not known in 
England till half a century afterwards ; 
three noble rosettes, or circular lights 


stai iso adorning the 
of stained glass, a vane 
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dral. ‘To claim, therefore, for this 
style of building, the exclusive appel- 
lation of English, must, as Mr. W. 
observes, be an assumption destitute 
of all authority. Yet the introduction 
of the pointed style is so nearly con- 
temporancous in France and England, 
that the honour of the invention will 
always remain doubtful. The glorious 
reign of St. Louis may, indeed, rea- 
sonably be deemed more favourable to 
its improvement, than the weak and 
distracted government of Henry III. 
who was not, however, wanting in his 
patronage of this-noble art. On the 
other hand, the triumph of the Gothic 
style in France, Mr. W. allows to have 
been of short duration; and, in a great 
measure, to have ceased soon after the 
commencement of the 14th century, the 
two suceceding ones being distin- 
guished by no architectural efforts of 
equal excellence. ‘The two obvious 
causes assigned, are the wars which 
the English carried into the’ heart of 
Trance; and the factions of the nobles, 
which rendered t!at kingdom a theatre 
of bloodshed and desolation. 

Architecture, under Edward IL., con- 

tinued nearly the same as in the time 
of his father, Henry ILL. but, about 
the beginning of the reign of Edward 
IL. the mode of vaulting became more 
decorated ; the slender shafts which 
surrounded the column were wrought 
up together with it. The windows 
were enlarged; and divided, by stone 
mullions, into numerous ramifications 
and compartments of leaves, flowers, 
and other varied forms. The ase of 
painted and stained glass favoured this 
enlargement of the “ storied windows,” 
particularly those of the east and west; 
which now took up nearly the whole 
breadth of the nave, and were carried 
almost as high as the vaulting, and 
made a splendid appearance. The 
fashion of adorning the west front of 
the cathedrals and collegiate churches 
with rows of statues in niches, or 
tabernacles with canopies over them, 
became general. Of these, beautiful 
specimens may be seen at Salisbury, 
Litchfield, Weils, St. Mary’s chapel, 
Ely, and many other places. 

‘I he pure and unmixed Gothic style 
of fae ) the middle of the reign 
flenry VI <hr gen we that of 
addition emianan - po thbe eee wires 
aemé in the ae ase it reached its 
King’s Collec — ‘cent structure of 

s¢ chapel; the admirable 
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transepts and west front of the cathe- 





decorations, harmony, and (May, 
? ’ “4 
of which, were never arent 
succeeding artists, Early in the by 
of Edward IV. a remarkable ase 
took place in the predominant ein 
building, by the introduction of a en 
fusion of novel and fanciful oe 
and admirably ji ious, ee 
é ty Ingenious, devices, 50 
as to give rise to a third wra in the 
progress of the pointed or Gothic 
architecture. 
The first considerable appear 
“ the florid Gothic,” abearding tele 
Warton, was in the Chapel of St 
George at Windsor, erected by King 
Edward IV. and it was completed in 
the superb chapel of Henry VII. at 
Westminster. ‘It distinguishes jt 
self,” says the same writer, “by an 
exuberance of decoration, by roof 
where the most delicate fret-work is 
expressed in stone, and by a eertain 
lightness of finishing, as in the roof of 
the choir at Gloucester, where it is 
thrown like a web of embroidery 
over the old Saxon vaulting.” Monv- 
mental shrines, which admit a multi- 
plicity of highly-finished ornaments, 
afford exquisite specimens of this 
style; as those of Bishops Fox and 
Waynflete at Winchester, also the 
screen of that cathedral erected by 
Bishop Fox in 1525. The tower of 
Gloucester cathedral, the parochial 
churches of Glastonbury and Taunton, 
and the west tower of York cathedral, 
Bishop West’s chapel adjoining the 
south isle of Ely cathedral, and many 
other buildings, still extant, are in this 
style. ; 
During this period, which lasted 
about a century, and expired towards 
the close of the reign of Henry VIII. 
lighter and higher finishing Was be- 
stowed on all the ornamental parts; 
“and the ribs of the vaulting in part 
cular,” says Mr. Bentham, “became 
at length divided into: such an abun- 
dance of parts, issuing from their a 
posts as from a centre, and spreading 
themselves over the vaulting, — 
they were intermixed with such a 
cate sculpture as gave the whole en 
the appearance of embroidery; a 
riched with clusters of pendent a 
ments, resembling the works na ‘ 
sometimes forms in caves and gro 


toes. ‘The most striking instance of 
this kind is displayed in t 
ous chapel of Henry V 
minster.” 

“The canopies of tabernac 
says Mr, Dallaway, 
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sepulchral effigies, the shrines of ex- 
holder ornaments by whic 
the building was a ona sony 
scale, in the high altars and screens 
indescribable richness, continue ; 
fascinate every eye by their beauty an 

4% Whether upon the whole 
sublimity. aah h F 
this new style of building, or rather o 
decoration, Was an improvement, may 
perhaps be doubted. Mr. Milner, a 
discerning judge, says, “ I cannot by 
any means agree that the gorgeous or 
florid style, which began 1n the reign of 
Henry VI. was more excellent than 
that which immediately preceded it. 
What was gained to our ecclesiastical 
structures after the middle of the 15th 
century in beauty, was lost in subli- 
nity.” And Mr. Dallaway himself 
says of this species of architectural re- 
finement, “the high altars, shrines, 
and sepulchral monuments, were com- 
bined to increase the richness of the 
whole interior to an eventual excess.” 
Ithowever constitutes a most beautiful 
variety of the Gothic architecture, and 
excites undiminished admiration. 

The rage of reformation which arose 
in the latter years of Henry VIII. 
inflicted a mortal blow on this species 
of nationalmagnificence. The churches 
and chapels belonging to some of the 
monasteries equalled the cathedrals in 
grandeur, and many others were ad- 
nired for their richness and elegance. 
These majestic and stately structures 
were, indeed, the chief ornaments of 
the kingdom: and, doubtless, those 
learned and peaceful communities 
comprehended a large proportion of 
the most virtuous and valuable mem- 
bers of the nation; men who, whatever 
might be their errors, were entitled to 
far different treatment from that which 
they experienced. In these seques- 
tered Cloisters, the elegant and polite 
arts were assiduously and successfully 
cultivated ; and they were justly famed 
rs their deeds of munificence, their 
: arities, and their hospitality. The 
— of the conventual ‘houses, 

er, Instead of bei i- 
ated on their diecchution 46 elas dae. 
a . utility and beneficence, served 
ine em the crowd of servile 

TS €ver ready to obey the bar- 
i commands of a bloody, capri- 
J » And remorseless tyrant. 

ho sees these dismal heaps but will 

demand, p ut Wi 


What barbarons invader sacked the land? 
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fivishing, repeating in minhia- . 
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But when he hears no Goth, no Turk, did 
| ring 
This desolation, bat a Christian king, 
What must he think our sacrilege would 
spare, 
When such th’ effects of onr devotion are? 
Denham’s Cooper’s Hill. 


An effort seems to have been made 
under Edward VI. to re-introduce the 
Roman style blended with Italian 
caprice; of which the palace erected 
in the Strand, by the Protector Somer- 
set, and demolished by the fiat of mo- 
dern taste, afforded a memorable ex- 
ample. The monument of Bishop 
Gardiner in Winchester cathedral is 
decorated with Ionic columns; and 
Spenser speaks of buildings adorned 
‘‘with stately pillars framed after the 
Doric guise.” ‘This was succeeded by 
another and totally different’species of 
architecture, which has obtained the 
appellation of the Elizabethan style, of 
which the mansions of Burleigh and 
Hatfield exhibit very noble models. 
At length appeared the illustrious 
Inigo Jones; who, in the latter years 
of his architectural career, produced 
the palace of Whitehall, of which the 
only remains, the beautiful banquet- 
ting-house, is now suffered to moulder 
into decay. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


PROPOSED SOCIETY for SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION. _ 

AS a constant reader of your useful 
Journal, from its commencement 
in February 1796, I remember to have 
observed in your 15th and 16th vo- 
lumes, published twenty years ago, 
that several of your ingenious corres- 
pondents had it much at heart, and 
have pretty fully explained their views, 
as to establishing an extensive so- 
ciety, chiefly for colleciing and dif- 
fusing local facts and information, in- 
teresting to practically scientific and 
ingenious men, under the title of, 
the “Society for Scientific Informa- 
tion;” buat, unfortunately, the matter 
went no further. | 
At the present time T observe, that 
Mr. Richard Harris, of Bermondsey, is 
endeavouring, through an invitation 
printed in the “ Philosophical Maga- 
zine,” to establish, under the above 
title, a more sclect society of residents 
in the metropolis; and his views seem 
to me especially applicable to a par- 
ticular district of this enormously over- 
grown town: in which society Mr. If, 
3T proposes, 
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proposes, that elementary helps, in the 
study of scientific subjects, may be 
derived from the periodical and social 
meetings of its members; and, to which 
means for advancing in knowledge, the 
editors of the journal above mentioned 
seem desirous of adding familiar sys- 
tematic lectures, addressed to classes 
of the members of the proposed 
society. 

Such a socicty as last hinted at, and 
several other such, with properly 
limited views, would, I think, succeed, 
and do much good, if freely and econo- 
mically constituted; and if it were 
made a fundamental rule of their in- 
stitution, to publish no Transactions ; 
in other words, that they would abstain 
from the mischievous vanity of pre- 
tending, as a body, to instruct the 
learned public; from which latter 
source, principally, arises the burthen- 
some expense, and the interested ca- 
bals and jobs which exist, in almost 
every scientific society, as to their 
publications: which expenses and 
cabals, limit the number of their mem- 
bers, and in a greater degree exclude 
talent and practical knowledge from 
amongst their ranks. 

What limited societies might best 
do, after hearing and profiting, for a 
Stated time, from the perusal: of the 
nianuscript labours of their members, 
or Other contributors, would be, to en- 
courage and recommend the insertion 
of these manuscripts, in some of the 
public monthly or quarterly journals; 
all of which journals, the society would 
of course provide for the room of its 
mecting. And in cases where maps 
ur illustrative plates, or too great 
length of detail, unfitted any presented 
memoir for gratuitous publication, as 
above, I beg to suggest, that the mem- 
bers of the society should stand en- 
gaged, zealously to bestir themselves 
individually, in promoting subscrip- 
tions, for the separate publication by 
the authors, of such their presented 
memoirs; and, in the mean time, the 
Society should watch, and rigorously 

punish by exposure and exclusion, any 
members who might be found unjustly 
to avail himself of, or appropriate as 
his literary property, any important 
labour or discovery, contained in me- 

moirs thus confidently submitted or 
presented to the society. I would 

gladly see the sentiments of your inge- 


mous correspondents on the above 
subjects, B. L 


London, March 29, 1823, ° 
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The Age of Bronze, or Carmen Seculare 
et Annus haud mirabilis, — ’ 
| under this title that the indefa. 
tigable muse of Lord Byron has 
since the publication of-our last Num, 
ber, presented us With a powerful ang 
highly-interesting political satire, Hi, 
lordship’s genius is as eminently proli. 
fic as it is singularly versatile; and his 
effusions furnish an almost Uninter. 
rupted subject-matter for criticism: 
for the feelings excited by one of then 
have hardly time to subside, before 
another appears, and makes an appeal 
to our judgment. Fortunately, too, 
he seems, with a very few exceptions, 
to have been exempted from the dan. 
ger, too frequently incurred by writers 
whose productions are remarkable for 
rapidity of succession, of losing the 
reputation which their early attempts 
have procured them; and we hail the 
poem before us as an additional evi- 
dence, that no reasonable apprehen- 
sions need be entertained for the illus 
trious author of Childe Harold, “n 
peccet ad extremum ridendus.” 
The “‘ Age of Bronze,” as the title- 
page indeed leads us to infer, Is a sali- 
rical notice of the principal characters 
and events that at present attrac! 
attention in the politieal horizon; and 
the author has certainly made the 
piece, to which he has given this title 
the vehicle of some of the most mas- 
terly strokes of keen sarcasm that have 
ever proceeded even {rom his pe. 
Little, indeed, can be charged upon 
him in the way of sins of omissiu; 
for he has most impartially —_ 
upon all as he proceeds, from the Hol 
Alliance and the Duke of Welling 
upwards, to Sir William Curtis 
his tartans downwards. The wget 0 
the poem,—‘ Impar Congressus Ac a 
li,’—is happily chosen to en 
for the opening of the poem, Re ane i 
siderable portion of which is : 
to a review of the actions, an ce 
analysis of the character, of eon ; 
with reflections on the melancho ne 
unworthy destiny to which that — { 
ordinary man was ultimately rese oe 
These passages are concelven 
executed in Lord Byron's Very i 
manner; and we regret that our ' 
tracts from them — epee ; 
extremely limited. ers ol 
dionaniie. he proceeds to enquire 


; i far, 
But where is he, the modern, mig draw is or 


Who, born no king, made monarchs 














ware, 


defa- 


1$23.] 
-g. where is be, 
of ai] that’s grea 
Whose game was 
thronesy— 
Whose table, eart 
hones? 


the champion and the child 
t or little, wise or wild ? 
empires, and whose stukes were 


h,— whose dice were human 


In an ironical allusion to the falla- 
cious assertions made by the perse- 
cutors of the imperial captive, respect- 
ing the pretended salubrity of his 
auhealthy prison, a handsome and 
justly-merited compliment Is paid to 
the integrity of Mr. O'Meara ; which, 
roceeding from such a quarter, may, 
we think, almost console that gentle- 
man for the abuse of the Quarterly 
reviewer :— 

Vain was his sickness,—never was a clime 
So free from homicide,—to doubt’s a crime ; 


And the stiff surgeon, wo maintain’d his cause, 
Hath lost his place, and gain’d the world’s applause. 


The author, in his retrospect of 
Bonaparte’s conquests, has introduced 
the following magnificent description 
of the conflagration of Moscow :— 


Moscow! thou limit of his long career, 
For which rude Charles hid wept Ais frozen tear 
To see in vain,—he saw thee,—how ? with spite 
And palace, fuel to one common fjre. 
To this the soldier lent his kindling match, 
To this the peasant gave his cottage-thatch, 
To this the merchant flung his hoarded store, 
The prince his hall,—and Moscow was no more! 
Sablimest of veleanoes! Etna’s flame 
Pales before thine, and quenchless Hecla’s tame; 
Thou stand’st alone uurivall’d, till the fire 
To come, in which all empires shall expire! 

To the subject of Napoleon succeeds 
a rapid and spirited glance at the 
gratitying progress of freedom, mani- 
lested in the vigorous and successful 
struggle against despotism in so many 
parts of the globe; and this topic na- 
turally leads to the Holy Alliance, on 
which odious league of vice and folly 
Lord Byron has poured down the 
phials of his poetic wrath in a strain 
of bitter irony. 
Who now assemble at the hol 

Sse cal]? 

ay blest Alliance, which one three are all! 
ethly Trinity, which wears the shape 
1 faven's, as man is mimick’d by the ape. 
A ey Unity! in purpose oue,— 

0 melt three fools to a Napoleon. 

f 
an master mover of this Satanic 
se fracy against the happiness and 
~ — of nations, has, at all events, 
ta ason to complain that the writer 
; : sige of Bronze” has neglected 
we ¥ im a tribute commensurate 
os zs prateapa We believe most of 
think aders will concur with us in 

; mk that the following sketch of 
vith ¢ Mas acxander is executed 
> qual spirit and fidelity :— 
The cndent sight! b 
+. © atitocrat of walt 


. Calmuek bes 
mi Seu’rous s 
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Now half-dissolving to a liberal thaw, 

But harden’d back whene’er the morning’s raw ; 

With no objection to true liberty, 

Except that it would make the nations free. 

How well the imperial dandy prates of peace, 

How fain, if Greeks would be his slaves, free 
Greece! 

The French Chambers next come in 
for their due share of the poet’s ani- 
madversions; and we are presented 
with a ludicrous and lively picture of 
their indecent and undignified de- 
bates, their premeditated harangues, 
and their tumultuous loquacity. In 
his allusion to the French monarch, 
Louis le Desiré, Lord Byron breathes 
forth sentiments of compassion, which 
we entertain with no less cordiality, 
in adverting to the wayward destiny 
which has removed that, in some re- 
spects amiable, man, from the enjoy- 
ments of an epicurean board, and pure 
Latinity, in the grove of Hartwell, to 
a regal station, where he is surrounded 
by no advisers but those whose advice 
it is pernicious to follow, and can 
conciliate no attachments but such as 
are degrading and destructive to the 
ostensible object of them. The bard 
then glances at the actual situation of 
his own country ; and, after touching 
slightly upon various circumstances 
connected with it, he devotes a 
lengthened strain of satirical severity, 
almost bordering on invective, to the 
clamorous distresses of our country, 
or, as his lordship terms them, our 
“now uncountry gentlemen,” who after 
having, in a long career of unredeemed 
selfishness, sanctioned and supported 
all those pernicious measures of mis- 
government, which, from their tempo- 
rary advancement of the landed in- 
terest, their short-sighted and narrow 
policy led them to regard as conducive 
to their permanent advantage; now, 
in alate and ungracious repentance, 
perceiving their error, would seek that 
sympathy in their misfortunes, to 
which their previous conduct can 
afford them no just claim, and, with a 
consistent love of self, would be in- 
demnified for the consequences 
their past folly and avarice, at the 
expense of other branches of the 


community. 
See these inglorious Cincinast® +o, 
f war, dictators of the farm: | 
Their ploughshare was the sword in hirelivg 
Their valde manur’d by gore of other lands. 
Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent ; 
Their brethren out to batting — 95g ? aes : 
eart voted cent. percent, 
bined gmt att ‘tear-wrung millions,—w hy? for 
' 


t: : 
They roar'd; they din’d, they drank,—they swore 
they meant ‘ 


To die for England: why then live ? for rent! 


The 
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The peace has made one general malcontent 

Of these high market patriots; war was rent 
Their love ot country, millions all misspent, 
How reconcile? by reconciling rent. 

And will they not repay the treasures lent? | 
No! down with every thing, and up with rent! 
Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion,—rent, rent, rent! 
Thou sold’st thy birthright, Esau! for a mess; 
Thou shouldst have gotten more or eaten less; 
Now thou hast swill’d my pottage, thy demauds 
Are idle, Jsracl says the bargain stands. 


We fear we have already extended 
our extracts to too great a length, but 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of presenting our readers with the fol- 
lowing passage relative to Maria 
Louisa, which we consider as not ex- 
celled in pathos by any thing which 
has proceeded from his lordship’s pen. 


Enough of this,—a sight more mournful woos 
The averted eye of the reluctant Muse. 
The imperial daughter, the imperial bride, 
The imperial victim, sacrifice to pride; 
The mother of the hero’s hope, the boy, 
The young Astyanax of modern Troy ; 
The still pale shadow of the loftiest queen, 
That earth has yet to see, or e’er has seen ; 
She flits amidst the phantoms of the hour, 
The theme of pity, and the wreck of power. 
Oh, cruel mockery! could not Austria spare 
A daughter? What did France’s widow there? 
Her fitter place was by St. Helen’s wave, 
Her only throne is in Nupoleon’s grave. 
But she sppeies ! Verona sees her shorn 
Of all her beams,—while nations gaze and moufn: 
Ere yet her husband’s ashes have had time 
To chill in their inhospitable clime, 

If e’er those awful ashes can grow cold; 

ut no,—their embers soon will burst the mould,) 
She comes} the Andromache, (but not Racine’s, 
Nor Homer’s,) lo! on Pyrrhus’ arm she Jeans, 
Yes! the right arm,—yet red from Waterloo, 
Which cut her lord’s half-shatter’d sceptrethrough,— 
Is offer’d, and accepted! Could a slave 


Do mere? or less?—and he in his new grave! 

Her cheek, her eye, betray no inward strife, 

And the Exr-Empress grows as Ex a wife! 

So much for human ties in royal breasts! 

Why spare men’s feelings, when their own are jests? 
_ From what we have said, a pretty 
just idea may be formed of the merits 
of this poem. It abounds in liberal 
sentiments, powerful conception, and 
energetic language. Without the ap- 
pearance of design, the author has 
found means to give to every subjcct 
he introduces, its most appropriate 
and effective situation in the piece ; 
and the leading personages in the 


political drama are hit off with admi- 
rable felicity. 


_ On the first appearance of “ the Age 
of Bronze,” some of our contempora- 
ries professed to have discovered indi- 
vations of its not being writien b 

Lord Byron, and regarded it as the 


production merely of a 
— y successful 


We can only say, that we 
would fain see such an imitator, and 
= most gladly welcome his ap- 
8 amy as a valuable addition to the 
Pen 69 of the day. Our taste is not 
— Jous enough, nor our perceptions 
= Iclently acute, to enable us to s 
that palpable falling-off, whieb, in the 
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an [May |, 
opinion of some Aristarchs, render the 
poem before us unworthy of his lord. 
ship’s muse. Some years since, th 
northern critics, in speaking of ~ 
dening, inserted among the perme : 
beauties of horticulture, the grace , 
unexpecledness, to the no small asto- 
nishment of many of theirless metaphy. 
sical readers. In the same manner. i 
would seem that some of Lord Byron's 
readers expect all his productions { 
retain that charm of novelty whic) 
belonged to his earlier poetical efforts. 
and we cannot greatly wonder tha 
such an expcctation should be disa 
pointed. But to us the “Age of 
Bronze” appears to be in every re. 
spect characteristic of the noble 
author, and to abound in the beauties, 
and, we regret to say, in the faults of 
style likewise, by which his former 
writings have been distinguished. A 
harshness of construction, an abrupt- 
ness of language, loose and digressive 
parentheses, and the frequent employ- 
ment of unusual epithets, are conspi- 
cuous in many parts of it. The versi- 
fication, too, is often feeble and ina- 
curate. Take for an example the 
following two couplets :— 


Lutzen, whegg fell the Swede of victory, 
Beholds him conquer,—but, alas! not dis: 
Dresden surveys three despots fly once more 


Before their sovereigu,—sovercign as before. 


Many similar instances might be 
adduced: such lines would appear 
uite in character from the pen of the 
Yon. W. Fitzgerald, but they ought 
not to proceed from Lord Byron. We 
are the more concerned at this incor- 
rectness in his lordship’s writing, be- 
cause, after his manly and — 
eulogium on Pope, (to whose rere 
we have certainly the weakness to 
much attached,) we had hoped thathe 
would pot, by his example, sanction 
that negligence,--any thing but veges 
ful,—so prevalent among maby te 
contemporaries ; who, unable to we 
to exactness, attempt to dignity “ 
faults, by representing them = - 
separable companions of genia Jnen 
Byron can urge no such plea 0 
bility ; we appeal to the Pa euld 
the present poem, beginning seaeitl 
the grand result,” which, to t : 
the stanza where it is found, 
a specimen of delineation 
ter, and faultlessness of eae 
that involuntarily brings to + Pope in 
lection the happiest efforts © 


aded 
the same line. And we are persu 


is a8 2 
that his lordship will regard aoe 
more enviable praise than 


he fulsom® 
’ adulatio® 
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adulation OF yitiated taste that would 


-» to him au immeasurable supe- 
rn to our great ethic bard. We 
. in, though reluctantly, from 


transcribing the passage ; aS we cannot 


“From a poet possessing-such capa- 


vine and so highly gifted, as Lord 
en we would fain hope that we 
may yet experience a delight unatloy- 
ad by the occasional effects of visible 
carelessness; and the more so, as no- 
thing could be more easy, with a very 
dight effort on his part, than to free 
himself from the reproach to which 
we have alluded, and to remove alto- 
gether from his writings— 


“The spot or two, 
Which so much beauty would do well to Jose.” 


——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE first article of the last Number 

of your Magazine, headed ‘‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Statistics,” is very interest- 
ing, although, I fear, very erroneous in 
some essential points. 1 was more par- 
ticularly struck with the statement 
which shows, that the 11,593. livings 
in England and Wales are held by 
only 6,719incumbents ; and of one per- 
son holding as many as thirty-four 
livings, another twenty-five, another 
twenty, two fifteen each, three thirteen 
each, and so on from that number gra- 
dually, down to unity ; the number of 
pluralists increasing as the number of 
livings which they hold decrease: 
there being 1,816 with two each, and 
3,788 with ene each. Having. the 
Ecclesiastical Directory by me, I was 
led, from the statement in question, to 
refer to it, and to examine it more 
promptly and attentively than I other- 
wise Should have done; and, from the 
attention which 1 have bestowed on 
the subject, IT infer that the writer of 
the article in your Magazine has saf- 
fered himself to be misled by too hasty 
4 view of it: it must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that the £cclesiastical Direc- 
tory itself, in the arrangement of its 
index to the names of the incumbents, 
is objectionable, as I think you your- 
self will infer from the illustration 
Which I shall offer. 
, € one man, whom your correspon- 
Yo states as seeming to have thirty- 
our livings, is the Rev. John Jones, 
aga which name in the index there 
re certainly thitty-four rectories, vi- 


carages, curacies, and perpetual oura< 
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cies ; but it will be seen that four of 
them are held cum (with) others: so 
that, in fact, there are but thirty 
livings; and then it strikes me very 
forcibly, that it is not the same Jehn 
Jones who holds the whole of them. 
Here follows, however, a list, alpha- 
betically arranged, of the livings, with 
the population in each ‘respective pa- ° 
rish, the county in which situate, the 
date (year) of institution, and the pa- 
trons by whom presented. Should it 
prove to be the. self-same person that 
holds the whole, it will be particularly 
interesting to get a clue to the cause 
which has led to such unprecedented 
favour; and, from the wide-spread 
circulation of your Magazine, I enter- 
tain a hope that some of your intelli- 
gent readers will be able to solve the 
query, whether it be the same John 
Jones, or not, who holds the whole of 
the said livings. My reasons for 
doubting it arise from the general 
principle on which I notice the index 
to be formed, as well as from the cir- 
cumstance, that in the body of the 
work, (Ecclesiastical Dircctory,) thatis, 
in the alphabetical list of the parishes, 
against that of Kidlington, Oxon, and 
Llanwnong, Montgomery, the incum- 
bent is represented to be John Joncs, 
D.D.; and against the parish of St. 
Mary Mounthaw, cum St. Mary So- 
merset, London, the incumbent is 
stated to be Archibald Jones, D.p. al- 
though the whole of these are included 
in the index of names against the name 
of the Rev. John Jones. Should it 
prove that, instead of these thirty 
livings being held by one John Jones, 
they are divided amongst thirty John 
Jones’s,—which is quite a probable 
case,—it will throw a doubt over the 
whole statement as regards the plu- 
ralists, It is a question, however, 
which I hope this communication will 
be the means of setting right; but, at 
all events, your correspondent 1s ccr- 
tainly in error in stating, that there are 
11,593 livings, held by only 6,719 m- 
cumbents; inasmuch as there are a 
very considerable number held cum, 
that is with, another; being certainly 
but one living, as they are only one pre- 
sentation. As, for example, the Rev. 
Thomas G. Acland holds St. Michael 
Mildred, R. eum St. Margaret Moses, 
R. London; and is included, with all 
others under like circumstances, @8 & 
luralist: which I think cannot be 
admitted. In like manner, the Rev. 
Maurice Lewis is reckoned as a 
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five livings, whilst, in fact, he holds 
only three. It will therefore be neces- 
sary to revise the whole statement, 








Statement of the Number of Livings represented at page 232, of the 


astical Directory,” to be held by the Rev. John Jones. 


before we can come to a right conch. 


sion as to the actual humb 
ralists. hes a 
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Belford eoeeereereeese P 
Cardiff : St. Mary:- ee Ve a 
cum St. John++-ees IC. § 


Gwddelwern «+-.e.. | V 
Holywell .-++...... V. (6304|Flint 
Johnston «+eesesees | R, | 163 

cum Stainton «+++ | V, |1961] § 
V 
R 


Llanganhavel «es 
Llangunnor «+--+... 
Liangynog: @eeeecerse 
Lilangynillo «+++++ee 
Llanlifyni eeeeseeees 
Llanycan -+eseeseee 
Lianspyddyd---++++ 

cum Pennybont -- 
Llanwnong --++eess 


443 


AOSRRRR AP 





merset-...... © § 
Monkswood ..-+.... 


Liverpool; St. An- 
aoe evccceces C. 
ndon: St. Mary ; 
Mounthaw ---- R. | 557 
cum St. Mary So- 2 » bees 
P.C 


Rhudlan..esee.e.-++ | V. 1083/Flint 











Your correspondent further seems 
to have written with the spirit of a 
man determined to make the most of 
his subject, rather than to regard the 
actual fact. For instance, in the third 
section of his article, headed “ Pa- 
tronage of the Church,” he states, that 
“all the patronage of the church is 
virtually in the crown. The king’s 
direct patronage (he Says) is the bish- 
oprics, all the deaneries, forty-seven 
prebends and canonries, and upwards 
of a thousand livings.” Now, with 


‘ i] 
respect to this statement, as regards 
cs, prebends, 


the bisheprics, deaneri 


Bia Year 
PARISH. s8\s- COUNTY. _jof In- PATRON. 
>> | aS stitu- 
=xsi/an tion. 
Aberisken-+.-++++++ | R, | 133/Brecon «..++--- 1795|Viscount Ashbrook. __ 


-C,'1471|Northumberland |1804)Hon, A. Onslow, 
2457 |Glamorgan -...--|{798 ; Dean and Chapter of 


Caron-cceescccccce. V~. 950 Cardigan++.secee. 1820 Bishop of St. David's, 

Foy Se ee ee Vv. 342 Hereford .ccccces 1817 Mrs, Jones, 

. 1211'Merioneth ......{1809 Bishop of St. Asaph, 
cereeeeeee/1807| Henry Leo, esq. 


’ Pembroke «-+./1783/The King, 


Kidlington «-....-. 948/Oxford ++eeee-+| — |Exeter College. 
Llambendug ----.... — |Carmarthen---+../1800) Bishop of St. David's. 
Llanarmon .-.----- - | R. | 225|Denbigh --.---+-}1819\——-—-. St. Asaph. 
Llanbeder eeeseceece R, 477 Do. eeoeece ecce| 130.) Bangor. 
Llancadwalledcr ---- | C. | 165} Do, ----.- e+ +/1808)D. and C. of St. Asaph. 


Liandegla ---++++--+ | V. | 521)Radnor 
Llanfairisgaer ----++ |P.C.| 275|Carnarvon -.----- 1815\-_———— Bangor. 
— Denbigh coos see ef 1817 Do. do. 
929\Carmarthen--..«+/1816|Bishop of St. David's. 
562|Montgomery -++-|1815 
506)Cardigan --++-.++{1801/Parish Freeholders, 
1128/Carnarvon ---+»+/1819|Bishop of Bangor. 
105 Denbigh eccooee.-(1814 Do. do. 


. Brecon «+++e+/1800|Marquis Camden. 
1250|Montgomery ----|1786)Bishop of Bangor. 
— |Lancashire «+++++/1815|John Gladstone. 


a — {1776 


| 132}Monmouth ++++-+/1788|Duke of Beaufort. 
Newport --+-+-.+.. R. 1435/Cardigan.----- --|1817|Mrs. Lloyd. 


Shipston-on-Stour --| R. 1377|Worcester «+++e+/1795|D. and C. of Worcester. 
Tregaron +++++++ee. | V. 1153|\Cardigan--++..--|1820! Bishop of St. David's. 


*,* The Population appears to have been taken from the Returns of 1811; at all 
erents, wt is not from the tast Return of 1821. 


Gloucester, 


++ee+ee+/1800/ Bishop of St. David’s, 





—— St. Asaph. 


and 


Bishop of Hereford 
we Dr. Barrat. 


»sseeeee/1819|Bishop of St. Asaph, 











and canonries, I believe it to be cor 
rect; but, with regard to the more 
than a thousand livings, it should be 
stated that a part belong to the King as 
Prince of Wales and Duchy of ow 
caster. The total number represen 
by the Ecclesiastical Directory 0 
in the patronage of the King 0 


triune capacity is 1015; forty-one of 


which belong to the Duchy of ag 
caster; the proportion belonging. 

the Princedom of Wales not — 
defined: of the whole, however, |. ‘ 
rated for first fruits as exceedile 


twenty pounds a-year, are present 


el eo 
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and Ministers, and the of our ecclesiastical establishment in 


by the wy F the Lord High Chan- England and Wales; showing the 


remainder 


cellor. It is true that it may be said, number of bishoprics and collegiate 
iy . 


virtually the p 
it nevertheless 
cumstantially stated. 


[now present you with a statement of each bishopric, viZ.— 


atronage is in the King; establishments, with the number of 
deserves to be thus cir- deans, archdeacons, prebends, canons, 


and vicars, in each, and the patronage 





Province of 

CANTERBURY eeeeetessesons 
Bath and Wells «++ese+eeees 
Bristol «+e++++eeee sacoenesd 
Chichester -+eccesseseseces 
Ely seecreeeeeeseereeces ee 


Exeter.«+seececscsessssece 
Gloucester etoreeeeeeeesece 
Hereford -cccccsccccses cece 
Litchfield and Coventry +--+. 
See whsccnesnnesseeees 
London .cccccccccccccccce 
Norwich «see+++--s 6o en eees 
Oxford. cccccccesscccccccce 
Peterborough. +-s+e+esseees 
Rochester ccocccccccccocece 
Salisbury ¢++++-+eseeeeeerecs 
Winchester eeeeoee eeeoeeeeatoe 
Worcester -cccceccecseccce 
WaLeEs ;—Bangor: ererceesee 
Landaff eeeeecses 
St. Asaph eervecee 
St. David ---.-.. 
Province of 
YORK: ~@CPCeeseeaereeeeeeeeee 


Carlisle errereeeeeeeee rene 


Durham ®eeeesenee eee eese 
Collegiate Churches of — + 


Westminster eoeesesesaseee 
Windsor CoOR Cec ece® eeeeece 


Chester COCR eee eee eeeeesreas 


Manchester. ...cesceesseees 
Rippon COCs ee eeeeerseseee 
Southwell e*eee@eeeeeeeseene 






























































Do. and sixteen 
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College of Eton +++see.-- 
— Winchester --- 
Total in Patronage of Archbishops and Bishops ++++++++++** 


> Tl PATRONAGE Oe 3 x 
3 2 OF THE BIsHoPs. |= 5 3% 
ais ° Sees 
$ 3 na 3 . s z a aWA 
JelselePlls.| Zi 2| & ($83 
eisisliSiZinicgig«s| Fie sc] & Weed 
Elslaiaisioisles| se ike 2 jgs§8 
s/E/f/z/8 2lSfe S| 2 ize] & [SASS 
Clea leee [alec] ma ja as 
1} 1] 1/1%}--] 6 1 3 - | 157 4 
1} 1] 3'45) Zee 3 | 44} 28 28 a 
1) 1] 1) Glee] 5 1 —_ ee 13 26 
1} 1} 2/28) 4. 2} 30} 15 351 37 
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The above I have compiled from the. neral illustration; a subject which I 


last edition of the Ecclesiastical Di- hope this 
rectory, a work which has high claims means 0 
> public esteem, for the vast extent 
matter-of-fact information which it 
toe _ it is, however, susceptible —precentors, 
i Co lprovement in the arrange- 

ent of its indexes, 


bt 


analyses, and ge- clioristers, ‘all 


communication will be. the 
f occasioning, when another 
edition is called for.- There are, for 
instance, attached to the Cathedrals, 
treasurers, erty 
‘hanters, sub-chanters, succentors, 
suanioton singing boys, and what not; 
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exhibit. ‘The number of benefices in 
each diocese also is wanting. It 
would also be exceedingly interesting 
and important, in a national point of 
view, to have a return of the actual 
income of each living, distinguishing 
the proportion derived from fees, from 
glebes, and tithes: this is desirable, not 
on the principle of gratifying vulgar 
curiosity, but as the means of ensuring 
the best application of the resources. 
Tithes and clerical mummery, it is 
true, are become incompatible with 
the advanced intelligence of the pub- 
lic: but the clergy, as teachers of 
divine truth and moral rectitude, have 
nothing to fear from an exposure of 
their incomes ; for, as long as they con- 
duct themselves as becomes their avo- 
cations, their incomes, however great, 


” Ecclesiastical Establishment of Sates 
all of which it would be interesting to 


(Muy t, 


and knowledge is now 

in strides athe snd tp 
clamour and envy to have any info. 
ence in the question ; and the clergy 
of England, as a body, would do well 
in uniting their exertions, and as such 
using all theirinfluence in supporting 
a measure for the revision of their in. 
comes, and deriving them from sources 
more compatible with the intelligence 
the interests, and the feelings, of the 
people at large. 

As the Protestant ecclesiastical 
establishment of Ireland has lately 
been before the public, through the 
medium of Parliament, I present you 
also with a summary of that establish. 
ment, compiled from the Ecclesiastical 
Register of Ireland, published in Dub- 
lin in 1820; with which statement I 
shall conclude my present communi- 
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hopric of Kilmore there is no 
to the Cathedral of Christ 
ublin, in addition to the persons 
in the preceding statement, 
ttached two readers and six 
siipendiaries ; and to that of St. Patrick, 
fur minor canons ; to that of Kildare, four 
canons; and to that of Cork, a choir of 
jour. ‘Lhe Dignitaries in the third column 
~onsist of archdeacons, precentors, chan- 
cellors, and treasurers. 

Recapitulation.—22 bishops | and arch- 
bishops, 38 deans, 108 dignitaries, 178 pre- 
hendaries, 107 rural deans, 52 vicars cho- 
ral, 90 choristers, 7 librarians, 50 diocesian 
schoolmasters, 4 canons, 4 minor canons, 
4 choir, 2 readers, 6 stipendiaries, and 175 


1825.] 


To the Bis 
Cathedr al; 


church, D 
evumerated 
ihere is also a 
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attached to Consistorial Court.—The state- 
ment of the number of parishes has been 
extracted from Mr, Wakefield’s Ireland, 
vol. ii. page 471, extracted by him from 
Dr. Beaufort’s Memoir of Ireland, There 
are 95 parishes impropriate, and without 
churches or incumbents, viz. 35 in Meath, 
17 in Killaloe, 13 in Ferns, 11 in Cloyne, 
10 in Down, and 9 in Waterford, e 
numbers, after all, it will be seen, do not 
agree with the total number of parishes. 
There is no return of the patronage for 
the Archbishopric of Cashel. The Bishop 
of Meath also presents to the deanery’; and 
the Bishop of Cloyne holds one benefice 
in commendam. 








BIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
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M. CADET-GASSICOURT. 

HIS amiable man was one of the 

conductors of that useful pub- 
lication, the Revue Encyclopedique, 
highly learned as a_ scholar, and 
respectable in the walks of private 
life. As a multifarious author, his 
general merits, both for talent and 
composition, are entitled to a high 
degree of praise. 

He was born at Paris, January 23, 
1769; his father, who was an apothe- 
cary and chemist, early introduced his 
son to the conversation of Condorcet, 
Buffon, Bailly, Lalande, and others; 
0 that, at the age of fifteen, young 
Gassicourt had published a Memoir on 
Natural History, which contained ex- 
tellent observations, and was parti- 
rularly commended by Buffon. His 
inclination was for the physical sci- 
ences, but his father intended him for 
the bar, where accordingly M. Cadet, 
the son, was ever a friend to the in- 
hocent and unfortunate. 

By the invasion of foreigners, the 
ae revolution was diverted from 
ihe ee out for it by patri- 
tren F an 7 Gassicourt was the in- 
Gas: te en = many wretched vic- 
tl aan 1€ was the means of 
iatahene ather's eldest brother from 
ing of coal ~” in the year follow- 
passed on a brave ailiiiiy chiauaies 
His forensic and lth * onitiee 
tions were dis nd political occupa- 
hours, In ger ng by literary la- 
published a ' 2 as an elector, he 
of Elections” sp ilet on the “‘ Theory 
one on the aso, in the same year, 
da Influence that Masonic 
S0Cleties ; : 

r * ¢xereised in the Process of 
l¢ Revolution,” 


Afterwar 
Mine ards appeared, successively, 
“THLY Mac, No. 381, 


a dramatic work, “The Supper of 
Moliere,” which made pass in review, 
on the stage, the illustrious characters 
of the ages of Louis XIV. and XV.; 
then “Travels in Normandy ;” also 
‘An Essay on the Private Life of 
Mirabeau,” and “ Saint Geran,” an 
ingenious critique on the “‘ Neologism, 
or New Modes of Thinking, Writing, 
and Speaking, introduced into France 
by the Changes of the Times.” These 
were followed by various political 
pieces, adapted to circumstances, one 
of which only can be mentioned here, 
“The Four Ages of the National 
Guard.” This institution was renewed 
in 1789, after a long interruption. 
M. G’s. pamphlet traced the history 
of it, shewing also how it might be 
made of the greatest public utility, 
and encroach the least on the liberty 
of individuals. 

The death of his father gave a new 
direction to his pursuits. His studies 
were turned to pharmacy, the profes- 
sion of his father ; and to the sciences, 
which he had hitherto cultivated only 
as an amusement. After publishing 
several improved editions of his fa- 
ther’s work on “* Domestic Pharmacy,” 
also a “Formulary” on the subject, 
that has run through four editions, he 
became one of the conductors of the 
‘‘ Bulletin of Pharmacy,” commenced 
in 1809, and now continued under the 
title of “ Journal of Pharmacy.” 

In 1803 he published a work of still 
higher importance, “A New Dicti- 
onary of Chemisiry,” serving as an 
elementary course for young stadents. 
In his ‘‘ Thesis,” on the simultaneons 
study of the sciences, he considers the 
philosophy of all the sciences, as cou- 


ducive to the improvement and per- 
Uu fection 
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fection of any one. This work has 
been successfully introduced into the 
Polytechnic and Normal schools. 

Besides the productions here noticed 
from the same author, were “ Letters 

on London and the English,” penned 
with great impartiality ; aud “Travels 
in Austria, during the Campaign of 
1809 ;” a work replete with observa- 
tions relative to statistics, the sciences, 
arts, manners and customs, to great 
historical events, and to anecdotes 
that often express, in pointed terms, 
the characterizing traits of those 
events. 

While making his observations as a 
tourist, he would frequently repair to 
the field of battle to dress the wounds 
of the soldiers; and there he invented a 
certain military instrument, called by 
the French, Les Bagueites. Under 
this new direction of his ideas he 
wrote, “On the Means of Destruction 
and Resistance which the Physical 
Sciences may contribute ina National 
War.” He was an associate also, in 
important periodical and other works, 
the objects of which are sufficiently 
pointed out by their titles; as the 
‘*Annals of Physics and Chemistry,” 
“The Complete Course of Agricul- 
ture,” “The Bulletin of the Society of 
Encouragement for National Indus- 
try,” the ‘Dictionary of Medical 
Sciences,” “* Memoirs of the Medical 
Society of Emulation,” the “ Revue 
Encyclopedique,” &c. For fifteen years 
he was collecting and arranging the 
materials of a ‘Practical Manual 
of Chemistry.” 

M. C. G. projected the formation of 
a Nomad Institute, to perambulate the 
different parts of France, at stated 
intervals, to remark on the progress 
and wants of local industry, and to 
invite the attention of government to 
the result of their researches. 

In the midst of these literary occu- 
pations, M. G. had not neglected the 
duties of a citizen. Having sketched 
out a plan for the organization of a 
Board of Health, it was adopted, by 
M. Dubois, prefect of police; and 
M. G. was appointed reporting secre- 
tary. For nineteen years he acted in 

this capacity, with that zeal, activity, 
and philanthropy, which prominently 
marked his character. 
ecto ftegteniy visiting manu 
sons, Ke. he acu hospitals, Jig 

»XC. he made observations on the 
maladies peculiar to different employ 
ments; and, in a moral vic er, 

, ) Ural view, on the 
? 


[May 1, 
defects, vices, goed qualities, ke 
most apparent in them. He wag es, 
gerly engaged in this work, when ae 
fering under pains that would hardly 
let him hold his pen. His eldest Psy 
who succeeds him in his profession of 
pharmacy, with a humane and con. 
mendable zeal, intends publishing his 
father’s *‘ Treatise on Public Health ” 

M. G. had been, in 1785, one of the 
founders of the Lyceum of Paris 
which, under this name, and that of 
the Athenzeum, for thirty-seven years 
has proved an asylum to the votaries 
of science, philosophy, and literature, 
In early youth he had been a member 
of the Society of Judiciary Benef. 
cence, the object of which was to 
rescue the poor from the grasp of 
chicanery, to discriminate between 
causes well or ill founded, and to pro- 
vide a fund for supporting the former, 

Jn private life, M. G. enjoyed a 
justly deserved reputation, and his 
domestic career was a continual source 
of benefits. He was peculiarly for- 
tunate in losing none of his earlier 
friends, and in readily gaining fresh 
ones. Among them, was the intrepid 
and generous Montegre, who had de- 
voted his services to the civilization 
and instruction of the Haytian nation. 
His premature decease is honoured 
by a monument, erected by the Pre- 
sident and General Boyer. An 10- 
scription intended for the tomb of 
Gassicourt, will eulogise him as de- 
voted to humanity, to his country, and 
to friendship. 

a 
ACCOUNT of BARON CAPOBIANCO, the 
NEAPOLITAN PATRIOT. 

Tue horrible fate of this noble px 
triot may serve to characterise In — 
degree the government of the French 
at Naples, or rather to exhibit despo- 
tism under a general light. Capobiance 
was a nobleman of wealth and powe! 
in Calabria Citra. When the French 
invaded a second time the kingdom 0 
Naples in 1806, an opinion, grounde { 
on erroneous associations of ideas ~ 
suppositions, made them appear ms “ 
majority of the Neapolitans, stil [ 
deliverers of the countries they * 
quered. The two French princes ¥ a 
reigned over Naples, presented ar ol 
selves to the view of that ardent, rf “4 
than calculating people, as the re 4 
sentatives among them ol a revolutt +t 
which had been undertaken wr 
the ,old despotism of Europe- 


t 
Neapolitans seemed then t we 











192-] 
that despotism 
jn its means, 
Capobianco, t 


may be unlike ‘itself 
but never in its ends. 
he truest friend to his 
try, was himself deceived into this 
per about the new government, 
oP fell a martyr to it. When the 
"sole continent was crushed by the 
military power of France, the Calabrese 
malcontents alone dared to revolt 
avainst the invaders ; and, struggling 
with an unyielding obstinacy among 
their mountains, they supported them- 
selves in a state of independence for 
more than two years, destroying many 
thousands of those old French troops, 
the conquerors of Europe, and snatch- 
ing from Massena himself that victory 
supposed to await upon hin. ‘This 
state of insurrection lasted in Calabria 
from the beginning of 1806 to the mid- 
die of 1809. But so many sacrifices 
were not undergone by the Calabrese 
for political liberty. They only re- 
sisted the new government from a 
romantic idea of loyalty towards the 
reigning dynasty of Sicily, and still 
more from a blind aversion to the 
French. One half, therefore, of the 
inhabitants of Calabria, indeed the 
most respectable both for property 
and education, fought on the side of 
the new government, against the other. 
Capobianco was among the first. Hold- 
ing then a command in the militia, 
which had just been established in 
those provinces, he rendered signal 
services to the French government, 
and powerfully contributed by his in- 
terest and military achievements to 
quell that desperate insurrection. But 
he soon had reason to undeceive him- 
lf, as to his expectations of public 
liberty being established at Naples by 
the French, Joseph Bonaparte had, 
in the Very moment he renounced_the 
kingdom to his successor, granted a 
mock constitution to the nation, which 
Was generally regarded as a wanton 
“gaat the Neapolitans. Murat 
mer anes a constitution in the 
Ma: oe the crown, but never 
Nay pcan es to fulfil his word. 
an ere St V1O ent persecution being 
Into by his government against 


th . ° . 
e patriotic party, under the colour of 


haliclh: 
= Carboncria, no more doubts 


. mi bens Mt Murat was determined 
“ » a. y the sword. Capobianco 
seeiaian ye believed till then in the 
Oi 0 public liberty, lavished by 
bet ‘Princes and by their partisans ; 
faeall 45 ones did he perceive a bare- 

uulitary despotism exercised by 
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foreigners over his country, than he 
firmly determined to shake it off. 
The times seemed to be highly fa- 
vourable to this daring enterprise. 
Bonaparte was then reduced to dis- 
pute the very fort of Vrance against 
his enemies. The allies (not then 
holy) by dexterously turning against 
him the same democratic opinions 
Which they had at first combated in 
vain, seemed to countenance the 
popular cause. Murat himself had 
marched his army out of the kingdom, 
to help Austria to chase the Trench 
from Upper Italy. Capebianco, after 
having assembled scme few militia, 
chiefly composed of his dependents, 
dared to unfurl the constitutional ban- 
ner, trusting that the patriots of the 
Abbruzzi would soon imitate his ex- 
ample, as they efiectually did, but too 
late. Murat made then Bologna his 
head-quarters, April, 1814.. Prompted 
by his own despotic temper, as well as 
by the advices of his prime minister, 
Count Zurlo, than whom there never 
was a fiercer enemy to any restrictions 
on absolute power, proscribed to ex- 
termination the Carbonaris witha san- 
guinary decree, not unlike those by 
which unhappy Italy is at present 
desolated. To carry into effect this 
proscription in Calabria, the military 
government of those provinces was 
again trusted to Mankés, a most fe- 
rucious villain, who had nearly de- 
stroyed them by his savage cruelties at 
the time of the first insurrection: of 
this governor it may safely be said 
with Tacitus, that—ubi solitudinem fe- 
cerat, pacem appeilabatur. Uf the Ca- 
labrese had so galiantly fought for twe 
years, only to serve the government of 
Sicily, what could not they have done 
now, assisted as they were by the name 
of liberty, by the tottering fortunes af 
Murat, and by the general support 
of Carboneria? Some towns in the 
Abbruzzi had already risen in arms. 
Mankés thought he ought to lose no 
time in putting down Capobianco, be- 
fore that flame could spread itself all 
over the kingdom. But Capobjanco 
had, in Several rencounters, repelled 
with his few partisans the forces sent 
against him; and had judiciously se- 
lected his positions in the mountains, 
where there was no prospect of spee- 
dily subduing him. Mankés, there- 
fore, despairing of open force, had re- 
course to fraud, and sent messages 
repeatedly to Capobianco, informing 


him that King Murat had at fast 
eranted 
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granted a constitution from Bologna ; 
and that his majesty announced the 
intention of preferring the persecuted 
patriots to the first employments in 
the state, in order to reconcile to his 
government at once this party, and the 
nation at large, against a restoration 
of King Ferdinand. Mankés accord- 
ingly entreated Capobianco, as there 
was no more cause for his armed op- 
position to the government, to put an 
end to civil commotions in the king- 
dom, whilst a war with Austria was 
daily expected. He invited him more- 
over to come with some of his friends 
to Cosenza, the capital of the pro- 
vince, where they might assure them- 
selves of the truth; and pledged both 
his own word and that of the king for 
their safety. Capobianco, a man of 
bold and open character, easily fell 
into the snare. It did not appear very 
improbable that Murat should have 
been effectually compelled, by his 
approaching dangers, to strengthen 
his throne with the national favour. 
Capobianco went, with a few of his 
dependents, to Cosenza, where he was 
welcomed by Mankés with public de- 
monstrations of friendship and joy. 
Capobianco was lodged in his house, 
and all around him spoke or breathed 
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Consti. 
Magni. 
Patriotic 
nkés, the 
During the 


nothing but of the obtained 
tution. The following day a 
ficent dinuer was given to the 
guest, to celebrate, said Ma 
new national liberties. 
banquet, Capobianco was requested {g 
give a toast. It may be easily ima- 
gined the first he gave was “ the liberty 
of the nation.” But, whilst rejoicine 
at the political regeneration of ji, 
country, some satellites of Mankis 
who were concealed in the adjacent 
room, dressed a proces verbal of what. 
ever fell from the unwary patriot; 4s 
if Mankés, like Tiberius, wished py 
such iniquitous formalities to commit 
a double crime, to observe the letter of 
the law. When the dinner was over. 
Capobianco went out and found the 
gallows raised before the house of his 
host; and, suddenly seized by his en. 
tertainers, he was executed. 

Thus miserably perished this illus- 
trious victim of patriotism. The re- 
membrance of this daring act of per- 
fidy remains, to the present moment, 
deeply engraved in the minds of the 
Neapolitans ; who, when they want to 
denote an odious crime of despotism, 
use as aproverb— La cena di Capobianee, 
(the banquet of Capobianco.) 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsca, devoted an active ad 
well-spcnt life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered in 
book the collections of the pussing day ;—these collections we have purchased, and propose lv 
present a selection from them to our readers, As Editor of the Annual Obituary, and many 
other biographical works, the Author may probably have incorporated some of these scraps: 
but the greater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabinet-pictures of men and 
manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany. 

—— 


LETTERS OF PROFESSOR ANDERSON, OF 
GLASGOW, TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 
M Y Lorp,—By Mr. George Cran- 

ston I received the honour of 
your lordship’s letter, which is dated 
on the 15th of October last; and I will 
not forget that it recommends him to 
me ina particularmanner. He dined 
with me yesterday, and the whole 
company was pleased with the ele- 
gance and propriety of bis behaviour. 
{ would have sent your lordship, by 


the bearer, a drawing of Dr. Simson, 
from the original portrait of him in my 
possession: but my friend Mr. Coch- 


rane, the only pai 
iter in 
has lately nace” 


J fe 


gone the way of all flesh. 


ar it will be some time before J 





shall be able to answer the demands 
which your lordship makes upon ™m 
for the Antiquarian Society. The in- 
closed printed paper will be mY 
apology. None are so mad as literary 
men when a frenzy seizes them; * 
the best locksmiths are the most da 
gerous picklocks. wn, 
When I had the honour of waitits 
upon Lady Buchan and your lordship, 
I showed you a_ curious opie 
which I happened to observe 2 ; 
church of Convent Garden, ey 
cadet of your lordship’s family. ved 
another of them, I discovered, a a 
weeks ago, the inscription that 1s a 
the next page. ‘There had beem 


— of it a-vase, or a coat ote ich 
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8284 hs had lately destroy 

;oths had lately ™ 
sch 10 is in one of the aisles of 

’ harch in Stirling. . 

— your lordship give me = 
answer to the following queries :—Is 
‘here any manuscript of the poet Bar- 
hour, or is there any edition of his 
works prior to the year 1665? Do any 
poems exist in the Buchan, or in the 
yld Pictish language ; or are there any 
older Scottish poems than those of 
which a specimen was Jately published 
by Lord Hailes? What are the oldest 
manuscripts relating to the history of 
Scotland? 

With my humble compliments to 
Lady Buchan, I have the honour to 
be, with the oo — 

My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
and faithful humble servant, 
JoHN ANDERSON, 

Glasgow College ; Nov. 12, 1785. 

My Lorp,—In consequence of 
your letter of the 28th of Fe- 
bruary last, which I was honoured 
with in course of post, 1 applied to 
Mr. Clow, the executor of Dr. Simson’s 
will, and to Mr. Andrew Foulis, the son 
of the celebrated printer, for materials, 
Which, in conjunction with my own, 
might enable me to write the life of 
Dr. Simson, and of Mr. loulis; and 
this { shall be happy to do, out of 
— to them, and to your lordship’s 
esire. 

Mr. Clow’s answer to me was, that 
he had some years ago, at the desire 
ofthe late Dr. Hunter, transmitted to 
him a short account of Dr. Simson’s 
life and writings, to be inserted in the 
Biographia Britannica ;? that he 
de copy of that account to Dr. 
a — Trail, formerly a professor 
=a rp who has undertaken to 
ae - ye account of Dr. Simson 
poet character of an eminent 
aa a ; and that he transmitted 
Stanr 0 the same to the late Earl 
the nee? v ho approved of it, and of 
= — of Dr. Traill’s addition. 
lo write a : — ms ogy por ell sae 
Society of tee for the Antiquarian 
reer cotland till they are pub- 
on hg that I got from Mr. 
his father’s” that he would examine 
facts and papers, and supply me with 
mised to “tes ; and I, in return, pro- 
ill it sh send nothing to the Society 

‘hould be revised by him ; while 
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the merit of his father would be the 
more conspicuous, that it was not 
illumined by filial duty, but by an im- 
partial friend. I must wait, therefore, 
till Mr. Foulis accomplishes his pro- 
mise ; while, in the mean time, I have 
the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, My lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient 

and most faithful humble servant, 
JOHN ANDERSON, 
Glasgow College ; March 15, 1787. 
HENRY VII. 

Some person giving an account to 
Henry VII. of certain bold proceed. 
ings that had passed in Parliament, 
with many expressions of concern, the 
king, whose heart was callous to the 
feelings of honesty and virtue, replied 
that the most profitable way of weak- 
ening the factious patriots was by 
preferring the chief of them. This 
principle he had resolved to adhere to, 
and it became a well-known rule with 
him. He also taught, that ‘‘ when the 
most sober and wise part of them 
draweth off, the residue are but a rude 
multitude and rope of sand.” 

RORNHOLM. 

The island of Bornholm may be 
esteemed, since the loss of Norway, 
the most valuable possession of the 
crown of Denmark, in a mineral 
point of view. ‘There are many 
causes combine to prevent an active. 
and thorough investigation of its 
treasures; amongst the foremost of 
which may be reckoned the financial 
embarrassments of Denmark, and the 
jealousies attending an undefined idea 
of manorial rights, inseparable from 
absolute governments. The attempts 
made by private individuals, not na- 
tives, have been too limited in point of 
abilities and resources to produce any 
beneficial effects to themselves or the 
country. Not long since, two scienti- 
fic gentlemen, Professor Oersted and 
M. Esmark, were sept by the govern- 
ment to examine into the mineral pro- 
ductions of the island; but the super- 
ficial examination of the best theoreti- 
cal philosophers must always fall 
greatly short of those discoveries 
which could be made by practical men, 
furnished with the proper powers for 
actual research. Its mineral products 
are coal, excellent iron-stone, copper- 
ore, lead-ore, fire-clay, fire-stone, sand- 
stone, pebbles, and cement. The coal 
hitherto worked is an inferior kind of 


called kennel or canal coal, 
the coal en a 
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are not yet explored. This, in con- 
junction with the other products, 
might render this island the richest 
spot in or near the Baltic; in fact, 
England in miniature. The island is 
fertile, and the inhabitants industrious. 
They bring various articles of provi- 
sion to the supply of Copenhagen, and 
likewise to the ships passing near the 
island by day-time. 
LEMAN’S BISCUITS. 

If, for the satisfaction of an ignorant 
foreigner, or some uninitiated stranger, 
one were desired to give a good instance 
of the means by which in London noto- 
riety may be attained, and specify one 
of the numberless little things that give 
a general name, and make a man 
sought after,—it were hard to mention 
a better or clearer subject for the pur- 
pose than Leman’s biscuits. For 
many years this notable man’s narrow 
shop in Threadneedle-street has al- 
most exclusively supplied the nume- 
rous population of London with his 
crisped manufacture ; and still the 
article is unrivalled. No bread (the 
women will have it,) eats so short. 
Such is the demand, that, in a few 
minutes after the drawing of his oven, 
the whole batch is sold! Yethe holds 
no patent, and the metropolitan bakers 
have long pined in despair to arrive 
at the discovery by which Leman gives 
to the labour of his hands such win. 
ning taste. 

ATHENIAN SAYING. 

It passed into a sort of proverb 
among the Athenians, who seldom said 
any thing without a good reason, that 
health is strengthened, and life pre- 
served, by the external use of oil, and 
internal use of honey. 

SEVERAL CHARACTERS. 

Joseph Mead-- died November 1799, 
at Sherborn, near Warwick, in bis 
ninety-second year. He was-the in- 
ventor of a machine for cleansing a 
ship’s-bottom at sea, known to the 
Sailors by the name of Mead’s hag. 
He was also the author of an ‘“ Essay 
on Currents at Sea;” for which he 
received the thanks of the Admiralty. 

_ Lhomas Sharpe,—watch-maker, of 
Stratford-upon-A von, who was the sole 
purchascr of Shakspeare’s mulberry- 
tree, died in November 1799. 

Lhomas Rerridge—died at Wood- 
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similar to the Derbyshire hard coal, 
which burns to a white ash; it appears, 
however, that. an unlimited quantity 
might be raised, and the deeper strata 


Ma 

bridge, at an advanced age. me : 
one of the yeomen of the ard My 
the person who preserved Geneee te 
Third from the assassinating hand 
Margaret Nicholson. . 


Lieut. Wood—died in th - 
in the Fieet Prison, of a broken ba” 
He was the first promoter of the Ma. 
rine Society, to which he subscribed 
1000/.; yet his debt was but 70/, 

DR. JOHNSON AND MR, WILKES, 

It is well known that neither the 
political nor moral principles of Job, 
Wilkes were, according to the Vulgar 
adage, “over and above tight-laced,” 
The story of an extraordinary fraud, 
said to have been practised by this 
gentleman on a celebrated Jew, cer. 
tainly, under every consideration, bore 
hard against him, and occasioned the 
following ready mode of reconcilin; 
controvertible; points. When Dr. 
Johnson was inveigled, by an artifice 
of friends, into Mr, Wilkes’s company, 
at a large dinner, (as stated by his 
contemporary historians, although 
many particulars on record relative to 
this meeting are extremely incorrect,) 
it was contrived so that the parties 
should sit beside each other at the 
table. Johnson, evidently disconcert- 
ed at the arrangement, continued 
sulky and silent, except now and then 
expressing some short term of evident 
disapprobation ; turning his brawny 
shoulders so completely squaredagamst 
his neighbour, that Wilkes could not 
direct his optics askance, only to one 
end of the table. However, the witly 
democrat was happy in the uncommon 
display of his talent for humour, and 
at last something like a smile, now and 
then, seeiwned to affect Johnsons Hs- 
ble features,—seldom moved, and mus 
cular in their movement; till, on heat- 
ing an uncommon brilliant repartee 
from Wilkes, he suddenly tume 
round his anwieldy figure, and, with- 
out a word of previous circumloctr 
tion, by way of prelude to his address 
he looked him full in the face, cape 
tically saying, in no soft ane 
“Sir, I like your humour; but the 
you be pleased to explain to me oe 
story relative to the Jew peel 
cheated out of ten thousand Pb +h 
“Doctor, (replicd Wilkes, w!t 

° ” t 1S all « 
most unblushing front,) 1 doc- 
d——’d lie.” —* Indeed, Sartre to 
tor,) then, sir, that being expla. 
me, I shall enjoy your company 
pleasure the remainder ol t 
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1925.) Pac 
_» Jobnson’s easy simplicity on 
ma occasion extracted a smile from 


all the company + which was not cor- 
rected When, On Wilkes happening to 
retire from the room for afew minutes, 


jobnson, addressing the party, expres- 
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sed a peculiar gratification at being 
introduced into his company, now that 
he was assured, from his own mouth, 
that all that malicious story reported 
of him was a d——'d lie! 
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MAY; 
pY J. M. LACEY. 
Ni \LL May escape, and not a lay 
) Of mine attest its pow rs ; 
Upmark’d depart its brightest day, 
And all its fragrant hours ¢ 


Forbid it love! for May is thine, 
And ev'ry blooming tree 

Becomes for thee a living shrine, 
Full of sweet minstrelsy. 


Ott be it mine, in some deep grove, 
Whilst May shall lend its charms, 

To witness Natnre’s work of love, 
Far from the world’s alarms, 


Yet not alone !—one dearer form 
Than all on earth beside, 

One who has fac’d with me life’s storm, 
My solace and my pride ; 


Must still attend, and bless my way, 
Midst May's divinest bow’rs ; 

Dark, without her, the lightest day, 
And dull its brightest flow'rs. 


Come, Ann, let’s seek the path of peace, 
Beside the winding rill ; 

Where ev’ry turbulence must cease, 
Amidst a scene so still, 


Let us enjoy this heav’nly calm, 
The gift of lovely Spring ; 

It las for man a nameless charm, 
That only May can bring. 


Let s,—ere Age his snows shall send 
In life’s lone wintry hour,— 
Seek Nature as our truest friend, 
And own her mighty pow’r. 
—— 
SONNET .- ans 
10 THE TRIPLE-ALLIED MONARCHS, 
‘ain Oppression’s iron bolts ye lift, 
Despots! surrounded by each murder- 
_ ous clan, 
‘Nain whilst Liberty, life’s precious gift, 
—_ ry her social sweetness man to 
‘ ? 
ln vain your “ Ediets.” 
_ Straws, : 
Sttive to dissolve 


Ix 


weak as floating 


thos ‘j 
combin’d, e pateiyt ranks 


Kno 
*, Promulgators of tyrannic laws! 


rute force ne’er con : 
ue “ 
will’d mind, Se Le 


Seek not then Freedom 
mh enshiin’d, 
Ye Em hy free,determin’d, virtuousmen. 
adly co seauences proudly blind, 
’ Ye seek Spain’s lion in his den, 


where she sits 


Farewell, farewell, in retribution’s hour, 
To that vain hateful fiend —despotic pow’r. 
Cullum-street. ENorT, © 
— 


THE SWEEPER. 
BY J. R. PRJOR. 


Dovus te she sat by the prison-wall, 

To catch the pence that for her might fall ; 

Scanty and torn the clothes she wore, 

She was old and palsied, crippled and poor; 

Her voice breath’d forth in a piteous lay, 

And her heart puls’d sorrow through every 
day! 

The i: A man, in his self-control, 

Pass’d by like the shade of his darken’d 
soul; 

The thoughtless and young would deride 
and jest,— 

Excuses for pity spread many a breast! 

Half-worn,by the side of her shivering form, 

Her besom unconsciously stood in the storm, 

And the hail roll’d over the pavement fast, 

Till the sunappear’d and his brightness cast. 

I stopp’d, and I gaz’d on this creature sad! 

I threw in her lap all the money I had ; 

Care shone in her smile wrapp’d round by 
her hood, 


- And her quivering lips I left blessing the 


good! 
I pass’d again on the morrow cold, 
Ice trimm'd the eaves of each house’s fold; 
I ask’d?—but the Sweeper had spent her 
breath 
In the chill of silence, the quiet of death! 
Islington. 
—=__——— 


; LOVE; 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ILLUSTR’ TIONS 
OF AFFECTION.” 


WHEN chill and murky to the sight, 
The tempest-rain descends, 

In gloom and peril of the night, 
Lhe trav’ler weary wends ; 

When doors are shut, and bars are fast, 
And ceas’d afar the din, 

Despite of danger, darkness, blast, 
O Love will venture in. 


In cloister dim, and silent cell, 
Monastic terrors nigh, 

Where vestals pallid, listless dwell, 
Secluded, hopeless sigh ; 

Tho’ the clos’d wall is fearful shown, 
That broken vows have been, 

Despite a ling’ring death in stone, 
O Love will venture in, ; 

2 
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In eastern clime, where slaves assume 
Dominion of the free, 

Where pachas jealous frequent doom 

_ The silken cord,—the sea ; 

If captive beauty weeps the hours, 
Tho’ hazardous to win, 

Despite a haram’s guards and tow’rs, 
© Love will venture in. 


He climbs the deck, he rides the wave 
In whirlwind, fiery storm ; 

He perils youth and life to save, 
Where horrors wide deform. 

In War’s sirocco sulphurous breath, 
The breach he mounts to win; 

Despite of foes, and wounds, and death, 
For glory ventures in! 


Love is supreme! a daring might 
His energy appears ; 
Sublime pervades the realms of light, 
And guides the rolling spheres. 
Him fond in Nature’s works descry, 
Magnificent as fair ; 
These seen with adoration’s eye, 
His spirit enters there. 
—= a 


THE PIRATE’S SONG. 


Joyous the life of the wanderer, free 

On the broad expanse of a western sea, 
Trimly his bark the helm obeying, 

The pirate-banner proud displaying, 
With daring crew, and oft-tried sword, 
He moves,—the ocean’s conscious lord! 
Fearless of foe, or louring sky, 

He joins the noon-tide revelry, 

And drinks the well-known toast again, 
Success to our cruise on the Spanish main! 


The moon diffuses her liquid light, 

And tinges each ripple with silver bright; 
The wind declines with the setting sun, 
And the midnight watch is just begun, 
Recumbent round the centre mast, 

They talk of deeds and dangers past ; 

Of magic shores, romantic streams, 

Like those that haunt the poet's dreams ; 


[May, 


Or sing, in rnde unmeasur'd Strain, 
The roving flag on the Spanish main! 
With eye upturn’d to the flappine «: 
The boatswain relates cous wear 
Of flow’ry isles, at evening seen i 
Like floating wreaths on the ocean green: 
Whence perfume-bearing breezes sweeping 
With melody lull the mariner sleeping % 
Who seeks in vain their beauties vone 
With the first faint blush of orient morn 
Fill high the can!—Still gold and gain 
Shall glad the lords of the Spanish main! 


Our fancy views the buccaneer 
Awake unhallow’d rites of fear, 
Stunn’d by the midnight tempest's roar, 
On some grey cape’s rock-guarded shore; 
The victim slave, the magic round, 
The dark blood curdling o’er the ground, 
Till phantom forms, in wild turmoil, 
Hover o’er rapine’s buried spoil. 
Fearless we mark the ghastly train, 
As victors we sweep the Spanish main! 
T.S, 
teh nee 
A FRAGMENT. 
In youth, with feelings fine and clear, 
When Love our future prospects cheer, 
And Pleasure points, with magic hand, 
To Folly’s court, and Beauty bland; 
Oh! then, how quickly pass our days, 
Like fairies’ mirth, or dance of fays: 
No cares obtrude, no fears oppress, 
But Nature, in her loveliest dress 
Attir’d, attracts the senses free, 
An@ wraps the soul in ecstacy. 
But, when relentless age appears, 
When time has told succeeding years, 
Whlien the gay dance no more can charm, 
Nor mirth or joke our spirits warm ; 
And Beanty,—tho’ attir’d with ease, 
Graceful and neat,—no more can please ; 
Nor e’en sweet melody inspire 
The soul that once caught all its fire: 
Then life, bereft of all its charms, 
Slumbers in second childhoods arms. 
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PRESENT STATE of the FRENCH Mo- 
NARCHY, with REMARKS, principally 
relating to the STATISTICAL MATERI- 
ALS of tts DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, &. 


ROM its magnitude, and the traits 
. that characterise it as a nation, 
France must ever hold a leading place, 
and be one of the first objects to engace 
attention in the survey of European 
politics. . Its name has been long con- 
nected with celebrity; and the obser- 
vation has not unfrequently been 
made, that France is the finest coun- 
try in ERurope. In many respects 
this must be admitted as a subject of 


just and reasonable acknowledgment. 
The following is offered as a familias 
analysis of these principles, as answer 
ing the purposes of reneral informe- 
tion on the whole train of subjectsthat 
enter into the science of its statistics: 
In the present state of things, of 
since 1815, the following 18 4 
statement of the French monarohy: t ‘ 
kingdom of France, several oy 4 
scattered in the surrounding seas, a 
sica, the isles of Hyeres neat Toulon. 
the isles of Lerins on the coast o 
vence, or St. Marguerite ane 
Honorate, the isle Dieu, Noir oat 
Bellciste, Gronais, the isle of US s 
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le and IP yance The surface of 
its feritory has been computed at 
10.264 geographical square miles, (an 

al return of 1818 fixes the super- 
oficial retur f sthout in- 
gcies of the kingdom, without in 
eluding Corsica, at 51,910,062 metri- 
cal acres, with 12,791,000 proprietors.) 
The population, in 1819, was rated at 
99 327,388 individuals ; thus allowing 
9 937 inhabitants to every square mile. 
(The enumeration made in the spring 
of 1820, for the military conscription, 
produced a total of 29,052,680 inha- 
bitants. ) — 

Prior to the revolution, France, in its 
ceographical delineation, was divided 
into provinces. ‘Those divisions, with 
their ancient names, were abrogated 
bya decree of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and a partition into departments 
adopted, Which is more geographical, 
as ascertaining, with precision, the 
districts of boundaries taken from the 
nature of the country, collated with 
the adjacent rivers, streams, moun- 
tains, &c. By the alterations which 
the country underwent, agreeably to 
the last treaties, France is now di- 
vided into eighty-six departments. 

During the wars of the revolution, 
England, profiting by the. embarrass- 
ments and internal troubles of France, 
which it also contrived to excite, 
seized and secured the French colo- 
nies. This was in the spirit of that 
nvality and opposition which has ever 
reigned between the monarchies, but 
twas the transitory eclat of a military 
occupation ; and, by the late treaties, 
they have been in part restored. An 
official document of 1819, here an- 
— will more particularly illustrate 
he parts into which the French ultra- 
larine possessions are subdivided. 


I. Colonics in the West Indies. 


am St. Domingo, the second island of 
“ sepa Archipelago, in which, 
maint _ Present at least, the negroes 
rn vw kind of balance of power 
np er independent states. After 
Ma e subversion, a series of un- 
the “or circumstances, in which all 
cmbined of depraved minds were 
which 4, new system is founded 
Dtine3 pr esses to consolidate the 
island be: of liberty. The name of the 
Haytj on changed into that of 
hione. ich it had previous to its 
in = A on fame effects of jntes- 
Movtury Mac. ee “ 
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nations, need not be traced. How 


‘different from its present state the 


resources and means of opulence, pub- 
lic and private, which the island exhi- 
bited thirty years ago! 2, Martini- 


que. 3. Guadaloupe, with its depen- 
dencies. 4. French Guiana, with 
Cayenne. 5. The isles of St. Pierre 


and Miquelon, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 


If. Colonies in the East Indies, and on 
the coasts of Africa. 
1. Pondicherri, on the coast of 


Coromandel. 2. Karikal. 3. Mahé. 
4. Yanaon. 65. Masulipatan. 6. 
Chandcrnagore. 7. Factoriesin Ben- 


gal, at Patna, Cassimbazar, Balasore, 
Jongdia, and Dacca. 8. Isles of Bour- 
bon and Madagascar. 9. Senegal and 
its dependencies; also the isle of St, 
Louis and the isle of Goree. 


The colonial possessions in the East 
Indies are rated at 





Miles Inhabitants 

29 50,000 

In Africa -seseseeeses 140 92,000 
In North America «+++ 6,132 2,100 
In the West Indies «+++ 583 658,000 
In South America «+++ 610 33,500 
1,368,182 835,600 


The completion of this arrangement 
determines the superficies of the whole 
French monarchy at 11,632 miles, and 
its population at 30,162,988 inha- 
bitants. 

The following enumeration, applica- 
ble to France, properly so called, will 
ascertain, with tolerable exactness, the 
different constituents into which itssur- 
face has been distributed ; 117,480,561 
acres for the total superficies, of which 
26,919 are of loam, 23,351,000 of 
heaths and wastes, 12,930,000 of 
chalk, 3,850,000 of gravel, 17,410,000 | 
of rock and stone, 23,100,000 moun- 
tainous ; and 7,900,000 of sandy lands. 
One part of France has been long con- 
sidered as ill adapted to the culture of 
grain or corn; but all the rest show’a 
degree of excellence in general, and a 
peculiar applicability to that cultare. 

The lands in a state of actual culti- 
vation do not exceed 62,360,000 acres, 
of which vineyards occupy 4,764,960. 
The vine abounds in lands that are ex- 
tremely poor, such as would resist the 
best forms of culture in any other mode, 
and would necessarily be marked with 
the evils of sterility. An advantage, 
which every friend to his country must 
feel, in reflecting on the express design 


of nature in this benefit, thereby reme- 
X x dying 
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dying an imperfection otherwise insu- 
perable. 

Gardens form a most estimable ac- 
cession to the sources of French in- 
dustry ; these comprise about 2,058,050 
acres; the forests, previous to the re- 
volution, occupied 18,850,515 acres. 
In some countries, there is a great 
scarcity of wood: where the inhabi- 
tants are involved in this misfortune, 
it has ever had the effect of diminish. 
ing the population. There is ample 
round for believing, that not above a 
fifih part of the lands belonging to the 
French community are in cultivation. 
' In the division or dismemberment of 
the national industry, there are some 
parts or great branches to which the 
French seem peculiarly devoted. The 
annual production of wine and brandy 
has been computed at fourteen millions 
of oxhofts, (each an hogshead* and a 
half,) about a quarter of which is cx- 
ported; in 1812, this was valued at 
twenty-eight millions and a half of 
florins. 

The quantity of corn grown is not so 
considerable as to supersede the ne- 
cessity of importation. In 1789, this 
took place to the value of 26,000,000 
of florins ; and, it will not be forgotten, 
that, in 1811, an importation to the 
value of 60,000,000 was absolutely ne- 
cessary. Noris the produce of flax, 
hemp, rape seed, or snuff, equal to the 
consumption. 

France abounds in every kind of 
game; but, in general, the rearing of 
cattle is but little regarded. The 
number of horned cattle is not above 
6,000,000; horses are computed at 
1,200,000; asses and mules at half a 
million, and hogs at 4,000,000. The 
finest fleeces are produced by the 
sheep of Berry; the Spanish race is 
rapidly propagating by the establish- 
ment of Rambouillet. The merit of 
the breed is justly appreciated, and 
acknowledgments are due for the 
proper and necessary care exerted in 
enlarging this important resource : 
much wool, however, is still imported 
from abroad. 

From the silk-establishments in the 
South, about 25,000 quintals are de- 
rived; what is additionally requisite, 

and to operate in conjunction, for the 
manufacture of the fine fabrics, comes 
from Italy, Spain, and Asia. A de- 
cline in the lisheries has taken place, 
rhis o ; € . 
the ot cs i = lisheries, at 
‘© revolution, 
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(May |, 
Acceptable anq 
power was hot 


The abolition then was 
interesting, but its full 


felt; now, it is an undoubted 


fa 
from the liberty thus enjoyed, “egy 
neither a good warren nor fishery left, 


all possessing an e 
ame Oh 

The different invasions and dis. 
turbances have successively contri. 
buted to destroy those Primitive 
sources of gratification ; similar inno. 
vations, with corresponding means of 
coercion, have thinned the forests, 
that the consumption has infinitely ex. 
ceeded ghe reproduction. The princi. 
ples, however, of the present political 
system, go to check the extravayan. 
cies of the first; the management of 
the forests is confided to conservators, 
inspectors, general guardians, arpen. 
teurs, &c. and this important object is 
duly superintended by their active 
vigilance, Next to the immense forests 
in the East and South, those of Orleans, 
the Ardennes, Fontainebleau, St. Ger- 
main, Marly, Villers Coteret, Couci, 
&c. are the most remarkable. 

An energetic impulse has been 
given to all the operations of mining. 
The South was formerly pretty well 
stored with the precious metals, and 
France is still possessed of a number 
of rivers there, from which golden 
sands are collected. The country 
about Reaumur alone affords ten 
streams, from which this supply might 
be obtained. Iron is found the most 
common, one year with another, tothe 
value of 15,000,000 of florins ; pit-coal 
about 5,500,000 ; salt, 6,000,000. 
The number of workmen employed 
the mines is reckoned 950,000. 

It will require the long-continued 
efforts’ of true patriots, invariably 
directed to the administration of 
colonies, to obtain such commen’ 
assistance as the islands once afforde ; 
The productions of St. Domingo, a 
1789, were rated at 70,000,000 ol — 
The isle of Bourbon may y ield a “- ' 
70,000 quintals of cofice, and 0 i. 
colonial commodities; but, eed 
nately for commerce, it 18 wholly dae 
provided with a fortificd and form 
ble port. . 

The population of the mother oon 
try subsists, at present, In _ 
1,600 cities and towns, “o “dyoes 
communes. The number of builehs 


c 
may be set down at 5,636,000, 
which are 76,000 mills,56,000 . a publi 
and 22,600 other structures ~ af the 
character. 


The inhabitant 
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. amount 0 5; 
ville districts to 8, 


000,000, those in 
500,000, day- 

and upwards, vine- 
renee med up lant mecha- 
dressers 2, ; : 000 d up- 

-¢ in the country, 1,000,000 and up 
oo In 1317, Paris enumerated 
—_ 997,230 families or 
97.371 houscs, ’ : ; 
-hamber-inmates, and 715,000 inhabi- 
tants; @ distribution, which will allow 
(wenty-six persons to a house, and 
three and a fraction to a menage, Or Se- 
parate domestic concern. 

The inhabitants in gencral speak 
French; of these, the nuniber is up- 
wards 0f 25,000,000. Among the other 
uibjects of the king, there are about 
9,800,000 that are of German origin ; 
067,000 are Kymris, or Bas Bretons ; 
to these add 110,000 Basques, and 
195,000 Italians. There are also in 
France, as in other countries, Jews and 
Ezyptians, (gypsies,) to the number of 
70,000. The Catholic is the na- 
tional religion; it is professed by 
95,500,000 of inhabitants. All other 
Christian communions fully enjoy the 
rights of citizenship; of these, there 
are 2,800,000 Calvinists, one million of 
Lutherans, 2000 Moravians, and 550 
Quakers. 

The confiscations of the vast pro- 
perty which, before the revolution, be- 
longed to the clergy and nobility, gave 
rise to those sales of the national 
domains which have produced a tran- 
quil, happy, and peaceful, effect on the 
private character: of the middle and 
lower classes. They are more easy in 
their circumstances; and it may be 
justly admitted, that a series of strong 
stimuli have been given to agriculture 
and to commerce. 

A considerable portion of the French 
are judiciously employed in the indus- 
(nous labours of different manu facto- 
nes. There are, at least, 250,000 
masters, or at the head af various oc- 
‘upitions and professions, whose an- 
nual Income will amount to 44,000,000 
of florins. In 1810, the product of 
wiles, fabricated from the mineral 
Kingdom, amounted to 87,000,000 ; that 
of the animal kingdom, to 162,000,000; 
the vegetable, to 189,000,000. In the 
ron times of Napoleon’s administra- 
‘on, the productions of the mineral 
woqiom gave employment to 377,176 
the men m 6,918 shops or factories ; 

roe ec iable to 583,363 workmen, 
1 factories ; of the animal king- 

m, to 786,069 individuals, in 26,700 
establishments, : 


internal commerce, prominent, 


the rur 
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active, and for the benefit of the 
French themselves, will rank in a re- 
spectable class. Nature has been in- 
dulgent in navigable rivers; art has 
traced some great movements in the 
construction of canals, excellent roads, 
and management in relays by the 
post-houses, mail-coaches, &c. Most 
towns have markets, and some fairs. 
The most frequented mart is that of 
Beaucaire, in the department of Gard, 
and district of Nimes. - It begins on 
the 22d of July, and lasts eight days. 
‘Traders from almost all parts of 
‘urope repair thither ; and, so vast is 
the concourse, that the town cannot 
afford room for the ephemeral popula- 
tion. Shops are set up beyond the 
ramparts, under fine alleys of trees, on 
the banks of the Rhéne. 

Before the revolution, the principal 
or capital laid out in commerce was 
valued at 6,244,000,000 of florins, and 
the cash in circulation at 918,000,000, 
At present, the diminution in these 
sums is considerable. The balance of 
foreign trade is also unfavourable, as 
the annexed account will testify. 
Importations, Florins. 
In 1787 eeccccceseesvevcee 296,891,788 
In 1B00 cocceecescecerecens 120,708,576 
In 1811 «+-cecceceveccsees 164,874,960 
Exportations. Florins. 
In 1787 «-secesccsececeees 201,490,569 
Im 1800 ccccccccecence, ++» 100,346,660 
In 1811 oo+-eees eeeereeees 121,799,520 

About the middle of the last century, 
the profits derived from commerce 
made an annual income of 66,000,000 
of florins; but France has since lost 
some of her best colonies. In the 
revolutionary wars, England had re- 
duced them all, and foreign trade was 
almost annihilated, from the enfeebled 
state of the marine. 

Previous to the establishment of the 
Continental System, the principal arti- 
cles of importation were,—Comestibles 
(edibles or eatables,) to the value of 
45,000,000 and upwards ; drugs, spices, 
and other commodities, 71,760,000 ; 
manufactured goods and _ wares, 
54,222,000; groceries, 13,560,000; gold 
and silver, 292,130 florins, 

‘The National Bank of Paris is pro- 
fessedly intended to favour or aid 
commercial speculations, the success 
of which hinges on the duration of 
peace. It was established in 1803, 
with a capital raised by 45,000 shares 
of 1000 francs each. In 1814, it had 
77,000,000 of francs in —_ ; = 
24,000,000 in notes. xf) pou 
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towns have Bourses, or Exchanges, 
twenty-one have Chambers of Com- 
merce; there are also a number of 
insurance-oflices, and 214 tribunals of 
commerce. In 1819 France had resi- 
dent consuls and agents in ninety 
commercial cities or towns, in and out 
of Europe. 

The arts of design in France form 
new and curious sources of ingenuity, 
and a due proportionable encourage- 
ment is given to printing and en- 
In 1813, there were in Paris 
377 booksellers’ shops, and seventy- 
seven printing-offices ; and, throughout 
the kingdom, 953 booksellers’ shops, 
and 720 printing-oflices. 

Since 1814, France, in its constitu- 
tion and political circumstances, has 
become an hereditary ana limited mo- 
narchy. Differently modified, the 
fundamental laws of the state have a 
common source in the Salique Liw, 
the Constitution of Dec. 16th, 1799, 
the Charter of April 6th, 1814, the 
Royal Declarations of June 4, 1814, 
and of Sept. 5, 1816. 

The legislative power is divided be- 
tween the king, the peers, and the re- 
presentatives of the nation. The two 
latter sit in two chambers, which are 
convoked every year. The deputies 
of the departments are elected by the 
Electoral colleges. The king initiates 
all laws, but the chambers may pre- 
sent to him the projects of new laws. 
The sovereign may prorogue or dis- 
solve the Chamber of Deputies, but 
must convoke a fresh one within three 
months. All the deliberations of the 
Chamber of Peers are secret. Be- 
sides a considerable portion of the 
legislative power, this chamber judges 
in cases of high treason, and its func- 
tions are to watch aver the well-being 
of the state, considered in a general 
view. Hitherto, the Chamber of 
Deputies has consisted of 256 mem- 
bers. Each departmenthas a number 
of deputies, after the rate of its popula- 
tion. They are chosen for five years, 
so that the chamber is renewed by a 
fifth part every years No deputy can 
be admitted into the chamber under 
forty years of age, and unless his 
direct contribution amounts to 1000 
francs. One half, at least, of the de- 
puties, are chosen among such eligible 
Persons as have their political domicile 
m the department. The king appoints 

+ 9 president of this chamber out of a 
ist of five members presented to him 
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by the chamber. Th ity \ 

r. e 

public, but any five of the wet 
may demand and resolve it late o 
secret committee. All petitions ; 
sented to the two chambers rast tes 
writing. No oneis allowed to et 
one personally at the bar. The diffe 
ent parties that compose the chamber 
take their stations as in the revolution. 
ary times. On the right, the ultras, o¢ 
ultra-royalists, such as would advance 
the royal power beyond its due limits: 
on the left, the liberals, and the minis. 
terialists in the centre. 

The administration is simple. Next 
to the monarch is the Council of State, 
managing that part of the legislation 
which is delegated to the king, Then 
the Court of Cassation, which pro. 
nounces on arréts and judgments, by 
appeal from inferior courts and triby. 
nals. Then the Court of Accounts, to 
see that all present their accounts at 
the times fixed by the law. 

The ministerial departments or 
boards are, 1. The Chancelry of 
France and the Ministry of Justice. 
2. That of Foreign Affairs. 3. That 
of the Interior. 4. That of the Royal 
Household. 5. The War Department. 
6. Of the Marine and Colonies. 7. 
Of Finances. 8. Of General Police. 

As the kingdom is divided into 
departments, so the departments are 
divided into districts, the districts into 
cantons, and these last into communes. 
Each department has a prefect; each 
district, or arrondissement, a sub-pre- 
fect ; and each municipality a mayor. 

The superior Catholic clergy cot 
sist of nine archbishops and fifty 
bishops. Next to them are the grand 
vicars, then the deans, the canons, the 
priests, curates, and vicars, chaplains, 
deacons, and sub-deacons. The mo- 
nastic orders have been done away. 

The administration of justice Is 
conformity with the Codes established 
since the revolution ; the Civil — 
1802, revised in 1807 ; the Commercia 
Code of 1808 ; the Code of Procedure 
of 1807 ; the Code of Criminal nee, 
tion, 1808; and the Criminal Code 0 
1810. With respect to the institution 
of juries, and publicity in the oor: 
of causes, much is wanting to ret < 
French jurisprudence what it 0 
to be. . nts 

In the repartition of disburseme 
and receipts, the following appeat, 
it was sanctioned by the ‘1D8 
1319, 


Disburse- 
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sshursement Se 
Dish Francs. 


sesee ce 9,000.000 
nelusive «* 34,000,000 
ti ‘Tustice-eee** 17,460,000 
Ministry of Justice-+ee 17, 60, 
: es ig? Foreign Affairs = 7,850,000 
4 __—~ of the Interior +° 102,700,000 
5, ___ of Wareeeeeesee® 184,750,000 


5, —— of the Marine and 
Colonies «eeessss eters « 45,200,000 


__— Of the Finances++ 249,959,000 
3. Consolidated Debt and Sink- 
ing Fund, (40,000,000)¢ 227,997,123 
Extra expences for public in- 
struction, and the manage- 


1. The Civil List -* 
For the princes! 


nient of powders ++++++ 5,079,852 
874,595,975 
Recerpts. 
Francs. 


(1.) Direct contributions :— 
a. Land Tax +++eee+e+* 168,167,652 





b. Additional Centime ++ 88,875,443 
c, Personal Imposts on 
moveables +++++eeee* 27,161,254 
d. Additional Centime -- 15,910,657 
e. Doors and Windows -+ 12,812,614 
f. Additional Centime .. 8,712,410 
g. Patents eereeeeseess 17,480,000 
i, Additional Centime «+ 3,180,000 
342,180,000 


(2.) Indirect contributions 190,000,000 
(3) Posts eevee reeeneesetes 22,460,000 
(4.) Lottery «+++. teseeees 15,000,000 
(5.) Retenues, monies reserved 

aud retained from the pab- 


__lic appointments «+++++ 8,400,000 
(6.) Disers branches of reve- 
NU ececesecseesaseoeses 11,788,150 
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Francs. 
(7.) Revenue connected with 
the public debt and the 
payment of the interest: 
a, General register, stamps, 
CoMAINS+ ++ +eeeeeesees 165,384,000 


b. ForestS seesesseeees 18,310,000 
C. CUuStOMs eeeeceseseee 65,015,000 
U. Salt sececesceceesses 48,000,000 
296,707,000 

(8.) New tax on powders and 
saltpetre seeeeee ‘eeeee ee 3,290,500 
Do. on public instruction. 1,789,350 





Total-+++-+++0++ 891,435,000 

The debt amounts to about 

1,400,000,000 florins, or 3,055,000,000 
of francs. 

France has at her disposal an army 
of 193,000 men, including the gendar- 
merie. There may be a deficiency in 
the military means here stated; nor is 
it easy to exhibit, at present, a correct 
detail of these resources. 

The national guards amount to 
about 650,000 men. 

The marine, once formidable from 
the skill and prowess of its intelligent 
and intrepid officers, is now reduced to 
a state of impotence ; but there wants 
only a determination in the govern- 
ment, some years of peace, and a 
favourable opportunity, toappearagain 
with traits worthy of distinction. Theré 
are five maritime prefectures, to which 
a generous care is extended—Havre, 
Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, and Toulon. 











BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


iP 
ACTS PASSED in the THIRD YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT ¢f the UNITED KINGDOM. 


"dh XLV.—To regulate the Trade 
ee between his Majesty’s Possessions 
in America and the West Indies, and 
other Parts of the World. 

Acts .and parts of Acts regulating trade 
and inte,*course between the British co- 
lonies and Europe repealed, viz. 25 C. 2. 
C751 G‘. 3. c. 97.52 G. 3. c. 98.— 
~99 G. 3, &. 29.—57 G. 3. ec. 4.—57 
G, 3. ¢. 89, 
tein artic,‘es may be exported from 
aa ritish colom €8 direct, to certain ports 
e urope, in Bri.*ésh ships.—To be regu- 
P 4 entered and shipped in the presence 
a € officers, and at ports only where 
“tom-houses are established, unless by 
oo sufferance at other places. 

. ne out from the colonies are 

din os - on-board _ any other articles 

by an as are allow ed to be exported 
of this Act, 


Cap. XLVI.—For the more speedy 
Return and Levying of Fines, Penalties, 
and Forfeitures, and Recognizances 
estreated, 7 ‘ 

Statements of fines, &c. to be forwarded 
to the clerk of the peace by the justice 
by whom such fine, &c. 1s imposed.— 
Clerk of the peace to copy on a roll such 
fines, &c. at quarter-sessions, and send a 
copy of such roll, with writ of distringas, 
&c. to the sheriff, &c. . 

Notice to be given to the sureties. — 

Persons may appeal to quarter-sessions 
against fines, &c. upon giving security.— 
Justices at quarter-sessions to hear and 
determine such appeals. 

Sheriff may recover fines, &c. out of the 
county where imposed, upon getting his 
warrant backed by a justice of the peace 
of the county where the offender is. 


Sheriff to return writ to quarter-ses- 
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sions, and indorse on the roll what has 
been done in the execution of the process, 
which return, &c. shall be forwarded by 
clerk of the peace to the treasury. 

Allowance to sheriff and clerk of the 
peace on sums levied.—Penalty on she- 
riff, &c. for neglect, 501. 

Clerks of the peace, &c. to deliver into 
the Court of Exchequer yearly a certi- 
ficate of all fines, &c. paid, that the she- 
riffs may be charged in their accounts, and 
that parties entitled to fines, &c. may 
claim the same. 

Saving rights of bodies corporate, and 
the privileges of the city of London. 

Cap. XLVII.—T°o repeal an Act of 
his present Majesty, for explaining an 
Act made in the twelfth year of Queen 
Anne, to reduce the Rate of Interest 
without Prejudice to Parliamentary Se- 
curities, and to substitute other Provi- 
sions in lieu thereof. 

Mortgages, Demises, or other assur- 
ances, &c. executed in Great Britain con- 
cerning property in Ireland er in the West 
Andies, declared valid; and no person in 
Great Britain shall be liable to the penal- 
ties of 12 An. c. 16, provided the rate of 
interest does not exceed that allowed by the 
Jaw of the country where the property lies. 

Cap. XLVILI.—To repeal certain 
Tonnage Duties of Customs on Ships or 
Vessels. 

; Cap. XLIX.—Concerning the Resi- 
dence of Sheriffs Depute of the Counties 
of Edoburgh end Leek? 

Cap. L.—TJo extend the -Period al- 
lowed to Persons compounding for their 
Assessed Taxes, and to give further 
Relief in certain Cases therein men- 
tioned. . 

Cap. L1.—For apportioning the Bur- 
then occasioned by the Military and 
Naval. Pensions and Civil Superannua- 
tions, by vesting an equal Annuity in 
Lrustees for the Payment thereof. 

Equal annaal annuity of 2,800,000). for 
forty-five years, to be issued to the trustees 
for the purposes of this Act. 


Annual b (May h 
sums fo be 
=~ into the peat ny by the tad 

rustees empowered to se 
of the annuity, to enable then pation 
the required payments into the exche. 
quer, 

A certificate of the purchase of an 
proportion of annuity shall be Siven to the 
purchaser, who shall be entitled to such 
proportion of annnity on production of 
such certificate to the bank; and may sell 
the same. 

Excheqner-bills may be issued to the 
trustees, to enable them to make pay- 
ments. 

Bank to continue a corporation for pay. 
ment of the annuity until paid off. 

Cap. LIT.—To grant certain Duties, 
tn Scotland, upon Wash and Spirits 
made from Corn or Grain, and upon 
Licences for making and heeping of 
Stills; and to regulate the Distillation 
of such — for Home Consumption; 
and for better preventing private Dis- 
tillation in Scotland, until the 10th day 
of November, 1824. 

Sect. 1.—Duties on spirits per gallon, at 
7 per cent. over proof, for consumption in 
Scotland, 

On licenses to distillers, 101. ; to recti- 
fiers, 51.; to makers of stills, 10s, ; to che 
mists, &c. 10s. 

§ 4.—Mode of charging distillers from 
wash, so as to produce 4s. 84d, per gallon 
on spirits at 7 per cent. over proot for 
15 gallons of spirits from 100 gallons of 
wash of the gravity of 81; 48. 9d. per gal- 
lon on 14 gallons per cent. from wash at 
75; 4s. 9id. per gallon on 13 gallons per 
cent, from wash at 70; 4s. 10{d. per gal- 
lon on 12 gallons per cent. from wath 
at 65; 4s. 10d. per gallon on 11 gallons pet 
cent. from wash at 60.—Like charge 00 
all excess of spirits beyond these pro 

ortions. 
: $ 5.—Distillers not to use wash beyond 
the gravity for which they are licensed ; 
and penalty for wort found of a grealtt 
gravity, 5001. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN APRIL: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
—_— : , 
Awhors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, art 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 


a 


LARGE volume of Sermons, delivered 
at Salters’ Hall, by the late Rev. 
Huen Worrtnincron, has appeared. Of 
such works, it is seldom that a reviewer 
pe point out any peculiar characteristic ; 
ane We are happy in the present instance 


to tind an eace 1 
ion fro ner 
a | m the general 


serinons, thirty-nine i 
rl . y-nine in uum. 
“er, Were taken frox) memory; and they 


evince, at the same time, the — 
piety of the preacher, and the g00 yaet 
of the lady from whose pen they waar 
committed to the press ‘The scnline 
are liberal, and the language — a 
rect, often elegant. ‘Whoever ¥! sices) 
the first Sermon (ou Religious Pree wrt 
will be convinced of the truth 0 ou 
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+66 Wj . to 0 mmied 
marks :—** With respect pe tients,” 
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» says Mr. W. A: they ee 
tially from those in which w 

. ah but which, perhaps, 

e have little studied, we are too apt In- 
a ligtely to pronounce them erroneous, 
a“ > Jv such persons as dangerous 
~ i whereas, we should ever 
aan opinions to the test of argument, and 
Jefend our sentiments with temper and 
moderation. I once heard a sermon on 
the subject of prejudice from a man Iam 
proud to call my friend—the late Dr. 
Price, It was delivered in this house, 
and the impression it made upou my mind 
will cease but with life. Prejudice (said 
this traly excellent man,) may be cou- 
pared to a misty morning 10 October; a 
nan goes furth to an eminence, and he 
wes, at the summit of a neighbouring hill, 
a figure, apparently of gigantic stature, 
for such the imperfect mediam through 
whick he is viewed would make him ap- 
pear; he goes forward a few steps, and 
the figure advances towards him; his size 
lessens as they approach ; they draw still 
neaer, and the extraordinary appearance 
is gradually, but sensibly, snegy Hi x at 
last they meet; aud, perhaps, (sai r. 
Price,) the man I had a for a monster, 
proves to be my own brother, Never was 
prejudice more forcibly delineated.” We 
wish we had room for other extracts. 

BristTev’s Thoughts on the Anglican and 
reg ere Churches, first published ia 
the United States, and now reprinted 
here, is arambling ultra-evangelical work, 
of which it would be impossible to give a 
comprehensive sketch within any mode- 
rate compass. The chief design appears 
to be, to demonstrate the inutility aud bad 
effects of religious establishments in ge- 
neial, and of that of the church of England 
i particular; but the digressions from 
this main object are numerous and fantas- 
= ae succeeding page introduces 

pected subject or person. We 
lave the author’s wanderings in mind, 
body, and professional pursuits; from 
epticisin to the true faith; from Edin- 
ws a New York; from the study of 
ei to that of law and of divinity. 

"e learn that Charles the Second’s queen 
Mrs F Yea er ill-tempered wo- 
min Pag we are introduced to an innu- 
of al € multitude of popular preachers 
ari from Dr. Chalmers to Joanna 
vuthcote, 

—e clergyman having written a 
he was die a particular occasion, in which 
dvsine 2 of the opportunity of 
of, A Iie got it printed with the title 
|, 2etmon which might have been 
Preached at Kikmichael.” This whi 
seal sanedene michael, is whim- 
morial by tt Yan recalled to our me- 
Nuscript 7 le Sequel to an unfinished Ma- 
duigtes an ‘in ENRY KIRKE WHITE'S; 
ly Chris wiushute the Contrast afforded 
‘ans and Infidels at the Close of 
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Life. Mr. White was an unassaming 
young man, who possessed some portion 
of poetical talents, with an equal quantity 
of methodism ; and his *‘ Remains” have 
been made sufiiciently known to the lite 
rary world, by his friend and patron, our 
present poet laureat. The * Remains,” 
we believe, has had an exteusive sale; and 
the consequence has been, the manufae- 
ture of the book now before us, which 
should Lave been entitled, “ Sequel to an 
undiscovered Manuscript which might have 
been written by Henry Kirke White ¥” 
for, of the manuscript alluded to, there is 
no trace, except a few lines prinied in the 
preface; and these, for aught that ap- 
pears, might have been intended as the 
exordium of a sermon, Looking at the 
book, independently of the little tricks of 
authorsbip, it is merely aa abridged col- 
lection (iu many cases from imaginary 
tales, or trom lying legends,) of the death- 
bed scenes of teu or twelve infidels, con- 
trasted with those of as many Christians. 
Sueh records prove nothing. Jr. Johnson 
is said to have had his misgivings, with 
respect to futurity, during his last illness; 
and the greatest villains have perished 
heroically on the scattold. 

Although Mr. Lawrence has voluntarily 
retired from the field, the contest between 
his partisans aud those of Mr. Abernethy 
is still continued. A small volume has 
just appeared, under the whimsical title 
of Somatopsychonoologia, in which the au- 
thor promises to show “ that the proofs of 
Body, Life, and Mind, considered as 
distinct essences, cannot be deduced from 
physiology, but depend on a distinct sort 
of evidence.” ‘I assert,” says he, * that 
no opinion, founded on philosophical re- 
search, bas any thing to do with the 
question of eternal existence. The re- 
surrection of the body to life eternal, is 
one of the miracles; it is an article of 
religious faith, and vot a subject of pro- 
fane speculations.” ‘Those who feel a 
personal interest in this controversy, 
which has divided the English anatomists 
into two hostile sects, and produced a 
metaphysical jargon anid a persecuting 
spirit, worthy of the middle ages; will, 
according to the party which they have 
espoused, be higlily gratified, or roused to 
keener rancour, by the perusal of this 
work. It cannot be dissembled that it is 
the appareut consequences, and not 
the physiological speculations themselves, 
which have engendered such deadly hate 
in the minds of the dominant professors. 
That our author’s reasonings will tend to 
soothe that irritation Is, with us, very 
doubtful ; for, notwithstanding the serious 
gravity of its outward appeararice, we 

erceive a volatile and airy spirit, contt- 
nually flitting through every paragraph of 
the work :—not, indeed, the Galvanic 
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school, but resembling in every tineament, 
and in every feature, that playful but mis- 
ehievons demon, who, like a living soul, 
unceasingly gives life and motion to the 
pages of Voltaire. 

Among the many political works that 
claim our notice, we naturally give the 
first place to the translation of the Frag- 
ments of Archytas, Charondas, Zaleucus, and 
ether uncient Pythagoreans, preserved by 
Stobaus. These fragments are series of 
maxims, rather than systems of govern- 
ment. The duties of kings, and the con- 
duct which renders them tyrants, are re- 
peatedly enforced; but we see no traces to 
induce us to believe that the ancients, of 
any age, ever posvessed the representative 
constitutions of modern times. Through- 
ont the whole, as well as in the Ethical 
Fragments of Hierocles,which are appended 
to the work, there runs a stream of mo- 
rality, more pure than is usnally conceded 
to the Greeks; and which may be ad- 
vantageously compared with any code that 
has been promulgated in later days. The 
introduction and notes show the learning 
and peculiar opinions of the translator, 
whose fitness for the task will be acknow- 
ledged by every Grecist, when he sees 
the name of THomas TAYLor. 

The Outlines of a System of Political 
Economy, by T. Jopxuir, exhibits another 
sensible man groping his way, amid the 
misty mazes of this metaphysical science, 
The preface and appendices to the wozk 
are appropriated chiefly to the promulga- 
tion of a new system of bauking; and on 
this subject the bodily as well as the 
mental faculties of the author appear to 
have been more particularly exerted. In 
those parts of his work in which he has 
been able to disengage himself for a mo- 
ment from the trammels of his banking 
speculations, we are at a loss to know in 
what points he differs, either from Mr. 
Ricardo or Mr, Malthus ; for, though these 
gentlemen asstre us that they are not 
agreed, Mr. Joplin has not declared for 
either party. Ifhis principles be of that 
liberal cast which disregards minute dis- 
tinctions, for what purpose has he written? 
If the science has received no addition 
trom his labour, it is certainly not illus- 
trated by his expositions. When we are 
gravely told, that “to those who supply 
the articles which are consumed by means 
of the expenditure of the collective in- 
come of the nation, it is quite immaterial 
whether it is consumed by the pensioners 
aud national mortgagers, or by the ulti- 
mate payers of the taxes, in administerin 
lnboating etsen oaeans and that the 

dime mer - are often the most 
the least to do witl en have, in fact, 
weasels te 0 ape them ;” the language 

, ats as paradoxical, because, 
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The Cry of France, said to 
by all the booksellers, is be om 
great energy and taleut; and will bow 
In more countries than one, It is wile 
by a Frenchman, in the form . 


| Fre of an ad 
to his king, and contains many eaten 
and documents which, if true, would b 


that monarch as the meanest of mankind 
Should it again happen (which the holy 
alliance forefend!) that the thrones of the 
Bourbons shall be overturned, this work 
will be considered as the manifesto of tie 
French nation against the present dy. 
nasty: but we need say nothing more of 
this pamphlet, persuaded as we are tha; 
it must have a rapid and extensive 
circulation. 

During the whole of the progress of the 
French revolution, from its origin jp 
1789 to its termination, (if it be yet teri. 
nated,) every successive event, and every 
actor who figured on the stage, were re. 
corded and characterized in this country, 
almost as rapidly and as minutely as in 
France. The Spanish and Portugues 
revolutions are equally interesting to the 
English nation; but we have no such mi- 
nute chronicle of passing events ; aud with 
regard to the patriots of the day, with the 
exception of two or three, we are even 
unacquainted with their names. In this 
dearth of intelligence we were glad to see 
Count Pecchio’s Anecdotes of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Revolutions, which, though 
rather scanty in what its title promises, 
will be read with interest. The count, 
who is a Piedmontese exile, gives an ac- 
count of what he has seen, or heard, rela- 
tive to the public affairs of Spain and Por- 
tugal, from May 1821 to July 1822, in ase- 
ries of well-written letters from Madrid, 
Lisbon, and other towns of the Peninsula. 
The work is edited by Mr. BLAQutere, 
known as the author of the Historical 
Review of the Spanish Revolution, and 
other works, and is furnished with rue 
face and many useful and correction 
notes, by that gentleman. A woe 
graved portrait of Riego is'prefixe 
the volume. 

Liberty has ever been dear to the _— 
and, while the patriots of the Peninst 7 
a bright example to the enslaved in . 
tants of other countries, it is pleasing : 
find that even in the darkest ages of ml 
stition, the sacred flame of ogee of 
never totally extinguished in the so 
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. especially as many of the pieces 
’ works which can now only be 


“from wo ' 
ae in the libraries of the curious. The 
- f the translation has been 
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bare heard it objected to the publication, 
that the whole of the extracts are printed 
without explanation, as they were orl- 
ginally written. In such pieces as have 
heen given from authors of the last one 
paudred and filty or two hundred years, 
the objection is of no weight; for he could 
ave little relish for the beauties of the 
Spanish or Portuguese langnage, who re- 
quired the assistance of a translation in 
onder to read a modern work. But, with 
recard to the early writers, the case is 
diferent. Chaucer and Gower require 
the assistance of a Glossary, and, in many 
places, of a direct translation, before they 
can be understood by readers, even of 
their own nation. Without such helps 
they must, to a foreigner, be wholly unin- 
telligible. Perhaps a short explanation of 
wich words as do not appear in the Dic- 
tiovaries now in use, might answer all the 
purposes of which we speak. A few 
remarks on the changes of orthography 
would serve materially to diminish the size 
ofthe Glossary ; and we are convinced that 
an appendix of this nature would form a 
very valuable addition to these volumes. 
Mr. HoLMAN’s Journey through France, 
Ilaly, Switzerland, &e. in the Years 1819, 
1820, and 1821, is an amusing volume, and 
lerives additional interest from the cir- 
cumstance that the traveller, thongh to- 
lally deprived of sight, undertook his 
tour, not only without a guide, but igno- 
tant of the language of any one of the coun- 
ines through which he passed. On this 
sccount he encounters many whimsical, as 
Wellas vexatious, adventures, which seem 
tohave been borne with patience, and are 
‘elated with a good humour worthy of imi- 
‘ation and of praise. The narrative is 
never interrupted by the slightest expres- 
non prewe feeling; but, notwithstand- 
he obstacles he had to overcome, he 
contrived to glean much useful infor- 
mation respecting the different towns that 
4y WM his route, or in which he occasi- 
onally resided, 
ine Abridgment and Conti- 
werd, — and Smollet, with one 
oa to forty iustrations,. after the 
tah iti so 9 engravings of the Bri- 
ever it is teen recommend itself where- 
ethibits Brit Ry Fone design known. It 
edutation wenn ustory for purposes of 
object, and ie — truly worthy of the 
render the im ; orm so seductive as to 
lustory at ean study of our national 
Te Aenea ective and universal. 
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by Isaac Hotmes, adds one more to oar 
numerous volumes on that subject. The 
author tells us, in his preface, that his 
work was compressed to half its intended 
size, by the advice of his bookseller; and 
we could have wished that the same in- 
fluence had been exerted to condense it 
in a still greater degree. With the ex- 
ception of the chapters entitled “* Advice 
to Emigrants,” and *‘ Manners and Cns- 
toms,” which do not occupy a sixth part 
of the volume, there is little or nothing 
that is not mere compilation. With 
histories of the American revolution, sta- 
tistical accounts of territories, revenues, 
and commerce, we were before suffici- 
ently supplied; and, even had that not 
been the case, the meagre abridgments 
here given would have been little sa- 

tisfactory. 
JaMEs’s Account of an Expedition from 
Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, per- 
formed in the Years 1819, 1820, by order 
of the American government, is a work 
of a very different description from the 
one last mentioned. Here we have some- 
thing new, instead of the new-modelling 
of old tales that have long ago palled apon 
the ear. The general plan of this expe- 
dition, on-board the United States steam- 
boat, was “to explore the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and their navigable tributaries ; 
to record all transactions of the party 
(about twenty in number) that concern 
the objects of the expedition ; to describe 
the manners and customs, &c. of the in- 
habitants of the country through which 
they might pass; to trace in a compen- 
dious manner the history of the towns, 
villages, and tribes of Indians, they might 
visit,” &c. Topography, geology, zoology, 
and botany, had each its representative 
attached to the expedition, with their 
assistant painters and draftsmen; and, as 
far as we can judge from the publication, 
every person has well acquitted himself of 
the part he had undertaken. It would be 
impossible, within the narrow limits as- 
signed us, to give any adequate idea of 
the condensed mass of information con- 
tained in these volumes, ai.d therefore our 
remarks must either be general or of 4 
desultory kind. ‘The following extract 
will serve as a specimen of the style in 
which the work is written. “The Mo- 
nonguhela rises in Virginia, in the Laurel 
ridge, and, ranning northward, receives 
in Pennsylvania the Yohogany, whose 
suurces are in the Alleghany mountain, 
oppesite those of the Potomac, This river, 
like most of those descending westward 
from the Alleghany, has falls and rapids 
at the points wheve it intersects Laurel- 
hill, and some of the smaller ranges. Along 
the fertile bottoms of the Alleghany rivers 
we begin to discover traces of those an- 
cient works so common in the lower parts 
of the Mississippi valley, the only remam 
Vy ing 
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ing vestiges of a people once numerous 
aod powerful, of whom time has destroyed 
every other record. These colossal mo- 
numents, whatever may have been the 
design of their erection, have long since 
outlived the memory of those who raised 
them, and will remain for ages affecting 
witnesses of the instability of national as 
well as individual greatness; and of the 
futility ef those efforts, by which man en- 
deavours to attach his name and his me- 
morial to the most permanent and inde- 
structible forms of inorganic matter.” The 
accounts of the various Indian tribes, sta- 
tionary as well as wandering, are extremely 
interesting, as presenting views Of human 
nature, otherwise unknown to the inha- 
bitants of Europe ; and, making allowance 
for the possible mistakes in all narratives 
which pass through the medium of an in- 
terpreter, we have no doubt of the faith- 
fulness of the several accounts. We are 
well pleased, too, with the remarks of the 
naturalist. The botanist does not confine 
his ideas to stamens and pistils, neither 
does the geologist talk continually of pri- 
mary and secondary formations. ‘The 
engravings are well executed, and the 
subjects well chosen; and this, probably, 
is one reason why. we think that they are 
too few. 

The Innkeeper’s Album, arranged for pub- 
lication by W. F. Deacon, is a collection 
of original tales and poetical pieces, of 
considerable merit, the effect of which the 
author has perversely endeavoured to 
counteract by affecting, in different places, 
the style and manner of the author of 
Waverley. Mr. Deacon identities him- 
self in the introduction with Jedediah 
Cleishbottom; and Rosalie, on her trial for 
the murder of her child, is the exact 
counterpart of Effie Deans, in The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian. Notwithstanding these 
and some other objections, we do not 
hesitate to recommend the volume to our 
readers, confident that few of them will 
be found to regret the time that may be 
spent in its perusal, 

When Mr. Pennie wrote his Rograld, an 
Epic Poem, he appears not to have been 
aware that he was warring ayainst the 
Fates, Setting aside the many later pab- 
lications, had it not been decreed on high 
that this nation should possess only a single 
poem of that description, the exertions of 
Hume and Smoilet would have snatched 
the laurel for the author of the Epigoniad, 
We have no wish to insinuate that Mr. 
Pennie is destitute of poetical powers; on 
the contrary, he abounds so much in 
area and fervid description, that the 
slight miterest his story might otherwise 
excite, is lost amid the foliage. The 
blank verse, In which the poem has been 
written, is generally regular and harmoni- 
ous; and we are at loss to conceive by 
what fatality he has been induced te ai- 
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low the compositor to cut his heroics int 
lines of all imaginable lengths, as jn 
many places he has done. 7 ry 
when verses were so formed as to repr 
sent lions or eagles, on the Page, is “ 
past, and we wish not to see it return, 
Let not Mr. P. be either offended or ji, 
couraged by these animadversions, |. 
may confidently hope for better thing; 
seeing that, even in his present failure, he 
has produced a greater number of splend 
and powerful passages than would be «y:. 
ficient to embalm a dozen of moden 
tragedies. 

An Apiarian Repository has been esta. 
blished in the Strand, where a newly in. 
vented double-topped straw hive, to be 
used with glasses if required, may be io. 
spected ; also the fullest information, and 
every necessary apparatus connected with 
the apiary, may be obtained; together 
with a Short Treatise, by the Inventor, o 
the general Management of Bees, tending 
considerably to promote and further this 
desirable object. 

The medical world is gratified by the 
appearance of another useful work, from 
the pen of Mr, FREDERICK Gray, (well 
known by his treatise on Pharmacology.) 
entitled, as usual, The Elements of Phar- 
macy and the Chemical History of the 
Materia Medica. ‘This work, independent 
of its utility to the profession, will be 
found to be a great acquisition to manu- 
facturers and others. Mr. Gray not ouiy 
gives an explanation of all the proceses 
of the London Pharmacopazia, on the ge- 
nerally received chemical theories; bit 
also describes the properties of the va- 
rious articles in the Materia Medica ofthe 
London College; and likewise those «i 
the several drags which have recen!' 
been introduced into practice, 
Gray’s description of the most approve’ 
furnaces used in the practice of age 
mental and manufacturing chemistry, " 
illustrated by a series of very correct 
wood-cuts, will, we have 20 —s 
very useful in promoting the arts apr 
dent on that science. But, od 
though a subject not connected with “ 
of the work itself, is Mr. Gray $ owen 
instructions to young students and Oe 
men engaged in literary pursuits. larly to 
instractions pertain more particu’ 
the formation and arrangement Seal 
brary, writing for the press, and t 
memory. 
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a a very masterly writer. Her 
per ations of character have a real 
pon nC truth and beauty about 
zkspee , we seek in vain in the pages 
fmany whose “names are more bruited 
nen's mouths.” In the volume before 
in a have a vast variety of characters 
depicted. The sweet still-life of Mrs. 
sjelburne and Emily; the basy, sanctimo- 
nos, yet not over scrupulous, Hastings ; 
tiie vet more darkly shaded picture of 
is son; the generous enthusiastic Pracy ; 
and the unthinking and disstpated, yet 
tnd and benevolent, Julia Hornby ; are 
all delineated with a powerful and prac- 
red pencil. The story 1s cleverly and 
artfuly constructed, without being in- 
volved in needless perplexities; and the 
interest is of the most intense nature 
(yroughout. The style is chaste and ele- 
«ant, and the effect of the whole volume is 
delightful and interesting in ahigh degree. 
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NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 
Willoughby; or the Influence of Reli- 


oa? ei by the Author of “ Deci- 
sion.” 2 vol. 15s, 


Live and Learn: 
“= 12mo, 21s, ay ee beatae 
_ Ricardo, the Outlaw ; 
— ‘Simpson, ——ua0e" " 
© Fopular Superstitions and Festive 
— my of the Highlanders of Scot. 
i Sy W. Geant Stewart. SvO. 63, 


List of New Publications in April, 
with Creditors; by Basil Montagu, esq. 
Svo. 8s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Duties and 
Responsibilities of Executors and Admi- 
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An Alpine Tale: -" 
from Switzerland, van — mw Tale 
ther Times, or the Monks of we 
hall, a Romance. 3 vols. 12mo ee 

The Curate’s Daughter ae. 

as ee 12mo, 3s. 6d. ey 
sabel de Barsas iti 
—— Century. 3 vin. oon " 
ctress, or Counte 
4 = 12mo. 16s, tess sand no Counten, 

Reformation, a Novel. 3 vols, 

Wine and Walnuts, or ion 
ae by Ephraim Hardcastle, 9 yo\y. 

vo. 10s, 

The Spirit of Buncle, or Syrprsne 
Rilsonteue of John Buncle, esq.. aoe 

Letters on England; by the Count de 
Soligny. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

POETRY. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
Sung in the West of England. Collected 
by Davies Gilbert, esq. FR, Pas, 
&c. 8vo. 5s. ; 

The Loyal and National Songs of Eng. 
land, selected from original Manuscripts 
and early-printed Copies in the Library of 
Dr. Kitchener, folio, 21. 2s. 

Matins and Vespers, with Hymns and 
Occasional Devotional Pieces; by Jolin 
Bowring, 12mo. 6s. 

The Flood of Thessaly, and other 
Poems ; by Barry Cornwall, 8vo. 98. 6¢. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance ; by Thos, 
Brown the Younger, foolscap 8vo. 

The Fall of Constantinople, a Poem; by 
David Douglas. 8s. 6d. _ 

‘The Solace of an Invalid. 5s. 6d. 

Alfred, a Romance ; by Richard Payne 
Knight, esq. 8vo. 

Remembrance ; with other Poems: by 
W. Gray, 8vo. 3s. “3 

Selections from the British Poets, com 
piled by John Bullar. 7s. 64. —_ 

Natura Rerum, or the Nature of Things; 
by A. Dunderpate, 8vo. 75. . 

pt oa Suanelie and Miscellaneous; 
by Henry Neele, foolscap 8v0. 7°: 

Seged, Lord of Athiopia, with 0 . 
Poems; by the Rev. F. H. Hutton, tm 

The Age of Bronze; or, Carmen 6d 
lare et Annus hand Mirabilis. 8v0. 2°" 


AND POLITICAL ECONOMY: 
"A Letter to the Chairman of the _— 
mittee of the House of Commons, <4 
Game Laws; by the Hon. and Rev. 
Herbert. 18s. a ' 
The King of France's cron - 
Escape from Paris, and Journey ton 
sels and Coblentz, in ay ; Svo. 
5s. 6d. English, 6s.6d. s 
A library edition of the Spirit of Despe 
ism; by Vicesimus Knox, D.D- 4 Tillegess 
The Art of Valuing Rents an 
by J.S. Bayldon. 8vo. 75. 


Relative Taxation; or Observati eel, 
the Impolicy of taxing Malt, ee 
Svap, Candles, and Leather; 09°") penter 
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A Letter to William Joseph Denison, 

wp. on the Agricultural Distress, and 
on the Necessity of a Silver Standard ; by 
Gilbert Laing Measou, esq. 15. 6d. 

4 Few Remarks upon the Catholic Ques- 
tion; by Francis Gregg, esq. M.A. is. 

An Elegy on the late Henry Martyn, 
and other Poems; by J. Lawrence. &vo. 2s. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, and 
especially to the Cortes, for 1822 and 
4823. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Z 

A Letter to the King on the Critical 
Circumstances ef the PresentTimes. 13.64. 

An Appeal to the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire in behalf of the Negro 
Slaves in the West Indies; by William 
Wilberforce, esq. 8V0. 2s. 

The Carbonari, or the Spanish War 
assigned to its Real Cause. 2s. 

The Conduct of the Corporation of the 
City of London, respecting the New Lon- 
don Bridge. Svo. vs. 6d. 

Negro Slavery, or a View of that State 
of Society in America and the West 
Indies. 8v0. 3s. 

An Appeal to the British Nation, on the 
Humanity and Policy on forming a Na- 
tional Institution for the Preservation of 
Lives and Property from Shipwreck; by 
Sir William Hillary, bart. 1s. 

The Case of the Landed Interests and 
their Just Claims. 1s. 6d. 

A Voice from London to the Voice from 
St, Helena, or the Pitt System developed ; 
by Peter Moore, esq. M.P. 8v0. 9s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Part I. The Holy Bible, illustrated 
with Notes; by William Alexander. On 
royal paper, 8vo. 4s, Fine imperial, 6s. 

A Comprehensive View of the Nature 
of Faith; second edition. 8vo. 1s. 3d. 
— Precepts of Jesus the Guide to 
a and Happiness, extracted from the 
‘ew Testament; by Rammohun Roy. 
8Y0, Os, 

; Hebrew Elements, or a Practical Intro- 
ee to the Reading of the Hebrew 
ey ptures; by Thomas, Lord Bishop. of 
St. David’s. 6s, 

Supplementary Volume of Sermons ; 


by the late Samuel Lavington. 10s. 6d. 
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Ancient Mysteries described, especially 
the English Miracle-Plays, founded on 
Apocryphal New Testament Story, extant 
among the unpublished MSS. im the 
British Museum ; by Wm. Hone. 10s, 6d. 

The Practical Study of Scriptare re- 
commended and illustrated; by Mrs. 
Sheriffe. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Scotch Kirk, 
Liverpool; by the Rev. James Barr. 1s. 6d. 

A Word in Season, from the Pious and 
Learned Bishop Andrews, to the Gover- 
nors of this Country in Church and 
State. 1s. éd. 

Hore Romane, or an Attempt to 
elucidate St. Paul’s Epistie to the Ro- 
mans, 33, 

The Investigator, or an Enquiry into 
the Nature of the Trinity. 1s. 

A Treatise on Heaven and its Wonders, 
and also concerning Hell. 18mo. 5s, 

Critica Biblica, or Remarks on the 
Sacred Scriptures, No.1. 1s. 

The Chronology of the Apocalypse in- 
vestigated and defended ; by J. Overton, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topographical and Historical Sketches 
of the Boroughs of East and West Looe, 
in Cornwall; by Thomas Bond, with 
Views, 10s. 6d. 

The Graphical and Topographical De- 
lineations of the County of Cornwall, 
No. I. 2s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of Enfield, 
in Middlesex; by W. Robinson, LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Pyrenees and the South of France 
in November and December 1822; by A. 
Thiers. 5s. 

Part II. Vol. VIII. Journal of Voyages 
and Travels: containing M. Beudant’s 
Recent Travels in Hungary. 3s. 6d. 
sewed, 4s. boards. 

Travels in the Northern States of Ame- 
rica; by Timothy Dwight, Lt.p. 4 vol. 
8vo. Yl. 2s, 

‘Narrative of a Journey from the Shores 
of Hudson’s Bay, to the Mouth of the 
Copper Mine River, &c.; by Capt. John 
Franklin, R.N. 4to. 41. 4s. 
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To Mr. Henry Ricketts, of Bristol, 
for ‘mproved Black Bottles. 
{ A, one important peculiarity of 
bo nas invention, that every bottle 
me rie, in the outer circle of the 
able atom, in legible and irremov- 
; a aracters, not only the address 
ad manufacturer, but a figure or 
+ ager indicating the precise propor- 
rw fa full wine-gallon which the 
Ue is 


capable of’ containing, whether 


twelve, thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, of 
them may be filled from the gallon. 
The invention comprises an lmprove- 
ment upon the construction of all 
moulds heretofore used in the manu- 
facture of bottles, whether of black or 
any other description of glass or metal 
of which bottles can be made, by means 
of an entirely new method in the con- 
struction and operative movements 


E h moulds, parti- 
and talk Cia of such alae 
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cularly in reference to the casting or 
nraking of bottles such as are used to 
contain wine, beer, porter, cider, or 
othersliquids. By this invention the 
circumference and diameter of bottles 
are formed nearly cylindrical, and their 
heights determined, so as to contain 
given quantities of a wine or beer gal- 
Jon-measure, with a great degree of 
regularity or conformity to cach other. 
And ali the bottles made after this me- 
thed present a superior neatness of 
appearance, and a regularity of shape, 
for convenient and safe stowage, which 
cannot by other means be so well at- 
tained. 

The drawings appended to the spe- 
cification, contain five figures, embrac- 
ing the whole of the machinery, with 
the mould, to be sunk in a pit, or 
placed in any more convenient part of 
the glass-house, for constant operation. 
‘Fhe necessary changes of diameter, or 
shape of circumference, are effected by 
changing the moulds. The difference 
of height is accomplished by affixing a 
satarn’s ring within the bottom of the 
mould, whereon is sunk the name of 
the manufacturer, and figures denot- 
ing the proportion of a gallon which 
the bottle is designed to contain. 

—<__— 
PeRKINS’s NEW ST&AM ENGINE. 

Mr. PerkINs’s new invention is dis- 
tinguished by the subversion of esta- 
blished theories, the vast reduction of 
expense in the article of fuel antici- 
pated, and the extremely high pres- 
sure at which the engine is proposed to 
be worked with perfect safety ; but he 
has realized all that he promised, and 
has, by experiment, demonstrated, that 
the engine will perform with the ad- 
vantages which he anticipated. The 
generator, in place of a boiler, and 
containing about eight gallons, is a 
cylindrical vessel made of gun-metal, 
about three inches thick, and closed 
at both sides: it is placed upright in 
the middle of a cylindrical furnace, and 
filled with water. This water is sub- 
jected to a very great pressure, and, 
under those circumstances, is heated 

by the surrounding fire to a very high 
temperature. A valve is introduced 
in tho top of the generator, and loaded 
with a weight equal to the pressure 
within. An injecting-pump is now 
mater ato the ene danny 
places a cmneiaeing a rae 
heated water from the ce a uy = 
passes into the j Sees ee 
induction-pipe, and in- 


saaieal [May 1, 
stantly becomes steam, exerting a y, 
great expansive force, which acti 
upon the working-piston within ih ing 
linder of two inches diameter <a , 
horizontally, causes it to perform j 
stroke of twelve inches. The reci “ 
cating motion of the piston wale 
rotatory valve, which alternately open 
and shuts the induction and eductiog 
passages, by which, as in other ep. 
gines, the steam, after exerting its force 
upon the piston, escapes to the con. 
densor, but with this peculiar circun. 
Stance attendant, viz. the condensa. 
tion is effected under a pressure of 
seventy pounds upon the inch. The 
operation of generating and of con. 
densing the steam is so instantaneous, 
that, when the engine is in full work, 
the piston performs about two hundred 
and fifty strokes per minute; and the 
motive force thus produced is, by 
means of the piston-rod, communicated 
to the crank and fly-wheel of the en- 
gine, and thence, as a moving power, 
to other machinery. The space occu- 
pied by the engine and all its appen- 
dages, does not excced an area of six 
by eight feet, though its power is cal- 
culated at ten horses, and it is con- 
sidered that no part of the apparatus 
would require enlargement (except 
the working cylinder) for an engine of 
50-horse power; the consumption of fuel 
is only about two bushels per day. The 
perfect safety from any disastrous con- 
sequences attendant upon an acciden- 
tal explosion, -have been fully proved, 
by bursting the apparatus several times 
in the presence of many persons. The 
circumstance of retaining the heated 
water in the generator, under a consi 
derable pressure, and only allowing t 
to assume the form of steam after 
has escaped from the generator, = 
cludes the possibility of exploding a 
vessel; as the water, however muc 
its temperature may be raised, 15, 
while in the form of water, almost «ye 
elastic; and the small quantity 
steam generated from time to time ’ 
the induction-pipe, for the purpose ; 
working the piston, could not, at 
event of an explosion, then be og 
with any extensive consequences, = 
to prevent the possibility of ony we 
accident, a copper bulb 1s xg" + is 
in a part of the steam-pipe, mech 
calculated to burst at one o— is 
pounds’ pressure, while the engl! tn 
intended to work from five to i “s 
hundred, and the whole is prove’ 
al d pour 
sustain a force of two thousan pom 

















1323.) 
upon eve 
"The consequence of working the 
; ure greater than It Is 

engine at a pressure 5'*' id I 
sustain, would be, that 

calculated to ry epee 
the bulb must rend open, an t 1e o am 
blow out through the fracture, which 

has been repeatedly done > and here a 

most singular effect is observ able: in- 

stead of the Steam, as it escapes, scald- 
ing, it is only warm, not hot,—a property 
attendant upon steam raised toa very 
high temperature, which is not gene- 
rally known, and the theory of which 
ic still less understood ; some experi- 
ments, however, have been made, 
which tend greatly to explain the 
cause of this phenomenon.— London 
Journal of Arts. 
———— 

Improvements in Church and Turret 
Clocks, for which the Society of Arts 
has bestowed one of its most liberal Re- 
wards on Mr. Wynn, Watch and 
Clock Maker, Dean-street, Soho. 

Tue feeble tones produced from the 
bes of our church-clocks, arise from 
the great resistance which the ham- 
mers suffer in their fall by the spring 
called the counter-spring, which is 
placed under the shank of the ham- 
mer, to prevent it from chattering the 
bell. It has been proved by an expe- 
rment made on the hammers of the 
lurret-clock at the Royal Military Co!- 
lege, that this spring opposes a force 
of forty-two pounds out of fifty, leav- 
ing only the force of eight pounds to 
put the bell in vibration. The only 
heans of obtaining a blow from the 
hammer, to produce the weak tones 
Which are made by our present church- 
clocks, have been to make use of ma- 
chinery of very large dimensions, and 
fo suspend a very heavy weight as a 
thease power; and, even with 
" SiS ance of these, there is scarce- 
ya church-clock iu London that is 
— out of its immediate vicinity ; 

sequently, the great bulk of the 
oe a no benefit from these 
ne the . nes. In fact, the increas- 
melee _ of the machinery and 
own ines — measure defeats its 
much rs or it creates almost as 
from the a — as it Increases power, 
re tac ¢ tional friction suffered by 

“si sed weight of the moving ob- 

Wels, the large sizes of the pivots, and 

the strong intlexible pivots, an 

Used, Which ‘ ible ropes necessarily 
arrels, and lave to pass round the 

jiilloys. » IM most cases, numerous 

- Ua the present system, the 


ry square inch of its sur- 
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power of the movement is exerted in 
vain, as it is obviously an absurdity to 
be at the expense of creating an im- 
mense mechanical power, and suffer 
the greatest part of itto be neutralized 
before it takes effect: itis like attach- 
ing eight horses to the shafts of a wag- 
gon, and placing seven others on be- 
hind, to resist the progress of the 
former. 

Mr. Wynn has by this invention re- 
moved the whole resistance to the fall 
of the hammer, by dispensing with the 
counter.spring, and causing it to fall 
without any obstruction whatever ; and 
has takeu advantage of the re-action 
which takes place on the collision of 
elastic bodies, to catch the hammer at 
the extreme height to which it re- 
bounds from the bell; by which be is 
enabled to produce a perpendicular 
fall of the hammer of twelve inches, at 
the expense of raising it only six. It 
will be practicable in almost all cases 
to increase the fall of the hammer three 
or four times greater than it now falls; 
and those who are acquainted with the 
accelerated force of faliing bodies, will 
be able to appreciate the great in- 
crease of force that will be acquired by 
this principle. 

Jt is easy to demonstrate that the 
force of the new hammer may be in- 
creased twenty or thirty times greater 
than it is on the system hitherto adopt- 
ed. By means of this invention, it 
will be easy to create a force that will 
put the largest sized bell in as great 
vibration as it is capable of, or to make 
it sound so as to be heard at as greata 
distance as when rung with the rope, 
which has hitherto been impracticable. 
What is of still more importance is, 
that these advantages are to be ob- 
tained at a great reduction in price; 
for the dimensions of the machinery, 
and weight of the maintaining power, 
may be much diminished, which not 
only reduces the price, but lessens the 
friction of the whele machine, and ren- 
ders the clock much less liable to 
wear; for the great weights which are 
necessary to apply to lift the present 
imperfect hammer-work, very fre- 
quently grinds the machinery to dust. 
The force required to puta clock in 
motion on the new principle, may be 
compared to giving motion toa light 
vehicle, while one on the old system ts 
like a heavily laden one. : 

By the adoption of this invention, & 
church-clock may be made to go eight 


days without winding, and yet produce 
: a far 
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clocks, now used; thus saving a per- 
petual expense to parishes, by lessen- 
ing the salary of the person employed 
to wind it; besides preventing the 
daily disturbance a thirty-hour clock 
suffers in the act of winding, which 
tends to make a variation in its rate. 
Besides the valuable principles be- 
fore described, Mr. Wynn has effected 
several improvements, which in them- 
selves will be of great importance, by 
applying a toothed sector to raise the 
hammer, instead of the common lever, 
which removes fifteen-sixteenths of the 
friction. The oil will adhere much 
more tenaciously to the sector than to 
the lever, on which there is great diffi- 
culty to make it remain, on account of 
its plane surface, inclined position, and 
the jerk it suffers at each fall of the 
hammer ; and, unless it is frequently 
attended to, it puts the clock out of 
order. A contrivance is also made, on 
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a far superior effect to thirty-hour. 


M 
the principle of the ait-tight 7 i 
axles, to prevent the Pivots of the ham. 
mer from rust, which, from their » vag 
sary exposure to the atmosphere _ 
always contract, and which creat " 
very great friction both in the sine 
~——oe eS the hammer, re, 
1€ new hammer ma 

church-clocks now in te S : pe 
trifling expense, without altering ap 
of their machinery ; and, if they in 
generally applied to the public Clocks 
in London, there is not a habitation 
whose inmates would not derive the 
benefit of hearing the hour, a thing of 
obvious importance to the public, a3 
it would afford the means to every in. 
dividual to correct his time withogt 
trouble to himself, and enabie the may 
of business to be precise to his appoint. 
ments. The application of the han 
mer to old clocks, will much lessen 
the weight at present attached to them, 
and very much reduce their wear, 
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DMUND LODGE, esq. Norroy 
King of Arms, F.s.A. &c. is com- 
mencing a publication, in Svo. and 4to. 
of Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, engraved from authen- 
tic pictures in the galleries of the no- 
bility, and the public collections of 
the country; with biographical and 
historical memoirs of their lives and 
actions.—This magnificent collection 
of historical portraits consists of an 
assemblage of highly-finished engrav- 
ings of the likenesses of persons most 
distinguished for elevated rank or 
splendid talents, from the earliest pe- 
riod in our history to which authentic 
portraits can be traced, to about the 
year 1700, accompanied with biogra- 
phical and historical memoirs of their 
lives and actions: not confined to the 
commemoration of statesmen and he- 
roes, but including exalted characters 
of all descriptions. Every portrait 
will be engraved with the best skill of 
the English school from the same ori- 
ginals as furnished the subjects of the 
folio edition, and will be in general 
executed by the same artists. The 
Work will be published on the first of 
each alternate month, and completed 
in thirty-six parts, forming six large 
volumes ; and, together with the en- 
Eravings, will contain sixty additional 
subjects, with respective memoirs ; 






thus including all the great characters 
of our history of whom authentic por- 
traits may be traced. 

We have seldom felt greater satis- 
faction than in having to record the 
great improvements made in the va 
rious gas-light apparatus erected by 
Mr. Joun Maxam, of London, a 
Warrington, Manchester, Barnsley, 
Wakefield, and Wigan, within the las 
three years. It will be unnecessary forts 
tosay much on the subject of Mr. Ma 
lam’s genius, as several of his invet- 
tionshave been brought before the public 
by Mr. Peckston, in his valuable work 
on Gas-Lighting. In the arrangement 
of his works he has attended to the 
strictest uniformity, whilst his — 
exhibit specimens of architectural e- 
sign of a superior order. The = 
with which the various operations ; 
carried on in the works he has am 
is at present unequalled; and 7 rw 
nufactory is not burdened w! 
noxious matter, which has, in forme’ 
gas establishments, been the oo se 
so much complaint. He prev en 
gas in greater quantities, from or 
used in his retorts, than pear ome 
do, and at less expense 0 ad 
is so pure as to be altogether aon 
ous, and adapted for the 
the shop. : sae fot 

Mr. JaMEs BoaDEN IS Preble 
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1828 é n. a Life of the late John 
pablican ‘pie, esq. including a His- 
Philip hem ve trom the Death of 
tory of the Stage from t Pay 

varrick to the present Prime : the au- 
le ing enjoyed the intimate and 
thor "a Ned friendship of that emi- 
yninterrup tec . ; 

‘at person for nearly thirty years. 
oak will contain characteristic 
vnecdotes, extracts from a carefully- 
reserved correspondence, and a Va- 
riety of information derived from ge- 
nuine and unexceptionable sources. 
The Waverley club of Scotch au- 
thors, determined to make hay before 
their sun has set, announce still ano- 
ther and another novel ; and “ Peveril 
of the Peak” has scarcely been deli- 
vered, before QueNTIN DuRWARD 
threatens the circulating libraries with 
a further tribute to their unwearied in- 
dustry. How many thrifty cunning 
Scots have been engaged in this manu- 
factory, will not perhaps be fully known 
till the next age ! 

An English Flora, by Sir J. E. 
SMITH, is now at press, divested of 
technical terms as much as possible. 

Mr. T.S. PecksTon is engaged on a 
new edition of his valuable practical 
work on the Theory and Practice of 
Gas LIGHTING, in which he has consi- 
derably abridged the theoretical part 
of the work as given in the first edi- 
tion ; and, to render it as useful as pos- 
ible to every practical man, there is 
introduced much original matter rela- 
live to coal-gas, and an entirely new 
treatise on the economy of the gases 
obtained for illuminating purposes from 
oil, turf, &e. 

BaLtantyNe’s clegant Novelist’s Li- 
brary, vol. v. royal octavo, is nearly 
ready, containing the novels of Gold- 
smith, Sterne, Dr. Johnson, Macken- 
zie, Clara Reeve, and Horace Wal- 
pole: to which are prefixed, Original 
Memoirs of the Authors. 

Isabel St. Albe, or Vice and Virtue, 
tnovel, by Miss Crumpe, is printing, 
in three vols. 12mo. 

The Supplement to the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, editions of the Encyclopedia 

ntannica, Vol. VI. Part I. with en- 
cravings, will speedily appear. The 
pore Part of this Volume, which 
publish es the undertaking, will be 

ed in the course of the year. 
si nen Catholic Priesthood are 
at “vim ing to avail themselves of all 
ness in aims of ignorance and weak- 
those of ey » by confederacies, like 
persuade mountebank conjurors, to 

Moxt people that miracles are still 

‘THLY Mac. No, 381. 
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performed in their church; and the 
cases in Staffordshire, which disgusted 
all rational men, are now repeating in 
Bourbon France. The terms impos- 
ter, Bourbon, miracle, and conjurer, 
seem likely to become synonimous. 
Can we wonder, however, at such de- 
gradations of humanity, while our uni- 
versities, learned soeieties, and books 
of science, still teach so flippantly their 
equally absurd doctrines of innate at- 
traction, repulsion, and universal gra- 
vitation? For these last notions are 
akin to conjuration, enchantment, and 
transformation; and all originated in 
ages when witchcraft was an indictable 
offence. A nun at Toulouse has, it 
seems, c0-Operated with a political 
knave of the name of Hohenloe, so as 
to pretend to be cured of a swelled 
knee by a certain day ; and a Bourbon 
archbishop, having lent himself to the 
silly story, has brought his church and 
religion itself into question. They had 
better be content with Vince’s demon- 
strated miracle of universal gravitation ; 
and Newton’s marvellous one of the 
projectile force of the planets, main- 
tained ever since they were hurled into 
space! These are standing miracles, 
quite enough to satisfy all the vulgar 
gullibility in the world. 

The Hut and the Castle, or Dis- 
banded Subalterns, a romance, by the 
author of ‘“‘ the Romance of the Pyre- 
nees,” &c. will soon appear. 

Cardinal Beaton, anbistorical drama, 
in five acts, by W. TENNANT, will spee- 
dily be published. 

The History of Suli and of Parga, 
written originally in modern Greek, 
has been translated, and is printing in 
London. 

Mr. Donovan proceeds regularly 
with his new monthly Miscellany of 
Exotic Natural History, entitled the 
Naturalist’s Repository. The twelfth 
number, which completed the first vo- 
Jume, was published in due succes- 
sion; the 13th, or first number of the 
second volume, has just appeared. 

Dr. GorDON SMITH is preparing a 
new edition of the Principles of Foren- 
sic Medicine, which will contain much 
additional matter. The volume will 
embrace every topic on which the me- 
dical practitioner is liable to be called 
to give a professional opinion, in aid of 
judicial enquiries. ; 
jak minieauibe edition of the Poetical 
Works of Sir WALTER Scott, bart. is 
preparing, in ten volumes ; as well as 


i tions to the Poetical 
a Series of ere on Works 
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Works of Sir Walter Scott, bart. from 
original pictures by R. Smirke, n.a. 

The Popular Superstitions and Fes- 
tive Amusements of the Highlanders 
of Scotland, will soon be published. 

The second portion, comprising the 
Sea Songs of England, is in the press, 
of a Series of the Loyal and National 
Songs of England, for one, two, and 
three, voices, selected from original 
manuscripts, and early-printed copies 
in the library of W1iLL1AM KiTCcHINER, 
M.D. 

Mr. Wirren is engaged upon a 
translation of the Works of Garcilasso 
de la Vega, surnamed the “ Prince of 
Castilian Poets ;” with a critical and 
historical Essay on Spanish Poetry, 
and a life of the author. 

Durazzo, a tragedy, in five acts, by 
James Haynes, will speedily appear. 

Mr. Lawson, of Crooms-hill, in Kent, 
has found the average depth of rain 
caught there at four feet above the sur- 
face, in the last six years, to average 
25°94 inches: the least annual depth 
being 2327 in 1820, and the greatest 
31°14 in 1821. The evaporation at the 
same place and height of four feet, 
averaged 22°36 inches in the same six 
years; the least annual depth was 
19°63, in 1820; falling short of the 
least depth of rain (as above mention- 
ed) 3°64 inches, and the greatest eva- 
poration was 27:06, in 1818, when the 
anomalous circumstance occurred of 
the rain being the least, by 2°81 inches. 
It was perhaps less anomalous or un- 
common, that in the rainy year 1821, 
the depth of the same exceeded the 
evaporation by 10°64 inches; while the 
annual average of this excess in the six 
years, was only 3°59 inches. Mr. Law- 
son’s weekly average of rain and eva- 
poration in 1822, are inserted in the 
* Philosophical Magazine ;” whence it 
appears, that the greatest weekly eva- 
poration occurred last year in the be- 
ginning of June, and amounted to 1°28 
inches, out of 23°34, the year’s amount: 
it was decidedly lowest during Decem- 
ber and the two first weeks of January, 
averaging in these six weeks about 
‘06 inches weckly. The weekly mean 
evaporation of *45 inches, was attained 
about the first week in April, and the 

Variations from such mean were not 
considerable, in about.a month which 
preceded, and another which followed. 
"he same mean was also attained - 
abont the end of September, with no 
very decided Variation therefrom, in 
the preceding and following months: 





[May L, 

third of the 
Continued Dearly 
annual mean: only 
t did it exceed onp 


so that, during almost one-th 
year, the evaporation 
stationary at its 
twice in the yea 
inch in a week. 


The Geography, Histor a 
tistics, of America and the West 


dies, as originally published in the 
American Atlas of Messrs. Carey and 
Lea, of Philadelphia, are reprinting 
in this country, in one volume octayg 
with much additional matter relative 
to the new states of South Americ: 
and accompanied with several maps 
charts, and views; so as to concen. 
trate, under the above heads, a greater 
fund of information respecting the 
Western Hemisphere than bas hitherto 
appeared. 

Mrs. Ho.perness has in the pressa 
volume, entitled New Russia; bein 
some account of the colonization 
that country, and of the manners and 
customs of the colonists. To which is 
added, a brief detail of a journey over 
land from Riga to the Crimea, by way 
of Kieo; accompanied with notes on 
the Crim Tatars. 

Mr. OLIVER, surgeon, has in the 


_press, and will publish in April, Popu- 


lar Observations upon Muscular Con- 
traction, with his mode of treatment of 
diseases of the limbs associated there- 
with. 
The second edition of the Pictu 
resque Promenade round Dorking, 
Surrey, with numerous engravings, 
will be published early in May. 
Early in June will be published, 3 
Funeral Oration on General Dumov- 
rier; with considerations on the ¢- 
traordinary events of his life. : 
Dr. Suaw’s “ Nature Displayed, 
and “ Atlas of Nature,” will certainly 
appear about the middle of May; and 
Mr. Mackenzie’s Collection of en 
Thousand Receipts in all the Soc 
and Domestic Arts (except ordinary 
cookery), will appear early in i 
Shortly will appear, the Forest r 
strel, and other Poems, by WILLIA 
and Mary Howitt. 
Mr. Rurrer’s work on Fonthill had 
bey, is nearly ready for publica ? 
and will be illustrated by an interes” 
ing series of highly-finished eng” 
ings. 
‘Dr. Witt1am Borney, of the Nav! 


ing 

well, at eight o’clock each morm f 
the year, infers, that the meas ot, id 
the surface of the earth at Gosp? ae 

















1823.) 
the year ae a degree less than the 


was 68°.12 of Fahren- 

near .' s 
bee temperature of the soe re se 
same place and year; S€€ NO. Th, 
the * Philosophical Magazine. 0 
jowest monthly mean of the earth’s 
heat was 50°.96, in April; and the 
highest 559.54, in September. The 
here seems to have been rather 
remarkably divided, by considerable 
changes of the earth’s temperature, 
which took place between May and 
Jane, and more especially between 
November and December, which occa- 
sioned the six summer and autumn 
months, June to November, to average 
549.81, and the six winter and spring 
months, December to May, to average. 
519.44. We could wish to see the an- 
nual results of many similar registers, 
accompanied by the mention of the 
mean depth of the water experimented 
upon, below the surface, the elevation 
of that surface above the level of the 
sea, and some particulars of the strata 
supplying the spring, &c. It would 
be desirable also to know, in each 
place and year, about what days the 
greatest and least and the mean heats 
occurred in the earth, and how many 
degrees of Far. each of these amount- 
ed to; with more exactitude than 
these can be deduced from the means 
of the calendar months, and of the 
year, which usually are the only parti- 
culars published. 

The author of “‘ Domestic Scenes,” 
vill "aed publish “ Self-Delusion,” 
a novel. 

Mrs. Horr.anp is engaged on anew 
tale, entitled Patience. 

Mr. Lows is printing a new edition 
of his work on the State and Prospects 
of England, followed by a Parallel 
between England and France. 

A new novel will appear shortly, 
under the title of Edward Neville, or 
the Memoirs of an Orphan. 

The researches of Mr. EVANS, in his 
proposed History of Bristol, have ena- 
bled him to determine, from ancient 
documents which have never yet ap- 
hoe in print, and the name of the 
ull or. mount called Brandon Hill, 
Which immediately overlooks the ori- 
Sual town, that the foundation of 
Bristol was laid by Brennus, about 
“a ears before Christ. 

f athek, by Mr. Beckrorp, with a 
fontispiece after Westall, 
aioe will be published on 


HITTINGHAM is now printing, at 


year 


by Mr.. 
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the Chiswick Press, a collection of 
Elegant Extracts in Verse, in . the 
same size us Sharpe’s work, which 
bears the same title. This selection is 
not a mere copy of its predecessors, 
but consists of poems which are fiot to 
be found in similar publications, The 
whole will form six volumes, in month- 
ly eas | 

n octavo volume, entitled Disser- 
tations Introductory to the Study and 
Right Understanding of the Language, 
Structure, and Contents, of the Apoca- 
lypse, by ALex. TILLocH, LL.D. will 
be published early in May. Thisisa 
subject which through his life engaged 
the attention of Newton, and scems 
likely, in all ages, to afford materials 
for the speculations of believers. 

The author of “the Entail” has a 
new novel in the press, the printing of 
which is nearly finished. 

In the use of hydrogen gas, the pub- 
lic may easily obviate as much of the 
objection as arises from the escape- 
ment thereof, (as well as obtain more 
security from explosion and bad smell, ) 
by having, in each house where it is 
burnt, a reservoir for that purpose: 
while the street-lamps, being under the 
care of competent persons, are not so 
likely to have the cocks neglected as 
those in houses; and those will there- 
fore require nothing more than to be 
carefully turned off at day-break by 
the proper lamp-lighters. | 

Mr. Eartsz is printing Practical Re- 
marks on Fractures at the upper Part 
of the Thigh, and particularly frac- 
tures within the capsular ligament ; 
with critical observations on Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper’s treatise on that subject; 
and a description of a bed for the re- 
lief of patients suffering under these 
accidents, and other injuries avd dis- 
eases which require a state of perma- 
nent rest. : 

A second edition of Mr. Biatne’s 
Canine Pathology, is in the press, and 
will appear with important alterations 
and additions; among which may be 
noticed a sketch of the natural history 
of the dog, an examination into his dis- 
puted origin, a description of his seve- 
ral varieties, and the causes that have 
operated in producing them: also a 
philosophical and practical treatise on 
the popular subject of breeding of do- 
mestic animals in general, and of the 
rearing of dogs in particular ; with a 
general review of, and copious addi- 
tions to, the treatise on madness, dis- 


temper, &c. Captain 
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Oaptain LAYMAN, R.N. in answer to 
a question, (vol. lv. p. 258,) “‘ Where 
subjects for dissection are to come 
from?” suggests, that it may be done 
by gratuitous testament, in which the 
medical profession should rise above 


prejudice, and set the example. ‘‘ My 
body (says he) individually, might not 
be of much use ; but, as my head (if not 
knocked off by a shot) might be be- 
spoken for Professor Bleumenbach’s 
collection, it would be one of the great- 
est pleasures to me while living, to re- 
flect that my remains might be useful 
after death.” 

A course of Twelve Lectures on Ita- 
lian Literature has been announced by 
M. Uco FoscoLo, comprising every 
thing essential in its poetry, general 
letters, and language. 

Two volumes, History and Chemis- 
try, having appeared of the Methodical 
Cyclopediz, the next volume, contain- 
ing the Mathematicaland Physical Sci- 
ences, is printing, with all the speed 
compatible with accuracy and perfec- 
tion. 

A volume of Sermons on several 
Subjects, with notes critical, historical, 
and explanatory, by the Rev. CHARLES 
Swan, late of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, will shortly appear. 

Another poem, on the subject of Al- 
fred, is in the press, and will soon ap- 
pear, from the pen of R. P. Knicurt, 
esq. 

It is stated by Mr. Brap.ey, that 
sparrows, though seemingly so destruc- 
tive in gardens, are in reality extreme- 
ly useful; for he discovered that two, 
in feeding their young, carried to the 
nest forty caterpillars in an hour, 
which, allowing twelve hours for their 
daily search for food, would make 480 
in the day, or 3360 in the week, be- 
sides other destructive insects. 

It appears from a Sierra Leone Ga- 
zette (of Nov. 2), that Capt. Al. Laing, 
of the Royal African Light Infantry, 
on a journey into the interior of Afri- 
ca, saw the hill from which the myste- 
rious Niger takes its rise: it is there 
called Tembley Springs, (9. 15. N. lat. 
9. 36. W. lon.) The captain opened a 

trading intercourse with several tribes 
before unknown, and at a great dis- 
tance from the British settlement. 

GERMANY. 
_Dr. TreDEMANN, a celebrated physi- 
cian at Heidelberg, has been fortunate 
enough to detect the origin and course 
of the nerves of the uterus; and he has 
just communicated this important dis- 


covery in a work inti 
Nervorum Uteri. ae Tabole 
largest folio size, 
highly-finished engr 
and two outline | 
after designs from 
rud mr Some copies are in Lon. 

A remarkable female is noticed by 
the German newspapers, for the e. 
tent of her learning, particularly in 
acquiring languages. She was a m. 
tive of Cologne, by name MariaSchyz. 
man, understood twelve languages ex. 
tremely well, and wrote five classi. 
cally. Excess of genius, and perhaps 
the multiplicity of acquirements, made 
her at length melancholy mad; and 
she died, it is said, from a debauch in 
eating spiders. 

A Catalogue has been published at 
Leipsic of the Books that appeared at 
the Frankfort and Leipsic fairs in Sep. 
tember last. Three hundred and three 
libraries contributed to form the ag- 
gregate. The total number was 1429, 
to which may be added thirty-seven 
collections of charts, maps, or plans of 
battles, thirteen ditto of music, sixty- 
eight romances, and thirty-six theatr- 
cal pieces. Philology seems to have 
made the greatest progress, being aus- 
mented with a number of literary dis- 
sertations and excellent new editions of 
works. Attention has been paid to the 
Sanscrit literature. Of German Wr- 
ters, M. the dean Bauer seems to be 
the most popular. 


ITALY. 


An Italian has lately retarned from 
travelling in Egypt, nearly over the 
same ground with the American whose 
volume lately came out. He proposes 
to publish ; and, if assisted or — 
raged, means to set out from Tripoll, 
to penetrate to the Bahr-el-Abyad, 
White Nile. 

FRANCE. 

M. A. St. Hivaire read, in the “7 
demy of Sciences of Paris, Dec. “ 
1822, an extract of his travels in “ 
Brazils, from which it appears wry ‘ 
naturalist traversed a great part 0 i 
country; and, penetrating along 
banks of the Rio de la Plata, advan 
as far as the missions of ed 
He has brought away collections 
about 600 species of birds and res 
and nearly 7000 species of vege South 
He intends publishing a Flora © wy 
Brazil, and a general Survey ce 


Vegetation of the Countries aa 











18230) ; 
been exploring. Six years have been 


4 propriated to these different jour- 
-- 3 and researches. 
A physician of Grenoble, Mons. 


AULD, has invented an instru- 
— by which the arduous and dan- 
verous surgical operation of lithotomy 
may be performed in two minutes. 

The physiology of Casanis and Du 
Tracey, though little known in Eng- 
land, is making rapid progress in 
France, and is now forming a portion 
of the education of youth there. The 
works of Cabanis have been lately pub- 
lished in seven volumes ; two of these 
contain his chief work, ‘* Les Rapports 
du Physique et du Moral de 0 Homme. 

A French journal, in a letter from 
Senegal, dated St. Louis, Sep. 1, 1822, 
contains the following notice: “ Our 
establishments on the left bank of the 
river are conducted without having 
recourse to the labour of slaves. Ele- 
ven considerable plantations are in 
culture already, comprehending a 
space of 800,000 feet of cotton-trees, 
and the number is likely soon to be 
doubled. One of the most considera- 
ble belongs to M. Bexichet, a merchant 
of St. Louis, formerly a pupil of the 
polytechnic school. Six new grants 
have just been made, and are also to 
be planted with cotton-trees. The 
raising of indigo,and other equinoctial 
plants, has been attempted, and the 
trials have proved successful in seve- 
ral places, There is no want of hands, 
lor labourers offer themselves sponta- 
neously, frun the adjacent countries. 
Encouragements of every kind are 
held out by the government, in two 
proclamations that have been issued ; 
and the local administration has at 
length been enabled to inspire the na- 
les with a degree of confidence in 
our public functionaries on the coast.” 
P. hew description of time-piece, 
oe compteur ), invented by M. 
sooner watchmaker, of Paris, has 
Science resented to the Academy of 
sat an a approved of, on the re- 
pnd essrs. Prony and Breguet. 
leans nek, of the form and size of a 

mie a et chronometer. It will in- 
teies ie duration of different suc- 
the « phenomena, without obliging 
cme oe to turn to a dial, or to 

‘he tickings or beatings. A judg- 
ment is given f it - & J s 
able hands. ol it, that if executed by 
and etlen ‘ many be of great service, 
titude. in W ith confidence and cer- 
Whatever ree eer of every kind, 

~ pe Lavoun hl , list 
at Pong; ATOUR, king’s naturalis 
Pondicherry, (from the year 1816, 
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when the French regained the posses- 
sion of it), has lately returned to Paris. 
He has visited successively various dis- 
tricts of the peninsula of India, includ- 
ing a part of Bengal, in the island of 
Ceylon. The fruit of his labours will 
be of considerable utility to the French 
colonies, and conducive to the pro- 
gress of the natural sciences. To the 
king’s garden at Paris, he early trans- 
mitted a zoological collection, consi- 
dered as one of the greatest then re- 
ceived. He has since sent a number 
of live animals to the royal menagerie, 
and a prodigious number of herbs and 
seeds. Among the former are a young 
elephant, an Indian chacal, and differ- 
ent species of land and sea tortoises. 
With each assortment, he has forward- 
ed a descriptive catalogue, and accom- 
panying memoirs. He has also brought 
with him a considerable collection from 
the three kingdoms of nature; and he 
had previously introduced at Pondi- 
cherry, among other useful plants, that 
known by the name of the guinea-herb, 
which is the more valuable from forage 
being scarce on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. 

Oil is now extracted in France from 
the manobi, a species of pistachio, 
(arachis hypogaea). It makes, with 
the lixivium of the soap-boilers, a soap 
whiter and more consistent than that 
of oil of olives; and is more economical 
and useful than soap of any other kind. 
The pistachio oil may be substituted 
for olive oil ; it burns with a pure and 
beautiful flame, though not clarified, 
and is not unpalatable. In some coun- 
tries of America it is constantly in use 
for salads, and culinary purposes. 
The plant is valuable after the pressure 
has taken place, and makes excellent 
fodder for cattle. Since its introduc- 
tion, it is spreading in the southern 
departments of France, the Landes, 
Upper Garonne, and the Var. How 
much superior, in every respect, are 
these vegetable oils to the loathsome 
fish-oils used in this country ! 


DENMARK. 


It is aremarkable fact, that the Jews 
in Denmark have received into their 
religious rites one of the ceremonies 
and sacraments of the church of Rome, 
viz. confirmation, which all Jewish chil- 
dren of both sexes must now conform 
1o.—It is equally remarkable, that a 
son of the bishop of Copenhagen is at 
this moment soliciting for the situation 
of teacher ina Jewish seminary: the 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOcIETIRG ”” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS’ COMMITTEES. 
HE Reports and other publica- 
tions of the Committees of the 

British Parliament vie in utility, im- 
portance, and interest, with those of 
any public society in existence. Their 
length often precludes us from giving 
them place; we bave, however, com- 

ressed those of the present session 
into forms which exhibit all their in- 
formation, and hope to be able to pre- 
sent others in a similar manner. 

The following is a statement of the 
actual Revenue of the United Kingdom 
derived from Taxes, from the 5th of 
January, 1816, to the 5th of January. 
1822; and°of the Expenditure during 
the same period, exclusive of Sinking 
Fund :— 

Taxes 
1816—Great Britain -- ++ ++ ++ @68,169,074 
Ireland «.++.-.+++++e* 8,964,207 





1816—United Kingdom ------ 77,133,281 
1817 Do. eeeeee 57,650,589 
1613 Do. eeeseees 59,667,941 
1819 Do, coeses $58,680,259 
1820 Do, ++ seeees 59,769,680 
1821 Do. ererer 60,688,915 





Total six years «+ 373,590,658 
Expendiiure, 





1816--Great Britain: -- -++++ 70,704,263 

Ireland +++ +eeeess++++13,192,505 
1816—United Kingdom -..... 83,896,768 
1817 De coseee +» 58,544,049 
1818 Do. ve eeeees 57,872,428 
1819 Do. sw eeeeces 57,392,544 
1820 Do. veseeeee 57,476,755 
1821 Do. eos eeses 57,639,893 





Total six years-++s o+++++372,899,457 
Excess of Revenue in six years, 
only SCeeeeesesenses @eeees 
There was also a Balance of 
Loans funded in 1815,brought 
over to 1816, the charge for 
which is included in the above 
Expenditure++++seesseeees 5,939,803 
And in the Expenditure of 1816 
is an excess of charge, by an 
error in the accounts, to the 
AMOUNE Of ecseccrcccccsces 


rf 
768,221 


2,056,862 





Making a Total Surplus of -- $9,564,886 


* On the Sth of January, 1817, the two 
Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland 
were united. 

t In 1819 the rates of taxation on cer- 
tain articles were raised so as to produce an 
searegate increase of 3,198,000/. per ann. 

money Over expenditure in the si 
years, which, if it had been applied in the 





The amount expended } 
missioners of the Sinking Poe 
of the six years in question, exclusi 
of the 36 millions borrowed from then. 
selves, has been as follows :—yiz, (vide 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 145 of | 
session.) m 

1816.-ccee. eeeeree ** £13,047 117 

1817 «ee. Ore eee eeens 13,555,299 

In mo ae years the Revenyp 
was less than the E 
as follows :— — 
1Bi1Gcccccccces #6,7 
1B17-eeeeeceeere an 
1818 Expenditure was £14,418, 295 


181Q9-cse-r.ece @eeees ee 9,285,677 
1820.. eeaccasccces # 4,101,025 
1821 eeees @Ceeeeesees . 4,324,574 


And in these four years the Re. 
venue exceeded the Expenii- 
ture, as follows :— 


1B1B-eseseveee gi,795,518 
LE1Qeceesveseees 1,287,708 
UAV cece areveses 2,299,995 


GORI ccves cvivcpecs 3,049,029 


On the 26th of March a retum wa 
made to the House of Commens of the 
total gross and net assessments of the 
Property Tax of ten per cent. for one 
year, ending the 5th of April, 1816. 
The return was ordered to be printed, 
and, being now in the hands of mem- 








simplest and most direct way in reducing 
the debt, would have effected a diminution 
in the annual charge exceeding 500,000. 
per annum; whilst, on the other hand, by 
the very complicated system followed, of 
raising loans, issuing of Exchequer Bills, 
and afterwards funding them, to the extent 
of 57 millions, exclusive of 36 millon 
borrowed from the Sinking Fund; avd 
thus, by transferring and re-transferime 
about 120 millions of capital, instead 0 
any diminution, although there has been 
an actual diminution of charge within the 


‘six years in question to the amount of 


abont 230,000/. per annum, by the exply 
of life and other terminable annutttcs, @ 
of 941,500/. per annum, by thet . 
rate of interest at which Exchequer Bi 
have been issued ; notwithstanding 
circumstances, the eharge on the “ 
funded and unfunded together, for the yea 
1821, very considerably exceede 
charge for any preceding year. | € the 
* These three years are exclusive 0 
36 millions the Commissioners borrow 
of themselves. The present Bil sly 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a ; 
the same in principle, on a smaiier”™ 
as the system which has led to the 
as stated above. bers, 

















e Re- 
endi- 


5,518 
7,208 
2,995 
9,022 


ncing 
nition 


1323.) 
bers, WE subjoin 
riz. Gross. 


the following extract, 


ae? ts,Here- # 
3, Tenements, 
” ditaments, or Heritages 5,923,486 


Lands, and Te- 
DE iasnsanretnes w+ 2,734,451 


nd Stock Pro- 
C. pov 5 2,885,505 


- profitsand Gains of Trade 3,831,088 
E taaries, Pensions, &c. «+ 1,174,456 


Total .+-+++16,548,985 

The following is the value of the se- 

yeral species of property on which the 

assessment was made for the year 

1814, ending 5th of April, 1815, viz.—- 
(vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 5Y.) 


5 ~ + 60,158,330 
eecaeeeeeee ene 38,396,144 
D. eeeeeeeeeeeeseer er eeee ee 38,310,935 
EB, cocescccces ecvccccceee 11,744,557 
C, not stated, but estimated 

at eeeeeeeeseete eeeee 30,000,000 


90000¢ e-eeteee® 





B. eoeeeeeere 


Total. - + -178,589,966 

Another return, of the same date, 

states the quantity of Coffee imported 

into, and exported from, Great Britain, 

from the Sth of January, 1822, to the 

Sth of January, 1823 (being Paper 
No, 57) :— 





Imported, 
Cwts. 
British Plantation ¢e++.see+sees 273,946 
Foreign CP resesesereseegesesees 77,633 
East India e@erece @ereese eeeesee 40,070 





Total- +++ - «391,650 

7 Exported. 
British Plantation «+.-esseeseee+201 070 
Foreign eeesecevonssooes eoeees 87,912 
Rest India ..ccvccceesss 32,1357 


eeeeveee 





Total: - - 321,140 

Of the Import from British Plantations, 
168,193 ewt. was from the island of Ja- 
maica, 66,018 from Demerara, and 25,013 
- Berbice ; and of the Foreign, 18,698 
= im Brazils, and 41,632 from St. Do- 
ae the Export, 176,379 cwt. has been 
ne age 33,180 to Flanders, 31,834 
toe Y, 27,421 to Prussia, and 16,477 to 


Another return, of the same date 
ne the number of houses charged 
Pa duty, on the Assessed Taxes, for 
tig? CBding Sth of April, 1822, 


No - Rd ee 
8 ”e ’ 6 * 4- 1 1 0 950 
cotland 54,956. 809,106.» 94,504 
xe 5 . 
Easlend . mptions 


Scotland .o0....., eto 


Cone mand teens see eee ee* 11,611 
“sisting of farm-houses occupied by te- 


“als, and used bona fide for husbandry. 
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And the following is a statement of 
the number of houses subject to the 
Window Tax for thre same period, viz. 


No. of Houses. Amount of Duty. 
England -.-.--. 356,625------ 2,427,901 
Scotland ---.-. 111,383-+++++ 150,679 
Cottages Exempted. 
England ee eeeeeseceee96§632,.996 
Scotland ++++++ee-+++++ 49,970 


The following is a statement of all 
other articles subject to the Assessed 
Taxes, showing the amount of the duty 
paid during the said year, ending 5th 
April, 1822 :— 

No. Duty Paid, 


Servants (Sch. No. 1.) - -85,344-+292,170 
Ditto (2, 3,4,) +++ + +++ 201,737 + +232,468 
Four-wheeled Carriages 17,406-++195,505 
Two do. eeoececcseaeee 29,921 -+ 179,866 
Stage Coaches --++sse+ 7,062++ 68,438 


Taxed Carts --+--+-+++> 19,319++ 40,995 
Carriage-makers ------ 603-- 254 
Do. sellers --++e+s+ 4,234+2 3,114 
Four-wheeled Carriages, 
MOdified-ceseessees+ 1496+ 450 
Riding or Pleasure 
Horses .++++e+eee++178,337- »-594,152 


Do. to Hire-+++++*+ 1,500-+ 3,952 
Race-horses 674-2 1,775 
Horses and Mules.-«-+++168,052++139,045 
Do. Husbandry ----+-479,399.-355,%49 


Do. modified eereceee 13,060: . 26,807 
Do. do. in Husbandry 336,260-- 84,127 
DOgs ecsccececes-++e: 312,511- + 155,129 


Packs of Hounds «+++ ++ 72++ 2,376 
Horse-dealers ++++++++ 1,001++ 12,740 
Hair-powder e++seese+* 29,199++ 31,446 
Armorial Bearings. +++++ 22,627-+ 91,102 
Game-certificates ++-+++* 41,437.. 131,921 

The following is a statement of the 
quantity of tallow, flax, and hemp, 
imported into the several ports. of 
United Kingdom in the year 1822. 
(vide Parl. ot 104.) 


low. 
= Cwts. 
EnNGLAND—London ..+++e++++++569,033 
Liverpool eeeee e208 94,457 
Bristol evetesesoece 36,511 
Hull ecePeeseeevece 22,832 
Newcastle «+---++.-- °10,565 
All other Ports in England -- 9,605 
ScOTLAND—-Leith--++--+seessss 18,676 
Dundee ------ seseoe 9,159 
Aberdeen eeeeeveserse 591 
Montrose ++ee++ee-+-s 853 
Kirkaldy eeeececene 633 
All other Ports in Scotland -- 12,612 
IRELAND—Belfast eee 11,875 
All other Ports in Ireland.-.-- 15,025 





CCC 805,938 
Flaz. 
Ex@Lanp—London -:...-++++++ 95,1351 
Liverpool «-+++ eee+ 11,551 
Bristol eeeetveeeeene 736 
Hull «0+... 00 0+ 0 050,896 
Neweastlé --sseeseee 11,233 
All other Ports in England -- 48,627 
2 SCOTLAND 
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ScoTLAND—Leith---- eereeeeaese 30,515 
Dundee ++++«e++++++133,096 


Aberdeen ---.+..---- 32,420 

Montrose ---+++++++ 55,505 

Kirkaldy ------- ese 24,760 

All other Ports in Scotland -- 8,364 
IRELAND—Belfast--.--+e.+---- ° 59 


All other Ports in Treland.--- 4,245 





Total «.++.+++++607,158 

Hemp. “ 
ENGLAND—London «+ «+e++e+++294,186 
Liverpool ++++--eee+ 31,593 
Bristol eeeeecesecsece 13,106 
Hull ..----ee-++ee* 60,895 
Newcastle ...+-+e+++:19,602 
All other Ports in England -- 71,138 
ScoTLanD—Leith ..-.....++-++2 19,725 
Dundee eerteseeeeeeee 62,413 
Aberdeen ++e+.++-+- 5,383 
Montrose «+-+++++++ 5,134 
Kirkaldy seeseesess 425 
All other Ports in Scotland .. 22,028 
IRELAND—Belfast-.++eeeeesee-+ 3,205 
All other Ports in Ireland.-.+ 14,621 





Total sesveeceee »+616,454 


Imported from the following coun- 
tries, viz.— 





Tallow. 
Cwts. 
Russia Stee eerrseroeser coves 07 O9,033 
Prussia... .ccccccccecccecs eveecees 19 
Holland Coeeccceeecreseccscccs 1,294 
Flanders SC eeereeseeseeeeetesse 814 
France -+cccccccccccs e@uees evee 2,361 
Ttaly..ccccccsececccccvcccccess 989 
Buenos AYTOSeeseeeeeees oesenns 6,138 
All other Parts «0 ccc cccccccses 6,290 
Total «+++... 0+++805,238 


Flax. 
Penn 8665000 66 00600c0ce0e0K6 416,941 
PUR 006 oc00s+600 000 53,270 
Holland ee ee ee ee 2 ee 2 835,255 
Flanders CC CC OP ee RO SSAetE De eee oe 51,384 
F.ance-..... 1,870 
Italy --.. éseeeeee 104 
All other Parts «+ cccccscccces. 314 





Total --...+.++- 607,138 


Hemp. 

Pee ovetdteebtebdseéeiscca ®eerce 583,760 
PUM C60ee'w'c'e's's'cbe'e cc ces eee 5,316 
Holland CeCe eeCeereees esr senseaces 619 
WUNNED “00's o vvenncccsecte coe 15 
PUGMCE © cc cccdes Stet eeeeesee-e 9868 
ie Coes e se eeeeseeeeneees 18.794 
All other Parts Coes oeeeebecccce 5,082 

Peer o+++ 616,454 


Amount of Duty puid on the said Articles 
im the year 1892, 
_" . "Sect ec eccees £116,019 
ie tenes 13,061 
p can oo e882 20934.390 
oo of Duty in British Ships. 
OW ter eeee eee Sy, 2d. per ewt, 


M 
Flax ore er eeee cs eal) m. Mi 


BOOM S* ecscceeccad 


2 
Rates of Duty in Foreign Ships, 
Tallow. -seeeseseee 4s, Od. per ey 
i eee ee ee 0 8 ‘ 


Hemp 10 4# 
An account of the quantity of Sugar 
imported into Great Britain, by the 
East India Company, from Madras 
and Bengal, from the 1st of January 
1791, to the Ist of January, 1322 };, 
been presented to Parliament this ses. 
sion, and ordered to be printed (Paper 
No.70). The account states the quan- 
tity imported in each year, with th 
prime cost and charges, and sale. 
amount, by which the profit or loss in 
each year is also shown; but, as the 
detail possesses no peculiar interest, 
we subjoin the following abstract, viz, 
Total quantity imported 1,579,908 cwt, 
The prime cost of which.. «++ 41,987,795 
Freight and demurrage «+++. +. .2,399,034 
Custom duty seeescsscseccees 46,347 
Convoy, &c.-:: er eecereseversese 95,658 
Incidental charges +++++eeese++ 203,631 
Total cost and charges ++4,660,645 
Sale amounts «++. - eee ++4,072,668 
L088 .cccccscccccccccss S895 
The quantity imported averages abont 
51,000 cwt. annually, but in 1815 there 
was none, and in the years 1791 and ¢, 
1811 and 14, the quantity did not exceed 
10,000 cwt. in those four years. The largest 
importation was in 1795, when the quav- 
tity amounted to 155,682 cwt.; and i 
1798, to 138,864 cwt. In the years 17%, 
2, 3, and 6, to 9, and 1813 and 14, it yield 
ed a profit to the amount of 240,255. 
leaving a loss on the quantity imported : 
the remaining years, to the amount 0 
828,2301.t 








* ‘The amount of duty, at the rate 
stated, will be seen not to agree with the 
quantity imported ; the reason Is, that : 
importation tallow and hemp are — 
to be bonded, the a not a “ 
actually required for consumption. 
oats of ‘tallow on which duty a" 
paid will be seen to be nearly equa te 
importation, but the quantity 0 P 
about one-sixth less. ‘ 

" We are not aware of the object lo 
which this statement was laid before “4 
liament; if it were intended to _— 
party who are now contending for oe 
mission of East India sugar on equa ale 
with that from the West Indies, eo" -_ 
ment is fallacious; because, altho 


aggregate loss is stated, the pe wage 
averages 51s, per cwt.—a great pr he ” 
the loss is made to appear 10 yew * iat 
of the exorbitant rate charged for eis, 
which exceeds 30s. per cwt., exce 
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—r- vhat ought to have been charged, 


ey two-thirds what might have been 
ot profitable carrying. The _— 
jition of the West India interest to ear 
te competition 4 | extended importa- 
ngar, either ft 

— ether quartet, may be judged of 
‘om the following statement ; it will also 
cerve as a further elucidation of that very 
fourishing and prosperous state of com- 
merce which the Ex-Vice-President of the 
noard of Trade, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Wallace, proclaims to the British Parlia- 
ment. In this Statement we have added 
an additional feature fo what the return 
nade to Parliament contains, viz. the total 
value of each year’s importation, according 
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to the average prices annéxed, witich 
prices are returned by the Clerk of the 
Grocer’s Company to the Gazette weekly, 
and, as such, lead to a very correct conclu 
sion as to the total values here given; 
which values, it must be understood, are 
exclusive of duty, which, since 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1819, has been stationary at 27s. 
per cwt. or about 90 per cent. on the value 
of the year 1822. From which value is to 
be deductéd freight, insurance, dock- 
charges, commissions, and brokerage, be- 
fore the expense of cultivation and ship- 
ping from the plantations comes in ques 
tion. We leave the planters and the Ex- 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade to 
divide the profits. 


TP 


Siatement of the Quantity of Sugar Imported from British Plantations in the West Indies 
1822, both tnclusive.x—( Vide Parliamentary 


into Great Britain, in the Years 1814 to 
Paper, No. 84 of the present Session. ) 










































































Total Export- 
Total ed, the refined Total Average | Total Value 
YEARS, Quantity [reduced to its} Quantity - Price of | of the whole 
Imported, | proportion | for Home | each Year. | Importation, 
in raw. |{Consumption. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. . d. # 
1814 3,403,792 | 1,487,844 1,786,167 73 4k | 12,484,714 
1815 $,493,115 1,526,871 1,809,029 61 10% | 10,803,184 
1816 2,440,565 1,370,258 2,145,553 48 63 8,554,121 
1817 $,563.741 | 1,443,309 | 2,929,160 49 8 8,849,956 
1818 3,665,520 | 1,576,616 | 1,439,535 50 0 9,163,800 
1819 5,785,434 | 1,111,257 | 2,375,064 41 4 7,823,230 
199 3,623,319 | 1,334,655 | 92,497,744 36 21 | 6,355,944 
1821 3,734,292 1,246,310 2,558,665 33 2k 6,200,480 
1892 3,303,698 808,115 | 2,484,407 31 of | 5,124,171 















Comparative Statement of the Quantity and Value of Merchandize Exported from Great 
Britain and Ireland to the East Indies and China, and the West Indies, during the last 
Nine Yea:s,—(Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 130.) 


No. I. 








To the East Indies and China. 
























Montuzy Mac. No. 381. 











ee Ee 
OFFICIAL VALUE. DECLARED VALUE. 

een 5% f Total, in- 
YEARS. \CottonGonds.} All others. {Total OfficialJCottonGoods,| cluding all 
a: 1, 2. Value.—3. 4, others,—5. 
a 78,137 | 1,618,207 | 1,696,404 "109,487 | 2,559,033 
1816 109,844 1,954,949 2,054,566 142,411 3,166,961 
an 142,867 9,042,774 2,185,641 160,724 | 3,378,758 
mr 432,364 | 9,347,261 2,779,625 423,319 | 4,022,642 
1819 698,983 | 2,486,767 | 3,185,750 701,348 | 4,563,982 
i800 556,202 1,816,780 2,472,982 461,405 | 3,025,950 
1891 1,158,722 | 2,134,089 | 3,294,811 850,906 4 3,987,525 
18: 1,531,817 2,781,239 4,313,047 1,122,868 4,809,719 
22 | 1,640,984 | 92,245,976 | 3,886,950 | 1,147,093 | 4,089,586 
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No. I1.—Recapitulation of Columns No. 9 and 5, to show the Pr 
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Kinds of Merchandize Exported, 









(May j, 
oportion of the differen 



































ae Woollen Méenufactures. Declared Value, | 
YEARS. Colonial | At Official | At Declared} At Official | At Deda 
Produce. Value. Value, alue, Value, 
1814 224,684 656,543 | 1,084,434 736,980 } 1,140,493 
1815 275,545 642,484 | 1,060,766 } 1,026,895 | 11689999 
1816 334,795 556,770 | 1,027,251 | 1,151,209 | 11855039 
1817 316,617 511,842 827,726 | 1,518,741 | 9.454.019 
1818 502,529 604,421 943,185 | 1,379,817 | 221699: 
1819 374,381 602,369 938,218 840,035 | 1,951,956 
1820 294,360 308,142 | 1,348,467 | 1,031,587 | 1,493,799 
1821 658,042 967,085 | 1,421,650 | 1,156,103 | 1,607,159 
1822 317,625 795,549 11,080,229 | 1,132,792 | 1,544'330 
No, Ill.—To the West Indies. 
To the TOTAL, 
Island of |other Islands 
YEARS, Jamaica. {and Colonies.JAt Official Value.| At Declared - 
1. 2. 3. Value,—4, 
1814 3,660,422 | 2,652,077 6,312,499 6,663,538 
1815 4,240,188 | 2,666,443 6,908,631 7,093,087 
1816 %,875,343 | 1,729,729 4,605,07 2 4,120,839 
1817 4,754,725 | 2,027,344 6,762,069 5,803,793 
1818 3,461,250 | 2,393,304 5,784,554 5,871,096 
1819 2,554,935 |. 1,935,075 4,490,010 4,707,016 
1820 2,527,562 | 1,821,952 4,352,514 4,169,081 
1821 3,452,542 1,616,830 5,069,372 4,949,000 
. 1842 2,505,835 1,640,628 4,146,463 3,585,001 
eer mn 






















































No. IV.—Recapitulation of Column No. 3, to show the Proportion of the different 
Kinds of Merchandize Exported. 






































I . 

ee DECLARED value | 
YEARS, | lonial | Woollen} Cotton All Of Cotton , = 
Produce.| Goods. | Goods. | others. Goods in | Of others, jCases . 

1. 2. 3. 4 col. No. 3. jin col.No.4.} ported. 
a 

1814 329,748 | 253,872 |3,090,267/2,638,612 2,221,049 myn aoe 
1815 | 447,392] 236,492 |3,563,130|2,659,687] 2,581,362 5,756,752 ose 
1816 | 265,676 | 158,320 |3,071,444|2,109,632] 1,192,969 2,785; oe Pa 
1817 | 377,628 | 247,000 |3,817,866)2,289,575] 2,129,760 | 3,0 hai9 oom 
1818 | 267,737 | 234,578 |2,813,915/2,468,324] 1,892,245 3,426,664 — 
1819 | 292,034 | 208,516 |1,643,014/2,346,446] 1,083,816 | 3,120,707 _ 
1820 | 308,821 | 144,804 /1,757,772/2,141,117] 1,072,636 2,615,026 ol 
1821 364,337 | 156,496 2,427,786/2,120,755 1,303,466 rpms yt 
1822 _| 239,733 | 177,511 |1,817,94811,911,435} 863,440 | 2,103,3 0, 

















Total Declared Value to each of the several Islands and Colonies in the West Indies 
in the Nine Years. 


To the Island of Jamaica «++-eeecccees £26,018,600+ e008 + £2,890,955 
Colony of Demerara «seeececes.- 
Island of Barbadoes eecesserseoee 











Trinidad eevee eeoreeenece 
Antigua ececeeseseeenese 
Gremada ooccccccccccce 


SERED emi St. Vincent’s eeefeesare 
Bahamas Ceoesereeeseses 
Bermudas ..... 


vweenreeene8n 


Settlement of Peemeuees oc ce c0csee 
Island of St, Kitt’s te eee erescees 


Total. Ann. Ay. of 9 Years. 
3,844,266 eeeees 427,140 
2,988,474+0++++ 332,053 
2,128,346: esee? poy 
1,661,565++++*° yt 
1,288,314eeeee 143,146 
1,126,292+++++* eon 
1,527 ,675- eceoe 16 142 
1,081,276 esece 140,148 

832,537 + eoeeee pay 

889,612+ eeeee 9 ; Island 

























od 
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Island of Nevis ++-- 








Colony of Berbice ++++++*)++***s 
Tortola «+++ eeee++ss 
Montserrat «+seeesesese 


New Music and the Drama. - 
Island of Tobago---« eevreeceeese 


—- Dominica eeceeeesteosee 
—E— Lucia«:csessrerecee 


626,340+ +00 69,598 
624,403 .++000 69,542 . 
541,653. erece 60,184 
693,257 coeeee 77 028 
261,168 eee ee 29,019 
sree 215,438eeee%%  — 23,937 
182,586- eeeee 20,287 








ET 


-rorease in the total quantity of 
m3 ear to the East Indies and 
(hina, will be seen to consist principally 
, otton manufactures, and that for the 
ust five years the declared value, in com- 

‘son with the official value, (which latter 
may be considered as representing quan- 
‘ity rather than value,) has regularly de- 
creased, The declared value to the West 
Indies will be seen to have decreased from 
7,093,0871. in 1815, to 3,383,061/. in 1822. 
A considerable portion of the merchandize 
exported to the island of Jamaica is re-ex- 
ported from thence to the coast of South 
America, and disposed of in part for mules 
and cattle for the use of the island ; but the 
greater part of the goods so re-exported 
are disposed of for specie. There is no 
return of the value, but the number of 
packages so re-exported in each year are 
sated in the last column of the ‘Table 
No. JV. including a proportion from the 
Bahamas and Trinidad; the quantity will 
be seen to have regularly decreased since 
1$14,, 

The following is a statement of the 
quantity of Spiriés distilled in Ireland 
in the years 1821 and 1822: showing 
the proportion on which duty has been 
pad for home consumption at the rate 
of os. 6d. per gallon, and the quantity 
exported (vide Parliamentary Paper, 


No. 106) :-— 


In 1821, 

Quantity on which Duty has 

been paid for Home Con- Gals. 

SUMPTION ecceccecesececess 3,375,652 
Quantity Exported «-+++.++++ 396,746 

Total quantity Distilled 3,788,786 
In 1822. 

Quantity on which Duty has 

been paid for Home Con- 

SUMPTION seeeerecceccccces 2,966,901 
Quantity Exported....eres.. 620,293 

Total quantity Distilled 4,318,012 

The following is a statement of thé 
amount of duty on Hops of the growth 
of the year 1822, distinguishing the 
principal districts in which the duty 
has been paid (vide Parl. Paper, 
No. 52.) :— 
Rochester (Kent) o+e++essseee#122,375 
Canterbury +eseeesscessereceees T6007 
Sussex @oeeeerseres eeeeeesseree 84,981 
Hampshire eeoseeeToeeseeeeesese 10,487 








Essex eres C8 ers eossesSeeteser 4,132 
Hereford erercer eevee eereeoeeeenet 31,248 
Worcester Coca eres eeereste eer 6,287 
Stourbridge (Worcester) .++-++++ 2,855 
Salisbury (Wilts) +++e--++-. ecee 7,272 
LincColn-cecoceserscscccsecscvesese 4,333 
Suffolk .-sccccccescscsesssesece 1,273 

2,968 


All other Parts sovcceresessooce 


Total eeeeeee 0 354,303 
At 2d. per Ib, is 42,516,467 Ibs, 











NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


—— 


4 Grand Symphony for an Orchestra, 
composed by William Howgill, of 
Whitehaven. 10s. Gd. 

HE publication before us (dedi- 

cated to the Earl of Lonsdale,) 
vomprizes, not only all the orchestral 
parts of the piece announced, separately 
printed, but an accompaniment for the 
oe so constructed as to give 
~ ? performance every additional 
derivable from the aid of that 
ioe The composition con- 
non » ho fewer than seventeen 
deficie yr consequently, it is not 

“a n An the relief afforded by 

at i : impression. Some of these 

vorti Suly Ingenious, and the major 
°n of them are marked by some 


characteristic of excellence. The har- 
monical fabrication, in every instance, 
is not only legitimate, but indicative of 
science and contrivance. While the 
general spirit and diversity of the 
peace cngage and interest the auditor, 
the active working of the inner parts, 
and the motivo of the bass, bespeak 
experience and judgment in depart- 
ments of composition, which, by the 
great mass of composers, are best un- 
derstood. ‘The instruments are com- 
bined with no common judgment; and 
the effect of the whole is so striking 
and gratifying, that we hope the public 
reception of this more than ordinary 
eflort, will encourage Mr. Howgill to 
proceed in his compositional labours, 
Number 
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Number III. of Select Italian Airs; 
arranged for the Piano-Forte, by S. 
F. Rimbault. 2s. 

The air selected for the present 
number of this amusing and _ use- 
ful little work, is that of Mozart’s “ Di 
Piacer mi balzail cor.” As far as the 
praise due to neatness, and even ele- 
gance, of arrangement can go, we are 


“disposed by the merit with which this 


melody is prepared for the piano- 
forte, to proceed in its encomium. 
While the passages are so modelled as 
to accommodate the hand of almost 
the youngest practitioner, they are 
decorated with a degree of taste which 
manifests qualities fitted to a higher 
employment; and that must dispose the 
public to listen with very favourable 
expectation whatever shall come from 
the hand of Mr. Rimbault. 

“* What need of Words,” a Round for 
Three Voices; composed, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte, 
by W. A. Nield. 2s. 6d. 

The air which constitutes the basis of 
this composition, has the merit of being 
very free and natural in its passages, 
though, under the restraint in which 
the nature of the production placed 
the imagination of the composer, to im- 
part any real beauty to the melody 
was rendered extremely difficult. Mr. 
Nield, however, (a son, we believe, of 
one of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal) has surmounted his embarrass- 
ment with much felicity. The seve- 
ral parts fall into harmony with great 
ease, and present the ear, not only 
with “a concord of sweet sounds,” 
but a natural currency of notes, which 
charm no less than the studied and in- 
genious combination. 

A correct and easy Method of Tuning 
the Grand Square Piano- Forte. 1s. 6d, 
The purpose of this little publica- 

tion (comprised in six small octavo 

pages,) is to teach private piano-forte 
practitioners to tune their own instru- 
ments; an accomplishment certainly 
very useful in those provincial and 
sequestered situations which almost 

preclude the possibility of obtaining a 

professional tuner ; but the acquire- 

ment of which, under other cireum- 
stances, would, we should apprehend, 

Scarcely repay its cost of time and 

trouble, 

However, this does not, nor do we 
mean that it should, depreciate the 
actual merit of the manual before us. 

® certainly find in it as much infor- 





New Music and the Drama. 


[May , 


mation on the subject of 
could well be compressed in so lin 
& compass; and should not be or 
the claims of: the author, © eh . 
may be, were we not to recommen , 
to the attention of those whose Cony 
nience should require their hay; ‘ 
key to the art of tuning, mga 
A Selection of the most admired Qua). 
rilles,as danced at A mack’s, theArgy' 
Rooms, and at the Nobility’s Asien, 
blies ; arranged for the Piano-For, 
Harp, or Violin. 2s. 
These quadrilles, to which are ale 
nexed their proper figures, in French 
and English, are selected with taste: 
and, by the lovers of the lighter kinj 
of compositions, will be practised an{ 
listened to with pleasure. After ai. 
mitting of the propricty of the choice, in 
a publication of this kind, it only r. 
mains to speak of the judgment with 
which its several pieces are arranged; 
and, of this, we are justified in making 
a favourable report. 





THE DRAMA. 

Drury-Lane.—During the past 
month, the tragic, comic, and vocal 
powers, comprised in the present ad- 
mirable company of this theatre, have 
been alternately exercised, not less to 
the entertainment and delight of the 
public, than to the advantage of the 
manager. But, great as may have 
been the attractions of Kean, Young, 
and Elliston ; Braham, Miss Stephers, 
Mrs. Austin, and Miss (lara Fisher; 
the principal magnet has been the no- 
velty of the Chinese Sorcerer, a brilliant 
and romantic substitute for Harlequia 
and Columbine. If we cannot sj 


‘much in favour of the literary or m- 


sical merit of this piece, as a dramatic 
spectacle, and faithful a” 
of the manners, customs, and : 
mours, of a portion of the — 
the Celestial Empire, it has no a J 
claim to our approbation. The oak 
gal liberality with which it has ‘ 
prepared, and the almost ee 
splendour and variety it displays, mn 
challenged and secured the pane 
of the public ; and its namerous “ 
well-attended repetitions have, a f 
lieve, amply repaid the cel ~ 
which it was got up, — 
know that expence to have been. - 
Covent-GarDEN.— The penarr 
distinguished talents brought 16 


ave 
by the Covent-Garden managers, 


ification 
continued to afford that grata 
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Medical 


ie lovers of the drama ; but 
this house, like its rival, New Drury, 
as not been neglectful of another sort 
W attraction than those of excellent 
acting and fine singing. In the new 
spectacle, called the Vision of the Sun, 
all the aids of scenic display are 
brought to bear upon the wondering 
eve. The scene of this dazzling exhi- 
bition of magic and enchantment lies 
in Peru. The hero and heroine are 
two lovers, (Koran and Runac,) the 
former of whom realizes his title to the 
fair object of his affection by his de- 
struction of a mischievous giant, whose 


1323. 
sought by tl 


' gnrviving brother, though aided by his 


attendant demons, fails in his attempt 
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to revenge the monster’s death by 
thwarting the felicity of the youthful 
pair. This is the main feature of the 
story; and a more glittering and 
striking pageant has rarely, if ever, 
been produced. But, though its forte 
lies more in the “ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance” of show, than in any 
other merit, it is so conspicuous in that 
impressive attribute, as to reflect great 
credit on the taste and spirit of the 
management ; and has experienced a 
degree of success, thatsanctions all the 
green-room expectations with which its 
appearance was announced to the 
public. 








‘MEDICAL REPORT. 


Rerort of Diszases and CASUALTIES occurring in the public and private Practice 


of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 
—e— 


TC distinguish between the apoplexy 
of extravasation, and that of mere 
torpor, is often a matter of the highest 
moment; and it is further necessary to 
recollect, that, even when the percipient 
faculty and muscular power are prevented 
from due manifestation by pressure upon 
the brain, still the practitioner has no 
ability beyond a certain point of time to 
relieve such pressure by the pouring-out 
of blood. You instinctively meet, as it 
were, fulness of vessels, or extravasation, 
by immediately bleeding your patient; 
but, supposing the blood, or serum, or 
prs that may be thrown out upon the 
rain, to have made good its lodgment 
upon the organ, and to have been pro- 
ductive of permanent effects, what power 
las the lancet, plunged into the arm, of 
taking it off; or what good can blood- 
letting do, beyond perhaps, when mode- 
lately practised, exciting the absorbent 
agency ? 

It is under the cireumstances supposed, 
that the present writer imagines he has 
seen life abridged by profuse and reite- 
rated blood-lettings, when it might have 
been protracted by an opposite course : 
and he has at this moment a patient lying 
under his care upon whose case two 

hysicians besides himself have been con- 
Ted one of which said, take blood, 
Cother, take time. The advice of the 
atter, being-the advice of the majority, 
; soi acted upon, and the individual 
“a W gradually recovering both sense 

rarer In this instance, blood 
is in rages probably been extravasated, 
apain md Progress of being taken up 
death md the absorbents ; and, when 
Shall occur, either in consequeuce 
Pome successive seizure, or from 


apy other cause, an examination of the 
brain would most probably develope 
that curious formation that has been 
called an apoplectic cyst, Jined by an 
adventitious membrane, instituted appa- 
rently for the express purpose of taking 
‘up the deposited matter. Galvanism is 
now daily employed in the case alluded 
to; and it is probable that a double 
agency is exercised by this stimulus, 
the nervous and absorbent faculty being 
both of them roused and regulated by 
its use. 

The peculiarities of the present month 
have been those of the preceding otie ; 
viz. a more than ordinary tendency to 
death from common disease, and the 
extreme prevalence of hooping-cough. 
In driving through the streets of Lundon, 
the appearance of the houses and shops 
is that almost of a public mourning; and, 
enter what family you may, you find the 
hooping-congh in it, unless to snch family 
the disorder had been a previous visitor. 

Which among us. of medical men or 
philosophical speculators, shall divine the 
cause of these epidemic peculiarities? or 
who shall be able to say why a disease 
apparently resulting from a particular 
poison, should not be constantly present 
in equal proportions? Is it the atmos- 
phere that causes these differences ? take 
the most accurate eudiometer that has 
yet been constructed, with it analyze the 
air in several parts of a district, and you 
will find it chemically or apparently the 
same when no particular malady 1s 
reigning, as it is when death shall be 
mowing down the inhabitants of the 
place by the scythe of malignant distem- 

er. Even the malaria, that dreadfal 
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scgurge to the Southern aud eae | 
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parts of Europe, cometh no one knows 
whence; goeth no one knows where; 
and is composed of no one knows what. 
The writer has been asked by a 
Correspondent whether malt-liquor or 
wine-and-water be the best beverage 
for young persons? To this question, it 
is not easy to give a satisfactory reply 
in the abstract, since so much depends 
upon individual peculiarities and cunsti- 
tutional propensities, In the general way, 
he would say, that beer is better than 
wine for British youth. Indeed, the 
latter, in any shape, unless as a tempo- 


l 
rary medicinal, he wonld on. 
from young persons; and mp ; 
would seem to be called for, b 
sional debility, steel drops a mane 
for the same purpose, Would, for the mog 
part, be more advantageous, and in ey ‘ 
respect less objectionable. But, at 
rate, let youth be kept from the habit 
use both of wine and tea, if we wish 
to ensure their physical comfort and mora) 
well-being. — 
Bedford-row ; 


D. Uwins, mp, 
April 20, 1823. ie 
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HE Chamber of Commerce, of Glas- 
gow, having taken into consideration 
the Bill which is now before the House of 
Commons, ‘* for ascertaining and esta- 
blishing uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures,” have seen reason to disapprove en- 
tirely of what is proposed to be enacted, 
with regard to measures of capacity, by 
raising from the bulk of ten avoirdupoise 
pounds of water, as an imperial gallon, 
(such pound being previously assumed in 
the Bill to weigh 7000 Troy grains,) in- 
stead of the more natural principle of 
assigning to the new gallon, the nearest 
convenient and applicable number of 
cubic inches, to the content of the present 
Exchequer gallon; which, Dr. Rotherham 
and Professor Playfair have ascertained, 
holds 270.4 inches, 

By dropping only these four-tenth inches, 
and fixing the imperial gallon at 270 inches, 
(which equals ten times a cube whose side 
is three inches,) the imperial bushel will 
be 1} cubic feet, (or ten times a cube 
whose side is six inches;) and the imperial 
quarter of corn, whose measurement is the 
most important of all things to the public, 
will, in such case, be just ten cubic feet, 
and differ only four-hundredths of a cubic 
foot in excess from its present established 
quantity. As to the smaller measures, the 
iuperial pint would be 53j inches, (or ten 
times a cube whose side is 1} inches,) and 
the imperial half-quartern, or half-gill, 
would be 4,7, inches, (or ten times a cube 
whose side is 3 of an inch.) 

Very properly, the present Bill pro- 
poses, along with the present foot and 
inch, to maintain the Troy pound, of 5760 
Brains, on account of the important pur- 
poses of the coinage, &c. to which it has 
been applied > but, instead of assuming 
yoy, the chamier ae of opinone that 

6990’ grains cock of opinion, that 
: ght to constitute the new 
mperial pound, for the general purposes 
of trade: in which case, the imperial 
ounce, OF one-sixteenth pound, would be 
oy grains, (almost exactly the same as 
he crown, or five shillings, of the new 


silver coinage, being in defect only eleven- 
hundredths of a grain,) and the imperial 
drachm, or one-sixteenth ounce, would be 
274 grains. 

A most useful coincidence and obvious 
analogy would at the same time exist, be. 
tween the new measures of capacity and 
the weights : the imperial ounce equalling 
just the one-hundredth part of a cubic foot 
of rain-water, at about 62° by Fabren- 
heit’s thermometer; the imperial bushel 
would equal 784lbs, of rain-water; and 
the imperial quarter, equal 625 imperial 
pounds of such water. 

The specific gravities of bodies, or sub- 
stances of all sorts, which have with great 
labour and care been ascertained and 
arranged in Tables, that are in almost 
every one’s possession, would, in such 
case, come to be almost generally usefal, 
because the numbers in Tables of sp. 
grav. would correctly express the weights 
in imperial ounces of a cubic foot of each 
of the substances. ; 

A paper, entitled ‘“ Observations 0 
the Bull,” &c. explaining more at large the 
above suggestions, was lately drawn Up 
by Mr. John Wilson, one of the members 
of the Glasgow Chamber of cnr 
which being approved by that body, t 
same was ordered to be printed at their ex- 
pence, and copies thereof to be forwa : 
to the members of parliament, and Sd 
distinguished by their applications 0 wt 
ence to the useful arts, erro" n 
kingdom: thereby hoping, a5 We 
p< that the "present Bill vr 
stopped, and another be prepare Ata 
stead, and be well considered, 10 ve 
terval between this and the next Sa ceeat 
by a union of the talent and experien m 
men of business, as widely spread 4 ond 
sible, in order to embrace the Pye 4 
stances and meet the wants onity. 
active branch of the British wr hope 
We gladly second these views, an nat 
to see all other Chambers of ee 
and like bodies of men, come %° 


Mr. Mewne, of Berliv, has! 


with zeal and spirit in promoting eed a 
proces 
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‘ng mahogany saw-dust statues, and varions ornaments for furni- 
9 origi N Neoamas hander by tare; which rival, in elegance, the finest 
fo the atmosphere. This sub- works in bronze, and cost only one-eighth 
expostt s the most beautiful gilding, as of the price. It is capable of recciving 
= ‘he colour of bronze. It is made and retaining the forms given to marble, 
*andelabras, justres, lamps, vases, wood, and bronze. 
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ERCHANDIZE. March 25. April 22. 
er. pose £215 0 to 3 0 0 215 9 to 3 10 O perewt. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 4 18 0o— 5 5 0 410 0 — 5 6 O- do. 
— fine -» 613 0 —740/600—720 do. 
~~ Mocha w+seeeee 510 0 —11 00/5100 — 900 do, 
Cotton, W.I.common-- 0 0 7 — 009] 0 07 — 0 O 9 per lb, 
as Demerara:+++ee 0 O 8t — 0 O11 0 0 8i — 0O O11 do. 
pe veecee 5 0 0 — 515 0] 5 0 O — 515 O perewt. 
Figs, Turkey +++see+++ 250 — 210 0} 2 20-— 2 4 O perchest 
Flax, Riga «+++++eeee+e60 0 O — 61 0 0;63 0 0 — O O O per ton. 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine eees 42 10 0 a 43 0 0 43 0 0 = 0 0 O do. 
Hops, new, Pockets---- 316 0 — 512 O 316 0 — 512 O perewt. 
,Sussex,do. 212 0 — 3 3 0{ 212 0 — 3 5 90 do. 
Iron, British, Bars «++» 815 O — 9 0 0 810 0 — 9 O O per ton, 
——, Pigs ecooee 6 O O — F O O 6 00-— 7 0 O do. 
Oil, Lucca «+++ +eeeee+- 12 10 0 —1310 0412 5 O — 1210 O 95 galls. 
—, Galipoli-ese+eeeeese 55 0 0 — 56 0 0155 0 0 — 56 O O per ton. 
Rags «secccserecesees 2 2 O — 2 2 6 220 — 2 2.6 perewt. 
Raisins, bloomor jar,xnew 310 0 — 314 0 | 310 0 — 314 0 do, 
Rice, Patna kind «----- 1 0 O — 12 0/100 -— 1-2 0—= do. 
—, East India-+++.-e 0 16 oOo— 0 18 0 0 15 Oo— 0 18 0 do. 
Sik, China, raweeseoeee O17 5 — 1 2 5) 017 5 — 1 @ 5 per Ib. 
——, Bengal, skein sees 014 5 — O17 6 014 5 — O17 & do. 
Spices, Cinnamon -+e*-» O 7 S$ — O 7 5|07 2@— 07 5 do, 
——,Cloves --sse0ee O 40 — 0 453/104 0— 04 8~= do. 
,Nutmegs «-ee-. O 3 3 — 034/033 — 03 4 do 
——, Pepper, black-- 0 0 7 — O O 74} 0 O 68— O O 6§ do. 
-- ,whitees 0 1 45 — 0 1 51/014 —.01 5. do 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniaec 0 3 3 — 0 3 8 | 0 3 O — O 38 2g per gal, 
——,Geneva Hollands 0 2 3 — 0 24/1020-— 0241 «da 
——,Rum, Jamaica.» 0 2 9 — 0 3 0{029 — O 210 do. 
Sugar, brown+e+eee..e- 3 0 0 — 3 2 0 | 216 O — 218 O percwt 
——, Jamaica, fine .... 314 0 — 316 0 | 310 0 — 312 0 do. 
—,EastIndia,brown 120— 15 0/{120—150 do 
~—, lump, fine.-e..06. 415 0 — 418 0 | 413 0 — 416 0 do. 
Tallow, town-melted..-- 200— 000/117 0 — 000 do 
———, Russia, yellow+» 114 6 — 0 0 0] 113 6 — 1:14 0. do. 
Tea, Boheas+...sseeeee O 2 43— 0 2 53] 0 2 43— O 2 5fperlb. 
—,Hyson, best--00e. O 5 7 — 063/05 7— 0658 da 
Wine, Madeira, old «++» 20 0 0 —70 00/20 0 0 —70 0 O per pipe 
— Port, old --.0..5242 0 0 —48 0 0142 00 —48 00 = do. 
—, Sherry seeeeeeeees 20 0 OC — 50 0 0 |20 0 O.— 50 O O per butt 





» emiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 258. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 308- 
- elfast, 258. a 30s.—Hambro’, 20s, a 50s.—Madeira, 20s. a 30s.—Jamaica, 40s. a 
1, Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 
al rere of Exchange, April 22,—Amsterdam, 12 8.—Hamburgh, 38 1,—Paris, 25 80. 
Leghorn, 46}.—Lisbon, 513,—Dublin, 91 per cent. 
vemuums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 
Gant @ ‘—Birmingham, 600l.—Coventry, 10401.—Derby, 140/,—Ellesmere, 621.— 
ma rey, 50l.—Grand Union, 18/. 10s.—Grand Junction, 241/.—Grand Wes- 
dar and Liverpool, 3741.—Leicester, 295!.—Loughbro’, 3500/.—Oxford, 
10L—Were and Mersey, 2000/.— W orcester, 28/.—East India Docks, 150/.— London, 
Assur, est India, 178/.—Southwark BrRipGE, 18/.—Strand, 5!.—Royal Exchange 
ito 27h » 581.—Albion, 50.—Globe, 1344—Gas Licut Company, 671.—City 
’ . 
Cent, A. Per cent. Reduced, on the 22d was 753; 3 per cent. Consols, 76}; 5} per 
Gold ir 4 per cent. 97 ; Bank Stock 2101. 


8, 31. 17s. 6d, per 0z.—New doubloons, 3!. 15s. Od.—Silver in bars, 4s. 10}d. 
1 ALPHABETICAL 
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BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 95.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ABBOTT, F. cooper, Stocklinch Ottersay, Somer- 
setshire. (Poole, L. 


Alderson, J. K. Norwich, plumber and glazier. 
(Tilbury, L.- 

Banbury, C. H. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk-manu- 
facturer. (Hurd 

Barry, H. Minories, chart-seller. (Thomas 

Barker, J. Crane-court, Fleet-street, shoe-factor, 
Duucombe 


Bedlord. R. St. Martin’s-le-grand, plumber. (Young 
and Co. 


Berthoud, H. jun. Regent’s Quadrant, Piccadilly, 
bookseller. (Jones and Co, 

Bignold, W. Colchester-street, Savage-gardens, 
wine and porter merchant. (Pasmore 

Bird, J. and H. Poultry, and Bartlett’s-buildings, 
jewellers. (Kersey and Co. 

Binson, J. Fdward-street, Portman-square, iron- 
monger. (Jones, lL. 

Brown, P. Warton, Lancashire, dealer. (Wheeler 

— L. Jermyn-street, watchmaker. (Jones 
and Co 


Brown,W. Can nock, Staffordshire, miller. (Spurrier 
and Co. Walsall 


Carpenter, J. Wellington, Somersetshire, banker. 
(Daniel, Bristol 

Chabaud, H. Plumtree-strect, Bloomsbury-square, 
jeweller and engraver. (Hurd and Co. 

Clements, F. Norwich, coach-maker. (Pugh, L. 

Clement, J. T. Broad-street, insurance-broker. 

Wadeson 

Colvin, J. Abchurch-lane, merchant. (Lawrence 

Cout, R. and W. Haigh, Leeds, dyers. (Few 
and Co. L. 

Crawford, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler. (Rowlinson 

Crowther, W. Charles-street, Middlesex-hospital, 
coach-maker. (Mayhew 

Cunningham, Birmingham, linen-draper. 

Darbon, S. Mary-la-bone street, 
wine-cooper. (Walls 

Dicken, J. Burslem, Staffordshire, hatter. (Walford 

Dickinson, S. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, moncy- 
scrivener. (Chilton, L. 

Dryden, J. Rathbone-place, haberdasher. (Fisher 

Fvaus, H. P. Birmingham, broker. (Manudsle 

Flack, R. Shepherd-street, Oxford-street, cabinet- 
maker. (Timbrel and Co, 

Frost, J. ag ee Monmouthshire, grocer. (Thomas 

Freelove, W. Brighton, grocer. (Faithful, L. 

Fredericks, F. Crickhowell, Breconshire, banker. 
(Jenkins and Co. L. 

Garnons, J. H. Newgate-street, silversmith. (Ashton 

—— Ww ‘ Harlow, Essex, wine-merchant. (Wil- 
iams, L. 


Coen. D. Lothbury, cotton-manufacturer. (Law- 

edge 

Grant, J. G, Oxford, bookseller. (Pownall andCo. 

Green, J. and J. Warminster, brewers and grocers. 
(Nethersoles and Co, L. 

Gunston, W. and T, St. John’s-street, Clerkenwell, 
cheesemongers. (Holme and Co. 

Hardern, P. and J. Macclesfield, ‘silk-manufactu- 
rers. (Blacklow, L. 

Hayward, J. W. Bread-street, coal-merchant. (Gri- 
maldi and Co. 

Henzell, E. W. White Lion wharf, Upper Thames. 
street, corn-dealer. (Tomlinson and Co. 

ae H. Princes-street, Drury-lane, printer. 

arris 

Hedgers, J. Bristol, grocer. (Poole, 1. 

Hellicar, J. Andover, linen-draper. (Walker and Co. 

Hill, B. Bath, furniture-broker, (Nethersoles 


and Co. L 
ld, Nottinghamshire, dealer. (Fuller 


(Walker 
olden-square, 


Holt, T. Arn 
and Co, L 


Allen, S. and T.C.N 
Allan, G. Shai’ Noble, Bristol 


Bankrupts and Dividends, 


ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between 
and the 20th of April, 1823: extracted from the Lon 


en i 


(May j, 


the 20th 
don Genie Mert, 


Hilder, W. New Windsor, saddler, 


f (Webb, 1, 
AC S. Dover-street, Piccadilly, hotel-keeper. 


Hopkins, J. jun. Chol i 
Wallin gford o'sey, Berkshire, farmer, (Sheen, 
Huntinton, T. Gilsland, € 


(Wannop, Carlisle amberland, inakeeper, 
Isaacs, T. Chatham, 


(Isaacs, 1. slopseller and silversmith, 


Jackson, J. Holborn-hill wine-merch: : 
Johnson, B. Tardibeo, se (Pike 
P Sef ag er Rugby > Worcestershire 
ones, D. Brighton, stone-mason. 
Kirby, J. Chelsea, linen-draper. nr ng 
——. aaa ae (Schoen : 
onard, W. Norfolk-place, Newi . 
seule (Gellibrand, ener te 
ewis, L. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, milliner (Bell,L, 
Lioyd, T. Ross Herefordshi * (Brides 
i Co. L. . _ Ts 
yney, R. L. Fore-street, Limeh . 
nas Nan de, tor 
axfield,T. Salisbury, linen-drapér. (Walker and(Co, 
Miller, H. F. T. a Selwood, So 
- te ‘ Maar ay 4 _— 
itche - Wansted ex, butcher, 
and Co. L. , ‘ chee: 
Morris, J. Claines, Worcestershire, carpenter, 
(Wilson 
Moss, C. Cheltenham, fishmonger. (Packwood 
Mundell, J. Liverpool, draper. (Orred and Co, 
Nail, W. Lisson-street, Lisson-grove, ironmonger, 
(Jones and Co. L. 
Nash, D. Finsbury-place, livery-stable keeper, 
(Coates 
Newhouse, R. Huddersfield, plamber. (Pierce 
Oliver, J. L. Broad-street, Golden-square, woollen. 
draper. (Barrow and Co. 
Petit, R. College-hill, packer. (Knight and Co. 


- Piper, W. Hammersmith, barge-maker, (Upstoa 


and Co. L. ! 

Pluckley, W. H. Charing, Kent, smith. (Lindiay 

Powell, J. and T. Bristol, maltsters. (Parker 

Pratt, R. Archer-street, Westminster, iron-founder, 
(Shuter, L. 

Parley, J. Old Kent-road, egg-salesman. (West 

Rigby, A. T. Liverpool, porter-dealer. (Steel, L. 

Save, G. W. Walcot, Somersetshire, timber-mer 
chant. (Cornish, Bristel ; 

Scotts, W. and J. Smith, Ashford, Kent, grocers 
sear ag 2g and Co. L. 

Shields, A. W. St. John’s-street, cheesemoncer. 
Seat . 

Sheriff, M. A. Duke-street, St.James’s, dress-maker, 
(Rice 

Sinclair, J. Bow-lane, warehouseman. 

Smallwood, TT. Drayton-in-Hales, 
Ao (Warren — a 

Smith, J. Bath, grocer. mon 
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(WOLD winds and frequent atmospheric 
vicissitudes have rendered the present 

a late, ungenial, and, to adopt the phrase 
of a former day, influenzal season, ‘The 
state of the weather has been particularly 
latal to the aged and the invalid; and the 
flocks and herds have had their share of 
suffering. Both fattening and store stock 
have been hitherto very backward in 
proof; and the ewes and lambs in the 
worth and west, and even in districts more 
favourably situated, have suffered greatly. 
The fall of lambs was a full average, as to 
Fey aud size ; but many perished under 
be ya of the season, and far 
of a windled away, starved from want 
al in the ewes, which had little or-no 
— —_ for their support. No grass 
by a roar ae which were destroyed 
sae: ml Pye mt a gj that an 
turnips, ‘was « y oF autumnal, or stubble, 
ar . sown after the last harvest ; 
reer il the great dependence 
olen wee ne ot no season has hitherto 
os oo y extensive crop. Straw 
equal to Nid dear; in some counties, 
difficulties we Pe for weight, The 
ave bees , the season, however great, 
mip ermennted ; the weather has 
wil in a ri qourable of late, leaving the 
‘pring a tiable state ; and sowing the 
nearly fine? pulse, and seed crops, is 
Potaioe-pla ied, barley being the latest. 
Planting has commenced, and the 


larpj I 
; punts are likely to be in fine order. 
“THLY Mag, No. 381, 


‘Hoeing, and rolling the wheats, have been 


successfully performed. Wheat, fortu- 
nately, is a hardy plant; the general ap- 
pearance of the crop is good, and, under 
favourable auspices, may prove highly 
productive, to which thinness of plant in 
early spring is not always a bar, perhaps 
more often an advantage. ‘Tares, clovers, 
and grasses, are mending, but will be late, 
and most probably the harvest also. Wheat 
seems still on the advantage ; and, it is 
supposed, the quantity sown last season 
was somewhat curtailed. The meat mat- 
kets remain very steady to the late rise in 
price, supported by an immense and 
unfailing demand. Beef, particularly, has 
Sang feeder well, the stores having 

een purchased at very favourable prices. 
Hops and wool remain stationary. Con- 
necting the large abatements of rent and 
tithe with the advance of produce, the 
situation of the whole. farming interest 
must be considerably improved. That 
those unfortunate farmers who had no 
stock on hand to meet the advance can 
receive no present benefits, must be 
classed rather with general than peculiar 
misfortune. We do not intend, however, 
to suggest, that either the present or a 


farther temporary advance of prices, can 


save the agriculture of the country, or re- 

store its original prosperity. 
Smithfield:—Beef, 3s. 4d. to 48. 6d.— 
Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 48, 8d.—Veal, 4s. to 
5s, 4d,—Pork, 33, 6d. to 4s, 8d.—Irish 
3B ; bacon, 
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bacon, 5s. to 3s. 2d:—English, 38. 10d, to 
43.—Raw fat, 2s. id. per stone. 

Corn Exchange: — Wheat, 40s. to 66s. 
—Barley, 26s. to 40s.—Oats, 40s, to 32s. 
—London price of best bread, 4Ib. for 9d. 
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1008.—Straw, 4%. to 60s.” Mt 
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3s. 6d. t 
Middlesex ; April2i, ae 
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| GREAT BRITAIN, 

HE unprincipled invasion of 

Spain is the topic which has en- 
grossed the attention of the public dur- 
ing the past month. The diplomatic 
papers have been laid before parlia- 
ment ; and it appears, that the French 
ministry have had the address to secure 
a pledge of the neutrality of the British 
government, come what may ; that this 
government, so forward to resist ag- 
gressions of popular governments, 
chooses to be neutral while despots 
commit aggressions ; and that the 
British ministers laboured, at the same 
time, to persuade the Spanish patriots 
to submit to such modifications of their 
constitution as would place their lives, 
fortunes, and liberties, at the mercy of 
the perfidious Ferdinand. ‘This crooked 
policy has led to various interesting 
dchates in both Houses of Parliament, 
in which Earl Grey, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Macdonald, 
Sir R. Wilson, and others, have 
arraigned ministers; while they have 
been defended by Mr. Canning, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Harrowby, 
and the Duke. of Buckingham, sup- 
ported by large majorities. We are 
friends of peace, or rather enemies of 
war; and, as such, deprecate the equi- 
vocal conduct of ministers, persuaded 
that, if they had evinced a determina- 
tion to support the just and holy 
cause of Spain, the attack of France 
dare not have been made, and peace 
would thus have been preserved. But 
by pledging themselves to neutrality, 
while a strong power was assailing a 
weaker one, they have countenanced 
the injustice; and will, indirectly, be 
answerable forthe consequences which 
may ensue. We have no apprehen- 
sions in regard to the issue of the 
contest; but the discordance of opi- 
nions, and the conflict of interests in 
Spain, encouraged by foreign armies, 
must lead to slaughters, proscriptions, 
and bloodshed, at the contemplation of 
which we shudder; while, as appears 
to us, the whole might have been pre- 
vented by a different attitude beine 
assumed by the British government. , 


On the 23d, Lord Ellenborough opened 
a debate in the House of Peers, and state 
that, when King Ferdinand returned to 
Spain in 1814, he had determined 
march upon Madrid with whatever tro 
he could collect, and destroy the Cousti. 
tution of the Cortes. When Subsequently 
he reached Madrid, he put an end to the 
Constitution, and ordered the arrest of 
those individuals who had been the chief 
advocates of freedom, and the chief means 
of bringing that Coustitntion into op. 
ration, and many of whom were prow. 
cuted, and severely punished. Iv 1815, 
King Ferdinand, finding that 32 indiv. 
duals of those he had alluded to still 
remained unsentented, himself sent to the 
Tribunals a command to hasten their 
proceedings; they returned for answer 
that they could find nothing against the 
individuals pointed out. A Special Tr- 
bunal was then resorted to, which came 
to the same conclusion. King Ferdinand 
then, on his own despotic authority, 
although no Tribunal could find any thing 
against them, sentenced these individuals 
to various punishments. Amongst others 
Arguelles, who had been eminently dis 
tinguished for his eloquence ana patriot. 
ism, was sentenced to serve for eight 
years as a common soldier in the garrison 
of Ceuta. It was here that King Ferd 
nand, on suppressing the iin chwenel 
the Cortes, issued a Declaration, stating is 
intention of summoning the ancient Cores, 
and promising that there should aL 
limited liberty of the press, “ey of 
Taxes should not in future be bre 
without the common consent of the 
and the representatives of the vey 
It was a matter of notoriety that wee 
tnese promises were fulfilled; w ho 
circumstances were also matter k a 
riety, which at length led to t Mtl 
lution, which restored the ral a 
the Cortes. At the meeting ahve 1920, 
reigns at Trappau in Decem nF bat 
the affairs of Spain were mention a i 
the protest of the late eee" pe 
Londonderry effectually preven fai 
foreign interference in the tie sa te 
of Spain, and it appeared tha 
Spanish Government, alarms in of 
foreign intervention in the ted a div 
Naples and Piedmont, reques +o inte? 
tinct disavowal of any intention a 
; =e in, an XP 
fere in the affairs of Spain, © vey. 
: , uch 1B" 
assurance was given that nosh" ” 
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tion -— of interference by the Allied 


ted. From tliis period nothing 


was hear 
Powers in 
yatil the 218 


the internal affairs of Spain, 
t of September, nae Mi 

‘Wellington appeared first to 
2 neato’ that the affairs of Spain 
yo to be discussed at the Congress of 
ner From these facts and cireum- 
pon from the conduct of the Allied 
Powers in crashing every effort of liberty 
n Germany, in Piedmont, and in Naples, 
and from the determination now acted 
upon with regard to Spain, he thonght 
himself entitled to draw two conclusions ; 
first, that the influence of the late Mar- 
quess of Londonderry had, up to thé 
period of his death, prevented any inter- 
ference in the affairs of Spain; and 
secondly, that the contest now embarked 
in Spain, was a contest between the 
principle of despotism and the spirit of 
liberty. ‘The conduct of the Allied 
Powers in Germany, in Naples, and in 
Piedmont, left indeed no doubt of their 
desire to extinguish every remnant of 
freedom ; but the now unprincipled inter- 
ference in the affairs of Spain, put an end 
toall possibility of doubt as to their real 
object and intentions. Nothing short of 


the utter extinction of all freedom would. 


satisfy them; and, should they succeed in 
their unprincipled desigus in Spain, should 
despotism through their medns again 
triumph in that state, could there be a 
doubt that their next efforts would be 
directed against this country, against 
that Parliament which was the tribunal 
of Europe, against that press which was 
the refuge of the oppressed, and the 
shield of freedom? The whole conduct 
of the Allied Powers clearly showed, that 
nothing short of the utter extinction of 
liberty, and the supreme triumph of 
despotism, would satisfy them, or be 
commensurate with the designs they now 
entertained. Ministers received the 
dispatch of the Duke of Wellington on 
the 24th of September, stating the inten- 
ton of bringing forward the affairs of 
Spain at the Congress of Verona ; and on 
the 27th, only three days afterwards, an 
amswer was retarned by Mr. Secretary 
anning, that “IF there be a determined 
Project to interfere By force or by 
menace in the present straggle in Spain, 
a Convinced are his Majesty’s Govern- 
pe uselessness and danger of any such 
. frerence, 80 objectionable does it 
on ‘o them in ‘principle, as well as 
: *'y impracticable in execution, that 
pro the necessity arises, or (I would 
*t say) when the opportunity offers, 
fannt to instruct your Grace at once 
" m4 and peremptorily to declare, that 
. Le such interference, come what may, 
a er will not be a party.” ‘The 
appear aoe returned from ‘Verona, it 
a to have been determined to 
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send Lord Fitzroy Somerset to Madrid ; 
aud he now came to the memorandum of 
the Noble Duke, written upon that. occa- 
sion for Lord Fitzroy Somerset,“ that the 
powers and prerogatives assizned to the 
King of Spain in the system should be 
such as to enable him to perform his 
duties, and such as ‘in reasow a King 
ought to be satisfied with.” What a 
King ought to be satisfied with, or would 
be satisfied with, was, indced, very diffi- 
cult te ascertain ; but it wasclear that the 
duties of a King, under a Constitution, 
must involve the powers and prerogatives 
to perform them, otlicrwise it would be a 
manifest absurdity. . But the memoran- 
dum went on to say that the King must 
be satisfied; and what King: was it that 
was to be satisfied? the very King who 
had shown by his previous conduct that 
he would be satisfied with nothing short 
of despotic power. What, however, were 
the Spaniards called upon to do? to make 
certain alterations in their Constitution, 
in which case it was observed, “the 
continuance of the Army of Observation 
would be an useless expense, and there 
is no doubt that it would be immediately 
withdrawn.” Thus Spain was called upon 
to do that which she could not do without: 
admitting that very principle of inter- 
ference which was contended against, 
because it could not be done under the 
circumstances of the negociation, as it 
had then turned, but at the dictation of 
France as well as of the Allied Powers. 
It was of importance, however, to refer 
toa note of Mr. Canning, dated the 10th 
January, asserting that no objection was 
stated to the precautionary measures of 
France “against those inconveniences. 
which might possibly arise to France 
from .civil contest in a country separated 
from France only by a conventional line 
of demarcation, against the moral infec- 
tion of political intrigue, and against the 
violation of the French territory by occa- 
sional military incursions.” Mr. Canning 
seemed to be aware of the importance 
of the concession he was then making ; 
for immediately after he stated, in a note 
to Sir William A’Court, that the Army of 
Observation was hkely to present the 
greatest difficulty in the way of media« 
tion.—In a subsequent dispatch to Sir 
Wm. A’Court, dated Jannary 11, Mr. 
Canning used the following words :— 
“¢ Till France shall withdraw her Army 
of Observation, there is no. security 
against such hazards. France cannot 
withdraw her army, it is fair to admit, 
without some cause to. assign for doing 
so. The only cause to be assigned must 
be some satistactory assurances received 
from Spain.” The moment Mr, Canning 
made the admission, he allowed France 
a justification upon which she might rest 
the defence of her conduct, seemnati “ 
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it would appear that his rival and success- 
ful negociator, M. Chateaubriand, hailed 
it with a triumphant pleasure in a dis- 
patch dated January the 23d. In that 
dispatch the French Minister stated, 
“The Duke of Wellington made no 
objection, in the name of the King his 
master, to the precautionary measures 
taken by France on her own frontiets, 
whilst these measures were evidently 
authorised by the right of defending 
herself, not only against the dangers of 
infectious disease, but also against the 
moral contagion of political intrigue, and 
finally against the violation of the French 
territory by casual military incursions.” 
The whole case of France might certainly 
be justified on this single admission of 
Mr. Canning. In the dispatch of Sir 
Charles Stuart to Mr. Canning, dated 
Jan. 23, it was stated that, ‘ without 
questioning the sincerity of his Majesty’s 
Government to maintain peace, he (the 
French Minister) is convinced that it is 
impossible seriously to press the subject 
an the Spanish Government in sufficient 
time to lead to the result we desire.”— 
It concluded with stating—“ The lan- 
guage of the French Ministers shows that 
they would be glad to avail themselves 
of an amnesty, accompanied by any 
change, however trifling, if brought about 
by the authority of the King of Spain, 
which might enable them to avoid a 
declaration of war.” ‘There was, how- 
ever, another dispatch, of the same date, 
which asserted that nothing would do 
but a surrender of the Constitution. It 
would appear from the communication of 
M. Chateaubriand to Mr. Canning, dated 
January 23d, but not received till the 
27th, that the King of France’s Speech 
was repeated in substance; and it was not 
till the 28th of January that Mr, Canning 
thought proper, for the first time, to make 
a declaration against the principle of in- 
terfering with the internal concerns of 
independent states. Even then he did 
not make it in the manner of a strong 
and open protest addressed to France, 
and in the face of Europe, but in a 
private letter to our Minister abroad, in 
which the propriety of keeping up the 
negociation was still urged, though M. 
Chateaubriand had given them to under- 
stand that France would not then be 
satisfied with any thing short of submis- 
sion on the part of Spain. In the dis- 
patch of the 28th of January, Mr, 
Canning made an admission such as never 
was made before by a Minister of this 
country ; namely, that it was forthe sake 
of France, and at her desire, that we 
fries suggesting to Spain, in a tone of 
ace, counsel, alterations similar to 
ose which France was proposing as 
parse alternative of hostilities. Again, 
. respect to the Speech of the King, 


after M. Chateaubriand hag Rn, I 
favour the necessity of Using Ten th 
nage to the Chambers—wit), the ¢ > 
itself before him, and the dispatches 
referred to it--Mr. Canning + ag 
advisable to suggest to J, 


Minister that the Speech = ae 
two interpretations. M, Chateaubriand 


was of course again delighted with 4), 
instance of -credulity, ~) mt 
his own previous declarations, he Z 
about explaining it away. If ther 
wanted any other evidence to show that 
France had all along desired the surrender 
of the Constitution of Spain in favour of 
absolute power, the note presented ig 
the King of Spain by M. Lagarde, apg 
transmitted by Sir Wm. A’Court to this 
Government, was a sufficient proof. M, 
Chateaubriand, seeing how anxious Mr, 
Canning was that the negociation shoul 
g0 on, and seeing that it could not pro 
duce the. smallest mischief to the views 
entertained by his own Governmeut, 
informed Mr. Canning, in a dispateh 
dated Feb. the 10th, that, if the Spaniards 
would consent to create a second Chan. 
ber, military operations should cease, 
In answer to that communication, which 
did not arrive till the 19th of February, 
Mr. Canning forwarded a long note to 
Sir C, Stuart, the object of which was, 
plainly to make out a case for Parliament. 
Such were the negoviatious which had 
terminated in war; and a war, tle 
result of which Ministers  themselvts 
admitted that no human foresight could 
calculate. On the 7th of July, France 
created a counter-revolution in Spain, 
and that justified her in forming an Amy 
of Observation. While she pretended 
to be the friend of peace, she had sent 
out to the West Indies with a view of 
promoting war. If they thought it 
honourable insidiously to endeavour ( 
undermine the efforts of a free people, 
for the sake of a Monarch who went lo 
his throne on the baggage of the British 
army, they might resist the Addres 
which he was about to move. If they 
did so, he would only pray that yor 
would have mercy on them. Hf, ont 
other hand, they were desirous to s¢ 
the Sovereign of England yu 
proper place, which was not at - wn 
of despotic Sovereigns, but of in wor 
dent States, they would agree to 
Address which he should now go 
His Lordship then moved an A sed 
thanking his Majesty for having ° aa 
the Papers relating to the late aot i 
tions to be laid before ms . ~ 
expressing their regret that Al 
ference of this country for a a 
vation of peace had proved med n that 
and at the same time their opinie 


the manver in which the negociations e 


’ ° ’ nisters 
been conducted by his Majesty's Mim 
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pot likely to be attended with 
wraniaee: The Address proceeded to 
= that it appeared 10 the House, that 
. French King, had, in violation of the 
igs of independent nations, attacked 
Spain while the British Ministers suggest- 
ed to the Spanish people the propriety 
of making such alterations in the Consti- 
tution of their country as France required, 
ihe same Ministers having manifested, 
ig the course of their negociations, more 
licitude to obtain advantages for France 
than for Spain, ‘That on a review of 
the whole conduet of the French Govein- 
ment, the House were of opinion that 
no reliance could be placed in her good 
faith, and that the object of her policy 
was to obtain an ascendaucy Over Spain, 
which it was the mtention of so many 
treaties tv prevent. Having marked their 
strong disapprobation of the whole pro- 
ceedings of our Government, as well as 
that of France, the Address concluded 
with expressing an opinion, that a more 
frank and decided policy upon our part, 
if adopted in the first instance, would 
have prevented the war. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, the real 
question was, whether war or peace was 
preferable at the present moment ; and 
the loose language of the Address, if it 


meant any thing, meant that we ought to. 


goto war, or at least to threaten war, 
as an assistance to our negociations, 
The great question was, whether England 
was bound, in rescue of her honour and 
her interests, to go to war in the cause 
of Spain? If the object of England 
was, as it undoubtedly was—conciliation, 
was it ber business to do more than 
she did? In the years 1820 and 1821, 
England publicly stated the rules which 
sie intended should guide her condact 
and regnlate her policy.—The interposi- 
lion of England was confined to advice 
and remonstrance, to a representation 
of the effect which the measures of 
France would have upon the interests 


of other nations, The tone which she. 


eld was conciliatory, but it was much 
_ likely to produce effect than hos- 
ea which might give offence 
. out gaining any point. England did 
~ assume a more decided tone, because 
ne anxious at all events to avoid a 
wd Be was for their Loidships to say 
2 a that policy was sound, or whe- 
nr iS country ought to rush into a 
a Ne support of the Spanish Consti- 
of § nas what was called the liberty 
~ee te What was the cause of Spain? 
Sie bs rdships could not say with any 
g like confidence to which side the 
— Nation inclined. Ina war where 
w= piag appear on one side and 
be difh wr the other, it would perhaps 
al _— to find ont which party 
, lave tbe greater number of auxi- 
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liaries in Spain, Divided as the Spanish — 
nation was, her people split into parties, 
and taking different views, it would 
surely be most unwise on the part of 
England to take any hostile step unless 
her own interests were deeply and imme- 
diately concerned. If. Engiaud were to 
menace France, France sure as she was 
of the support and co-operation of the 
other Great Powers of Europe, a tempta- 
tion would have been afforded to her, 
which flesh and blood could scarcely be 
able to resist. Every party in France, 
even that party which was most opposed 
to the general views of Government, 
would have exulted in the idea of a 
war against England—a war formidable 
to this country, supported by the Powers 
ot the Continent. At present, on the 
part of England, war was not necessary, 
was not politic, and in no view of the 
case could it be desirable in the eyes of 
reflecting men. ‘The Noble Lord had 
said, that France, should she succeed 
against Spain, would next attack Portu- 
gal, a Power which England was bound 
by Treaty to protect; and then the 
Noble Lord had asked, what would be 
the situation of England, if France should 
make an attack upon Portugal? _ Bat 
why did the Noble Lord anticipate that 
attack? Was it not natural to suppose 
that, in the event of France succeeding 
against Spain, she would not be anxious 
to escape a fresh contest, a contest in 
which she would have no object of in- 
terest? but, should France take hostile 
steps against Portugal, that country 
would call upon Euvgland to fulfil her 
treaties—England in such a case, not as 
the ally of Revolutionary Governments(!//) 
but in that hononrable and necessary 
situation in which circumstances and 
Treaties would place her. It was to be 
lamented that efforts had not been made 
to avoid hostilities between France and 
Spain. Advice that had been given to 
Spain to alter her Constitution, was not 
accompanied by any menace, it was not 
given with any hostile feeling, but in the 
hope that a Constitution which admitted 
of so much improvement would have 
undergone some modification. 
Lord Holland said, that no noble lord in 
that house, no unprejudiced man in the 
country, could avoid coming to the conclu- 
sion that his Majesty's ministers had been 
duped, grossly duped, in their late nego- 
ciations with France. His great objec- 
tion to the whole of the course pursued by 
our government was, that from beginning 
to end of the negociations, there appeared 
to bave been a decided preference given 
to the interests of the Bourbons, to the 
total neglect of those of our own or of other 
countries. Now he would for a moment 
suppose Prince Metternich and Count 


Nesselrode anxiously considering the — 
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ing of the declaration’ of our ministers, 
and, failing to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion, they (as a matter of necessity) 
would look to what the conduct of the 
British cabinet had been with respect to 
Naples, in favour of whom we had made 
similar declarations. What then would 
they find the policy of England to have 
been upon that occasion? They would 
find that we had stood at the door while 
the foulest aggressions were perpetrated ; 
they would find that, though there had 
been upon our parts some pouting at first, 
there had been no reluctance expressed, 
there had been no strong expression of 
those feelings which it was expected would 
have actuated a British ministry. What- 
ever might be urged against the Spanish 
constitation, as it now stood, he found that 
the Emperor Alexander himself had at one 
time guaranteed the protection of the Spa- 
nish constitution, upon which it was now 
urged, as a reason for opposing it, that the 
Spaniards themselves could not agree. 
‘The first hereditary constitation of Spain 
was this very constitution established by 
the King and the Cortes; and the ma- 
terial distinction between Spain and Eng- 
land was, that in this country the succes- 
sion to the monarchy was by hereditary 
right, while in Spain it had been by elec- 
tion ;, and that there existed a law which 
rendered the consent of the Cortes neces- 
sary to the validity of legislative enact- 
ment. He had heard many objections 
made by the French to the constitution of 
Spain, one of which was, that they had not 
two chambers; it was urged that they 
ought to possess two chambers, and also a 
higher qualification for members. Amongst 
the objections made to the constitution, he 
found it stated that the King of Spain could 
not marry without the consent of the 
Cortes ; that he could not select a consort 
of his own free will; next came the noble 
duke, who said, “ that the king could not 
exercise his functions ;” and then came the 
famous Chateaubriand, who objected. that 
the Spanish king could not go to watering 
places; it was further urged, that the 
chamber, or Cortes, were not trost-wor- 
thy, aud that therefore it was necessary to 
select members from the higher classes, 
Another objection to the cunstitution of 
Spain was, that it admitted to a certain 
extent the freedom of the press. He ob- 
served, in conclusion, that one failure in 
the late negociations had been produced 
partly by error in judgment, but in a 
greater degree by a want of that firmness 
which we ought to have maintained; and 
that in consequence we had lost the glori- 
Ous Opportunity of resuming our ancient 
Station amongst the nations of Europe, and 
ot becoming the patrons and advocates of 
liberty all over the world, 


Lord Granville moved an anrendment, 


eapressing the concurrence of the House 
3 


‘in the principles laid 'd [May . 
aid down i 
communicated to them, <a tne, Papen 
faction at the manuer in which they ha 
been applied during the late Yad 
— lamenting that the efforts to pte. 
erve the peace of Europe had beey 

successful, and declaring that { a 
be at all times ready to give their cordial 
support to all measures which might be 
necessary to vindicate the hcnour of his 
majesty’s crown, and the interests of the 
country. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, the Sup. 
porters of the Address told them that 
their policy was neutrality—their spirit 
was war. He did not forget the horror 
of revolutionary times, the misery of revo. 
lutionary warfare, the dreadful result of 
the spreading of revolutionary doctrines 
over Europe. He saw little in Spain but 
the continuation of those doctrines. Noble 
lords might make his declarations the 
subject of derision and obloquy; but there 
was not one who on retiring to his closet 
could conceal from hintself that the spirit 
of revolution was as ripe in Europe a 
ever, and was endeavoaring, by means of 
military insurrections and Carbonari se- 
cret associations, to overturn all esta 
blished institutions. 

The Earl of Aberdeen vindicated the 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington io the 
conferences at Verona; and maintained, 
that if menacing language had been held, 
it would have ricgpeone. a contrary result 
to that upon which the noble lords oppo- 
site had calculated. Had the noble duke 
advocated a system of policy which might 
have plunged this country ito a war, 
might he not have been accused, as his 
predecessor the Duke of Marlborough had 
been accused, of adopting that course 
with a view of furnishing a fresh field for 
his own personal exertions. : 

Earl Darnley disclaimed the imputation 
which had been thrown upon his uoble 
friends of blaming his majesty’s ape 
for having preserved peace. They blamet 
his majesty’s ministers, not for — 

reserved peace, but for having adopt a 
line of policy which was Jeast calcu ae 
to preserve peace. The live of a 
pursued through the whole course © ‘h 
negociations was calculated to esta 
principles of despotism and bigot, 
opposition to those of liberty a0 
lerativn. R P he go 

The Duke of Wellington said, . 
vernment, of which he formed 4 Pe lit; 
determined to adopt the line of meulit 
he went to Verona with instructions git 
upon that policy, and in the spirit © ; 
structions he had carried on the ee took 2 
with the other ministers. When eo 
part in the conferences at Verona, . 
not before a House of P before #0 
before’ a British public, but De 


assemblage of foreign ministers, an 
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be felt it 
ments as 


necessary to address such ar- 
were most likely to be bene- 
fcial to his conntry, and to the intprests 
of Eurdpe- He had used every oh pry 
which his experience 10 Spain could sug- 
vest to dissnade the French government, 
“wd the ministers of the allies, from inter- 
‘ering in the affairs of Spain. He had not 
felt it his daty to insult the sovereigns and 
their ministers by introducing into the 
jiseussions topics upon which he knew a 
dujerence of opinion subsisted sand he had 
therefore urged those topics which, from 
his own personal influence and means of 
‘formation, were best calculated to pro- 
duce an effect. He defended the dispatch 
which he had transmitted to Madrid by 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and maintained 
that some change in the Spanish Consti- 
tutish was desirable. ; 

Earl Grey spoke to the followmg effect. 
—Much as 1 deptecate the conduct of 
France, sincerely as I deplore that the in- 
terference of this country has not been di- 
rected to a more hinportant issue—and 
deeply as I lament that the manner in 
which our interference has been made, has 
been that of wishing Spain to alter her 
constitntion—all that could possibly have 
resulted from this negociation was the 
mere preservation of neutrality on the 
part of thiscountry, at the same time that 
France was committing an aggression upon 
Spain. Vainly would the present power 
hope to conquer that country, which had 
not been conquered by Napoleon in all 
his strength. But, come what would, this 
was to be our consolation, that Great 
Britain was to have nothing to do with it. 
This country was not to maintain that 
high and commanding attitude which her, 
power would entitle her to maintain. She 
Was to sit in idle neutrality till all those 
principles which she had formerly de- 
fended were destroyed. In the whole of 


this negociation, there has been a dispo-. 


sition to make concessions in favour -of 


France, but at the same time to withhold . 


very thing from Spain. I may refer to 
the French army. of observation—I may 
ask whether any objection to its formation 
Was offered by this country? whether we 
once asked if this army might not have an 
one ulterior to that, of guarding the 
ns frontier? It was well known that 
Fra army was kept, not for guarding 
nce, but for the purpose of encourag- 
ng iserrection among the people . of 
pain, and furnishing money for that pur- 


eee it was for this perfidions and 
Myris purpose, I say, my lords, 


. is the fact, and that the noble 
areas have known that this army.was 
rit cs employed for those purposes, 
rth of Well known that so early as the 
ven ve before these negociations 
frontier ot” » the French army on the 
of Spain had its name changed 
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from a cordon sanitaire, which it had first 
professed to be, for the preventing of an 
epidemic fever fram spreading across the 
Pyrenees, for that of an army of observa- 
tion? That it encouraged the disaffected 
subjects of the Spanish government—ad- 
mitted them within its lines for protec- 
tion—that they were regularly supplied 
with money—and that an agent of theirs 
had been received at: Paris, - The govern- 
ment had this knowledge, and yet it 
called upon Spain to make concessions, 
while at the hand of France no demand 
was made. This is the state of the ques- 
tion—the army of observation was not 
placed there for the purposes or the de- 
fence of France, but for fomenting insure 
rections in Spain. With regard again to 
the negociations—the attempts at nego- 
ciation he should call them—I feel war- 
ranted in saying, that they had been for- 
ward to show favour to France, and had 
not done-even justice to Spain; and when 
I think of this [ cannot but feeb shame at 
the part which has been acted .by this 
country. France dared to exact from 
Spain a change of her Constitution; and 
what has been done by the ministry of this 
country ? Why they have heen all kind- 
ness and politeness with the aggressor, and 
they have consented to go to Spain and 
ask her to alter the form of her govern- 
ment, while they have made no such pro- 
posal with regard to France! 

The Marqucss of Lansdown complained 
that many parts of the noble earl’s (Lord 
Harrowby’s) speech were calculated to 
put the qnestion on grounds that were 
perfectly false, and particularly his con- 
cluding remarks on the general state of 
Europe. He regretted as much as the 
noble earl could, that opivions had been 
adopted abroad, which if pushed to extre- 
mity must bring down ruin and disgrace ; 
but when he talked of preserving an ab- 
solute. neutrality, it was unfair to describe 
the question as a question between mo- 
narchy and democracy. It was a question 
between independence and tyranny.. Was 
the noble earl. prepared to contend that 
there existed on the part of Spain a dis- 
position to apply her democratic institn- 
tions (if he would call them so) to other 
countries by force? No, it was not or 
the part of Spain, nor on the side of de- 
mocracy, that the world was threatened 
with evils, but from the attempt to set 
np a military tyranny in the heart ot 
Europe, to interfere with the inalienable 
right of nations to be goveined either 
under a monarchical, or any other form 
which they might prefer. 

The Honse proceeded to a division, in 

which the numbers were— 
Contents— Present, 96— Proxies, 46—142. 
Non-Con.—Present, 29—Proxies, 19—48. 
Majority in favour of the Amendment, 94. 

On the same day Lord John Russell, 
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in the House of Commons, after a most 
able speech, moved that the present 
state of the representation of the peo- 
ple in parliament required the most 
serious consideration of that House ; 
which, after a long debate, was nega- 
tived by 280 to 169, a greater minority, 
however, than has heretofore supported 
this great question. 
SPAIN. 

Early in the month the Bourbon 
banditti, accompanied by a train of 
Spanish monks, and their ignorant 
worshippers, entered Spain on the 
north-west frontier. The policy of the 
Spaniards being to allow these slaves 
and fanatics to extend their line and 
divide themselves, the Spanish army 
under Ballasteros has fallen back to 
the left as the others advanced; and 
hence these latter have pushed for- 
ward, with trifling opposition, even to 
Burgos. They have left St. Sebastian 
and Pampeluna in their rear; and, at 
the former place, the garrison re- 
pulsed an approach by a considerable 
slaughter of the banditti. At Logrono 
on the Ebro, also, a small corps of 700 
Spaniards opposed some resistance ; 
but were forced, by superior numbers, 
to rctire. Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, 
who once made a figure in honourable 
campaigns, disgraces himself by lead- 
ing the advanced bodies of these in- 
vaders of a peaceful nation, and the 
left wing is assigned to Molitor, a 
name which once was respectable. 

Old Marshal Moncey, who served 
under Dumouricr in Champaigne, 
commands the south-cast army ; and, 





[May 
on the 18th, his division enterarc ..’ 
but also met with no cata 

If these invaders were to be 
mitted to enter Spain, and wore” 
attacked as they deserved in Fi = 
ripe as that country is for insurrectin,” 
then, perhaps, the best plan is to ally 
them to scatter themselves and a 
destroy them in detail. We entertain 
some apprehensions, however, from the 
general ignorance of the Spanish 
pulation, and the consequent jnip. 
ence of the monks who follow in the 
train of this legitimate banditti. 

The king and the Cortes, howeyey 
have removed to Seville; and, all tha 
can be effected by activity and patri- 
otism, will be performed by Mina and 
Ballesteros in the northern provinces, 
Spain is now in the exact moral and 
public state of France in 1791-2, when 
France was invaded with equal wick. 
edness by the Prussians and Austrians, 
We hope Spain will also have her 
Dumouriers, Faycttes, Barreres, and 
Carnots, and will equally avenge her- 
self on slaves, who, by wanton inva- 
sion, place themselves without the pale 
of the law of nations. 

Those of our readers who desire 
to see a true picture of the invaders, 
and their monkish auxiliaries, should 
eonsult THigr’s late Travels in th 
Pyrenees. 

PORTUGAL. 

An insurrection, fostered and exctt 
ed by the despots and priésts, in the 
northern provinces of this free kingdom, 
has happily ended in the destruction 
of those engaged in it. | 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
PRIL 4.—A general meeting was held 
at the London Tavern, of the friends of 

a general Steam-vessel Company, for the 
purpose of trading, and carrying passen- 
fers to and from foreign ports. Mrs 
Jolife stated the objects of the meeting, 
and moved a resolution, that the subscrip- 
tion be kept open until the 24th of June. 
— 7.—Mr. Fyshe Palmer, m.p. for 
Reading, obtained 200). damages, from the 
Sheritf’s Court of Surrey, of Mr. Nicholas 
Bull, for a false and wanton libel. 
— 9.—Intelligence received, that the 
ee gen, bound from New 
8 to Louisvill y 
— drowned, sera wae to Hg 
— 9.—A respectable mectine ‘ 
chants, and others piegenndl ems mn 
and woollen trade, was hicld at the King’s 


Head Tavern, in‘the Poultry, to petition 
parliament for the repeal of the Taxon 
Foreign Wool. 

- 15.—Abont 300 of the freeholders of 
Middlesex held their anniversary dinner at 
the Mermaid ‘Tavern, Hackney, to cele 
brate the return of G. Byng and S. 
Whitbread, esqrs. 

_ 16. Intelligence received that 4 
dreadful fire had happened at Constaut- 
nople :—12,000 houses, three rg 
barracks, thirty mosques and chapels? 
nearly 400 boats, = consumed, 

ersons lost their lives. wer. 
— 17.—The Catholic question virtally 
lost in the Honse of Commons OY i 
adjournment ; but, previous to disgust 
sion, many members withdrew 10 . 

—, A committce has recently 


established in London to aid the = 
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1823.) n 
. Lords 
a Sir Francis 


ule 
un 2. twenty-one survivors of the 


crew of a Dutch ship, on her alledged voy- 


acre, Erskine, and Ebring- 
Burdett; Mr. Ricardo, 
are on the committee. 


Portugal, were this day acquitted 
te Old Buley on a capital charge for 
iaving resisted a revenue-cutter on the 
wast of France, which fired into them, 
and killed and wounded many of them. 
It appeared, moreover, that the cargo was 
foreign property, and more than half the 
crew foreizners. ‘The verdict was hailed. 

MARRIED. 

Mr. Peter Duncan, jun. of Finsbury- 
place, to Miss J. Martin, of liford. 

At Lambeth, J. Keeling, jun. esq. of 
Broxborne, Herts, to Miss M. Howard, of 
Brixton. 

At St. George’s, Borough, Mr. J. E, 
Rogers, of Fleet-street, to Miss H. Dresser, 
of the London-road, St. George’s-fields. 

J. L. Fenoulhet, esq. of Hatton-garden, 
to Miss E, A. Ensor, of Totteridge-lodge, 
Herts, . 

Mr. 8. Booth, of London, to Miss E. 
Hartis, of Evan’s-farm, near St. Alban’s. 

R. H. Millington, esq. to Miss M, J. 
Bame, of Walworth. 

The Rev. C. E, Smith, of Otterden, 
Kent, to Miss H. French, of Bow. 

Capt. J. Lindsay, Grenadier Guards, to 
a: daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, bart. 

rosvenor-+quare. 

C. Calvert, esq. M.p. to Jane, daughter 
of Sir Wm. Rowley, bart. M.p. 

At St. George’s-in-the-East, Mr. Samuel 
Bridge, jun. to Miss E. Choat, of Great 
Winsey Hall, Finchingfield, Essex. 
om, —_ of St. Alban’s, to Mrs. 

Lord Petre, to Miss Howard. 

M. Dipnall, esq. of the Custom-house, 
london, to Miss A. Ward, of Liverpool. 
a2 ig oo ang _— Church, H. 

9 He 0 iss Howel. 

Re. hcg A Emer auPeN, Mr. J. 
mestreet Chae . Gurnelj,, of Old Ma- 
- Jepson, esq. of Hampto >» An 

: b , pton, to Ann 
Et the late Colonel Bland, of the 

- Lo, ice. 


Nes B. Baring, esq. to Lady Harriet M. 


Mig Adams, of Great Ormond-street, to 
: White, of Selborne, Hants. 

; aa esq. of Charlotte-strect, 
foe inn to Miss Mercier, of Bed- 
S. — ; lary-le-bone Chureh, J. Brown- 

~ ont, 0 Miss H. A. E. Jackson, late of 

Petreet, Hanover-square. 

Miss Many vy esq. of America-square, to 
street, > offman, late: of Bishopsgate- 


At 
Greve’ CCOrB's, Hanover-square, A. F. 
‘RH i to Charlotte Maria, daughter 


Mon : X, esq. 
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The Duke of Norfolk, to Lady Mary 
Anne, widow of Sir Thomas 

At Mary-le-bonne Church, G. Jackson, 
esq. to Miss E. M. Lodington, of Park-cres- 
cent, Portland-place. 

F. Cass, esq. of Beaulieau-lodge, Winch- 
— to Miss M. Potter, of Ponders’- 
end. 

Mr. I. Walker, to Miss S. Taylor, both 
of Southgate. , 

Mr. W. Oliver, of Hanwell, Middlesex, 
to Miss Mary Whyman, of Longthorpe, 
Northamptonshire. ~ 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Winch- 
more-hill, John Sims, m.p. of Caveniish- 
square, to Lydia Dillwyn, of Higham- 
lodge, Walthamstow. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt 
R, B. Edwards, 13th Dragoons, to Miss E 
M. Murries, of Ardelybury-house, Herts. 

At Stratford, Lieut. A. Barton, R.M, to 
Miss E. Gardner, of Deal. 

At St. Pancras New Church, Sir J. D. 
Hay, bart. of Park-place, Wigtonshire, to 
Miss A. Hawthorn, of Brunswick-square. 

DIED. 

At Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, 91, 
Peter Wallis, esq. | 

At Queenhithe, 64, Matthew Beaehcroft, 
esq. late lieut.-col. of the Light Horse Vo- 
lunteers of London and Westminster, and 
an eminent merchant. 

In Portland-place, 62, Thomas Parker, 
esq. of Vere, Jamaica. ; 

In Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
Samuc! Dickenson, esq. a 

At Burwood-park, Surrey, Mary, wife of 
J.C. Fyler, esq. . 

At Feltham-hill, Middlesex, 89, Mra, M. 
Lane, late of Old Burlington-street. 

At Waddon, Surrey, Anne, wife of Chas, 
Woodcock, esq. 

At Richmond, the Hon. Mary Needham, 
sister of the Earl of Kilmoney. 

At Pirbright-lodge, Surrey, 73, Andrew 
Stirling, esq. of Drumpellier, Lanarkshire. 

In St. Michacl’s-place, Brompton, 63, 
George Harrington; €5q. 

In New Inn, 78,.E. Fishwick, esq. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-street, 85, J. 


‘S. Charlton, esq. 


In Bryanstone-square, Mrs, E.B. Robeits, 
sister to the late Rev. Dr. R. 

In Curzon-street, May Fair, Mary Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. William Goodenough, 
rector of Mareham-le-Fen, Lincolnshire. 

At Croydon, 86, John Crane, 89. 

At Staines, 79, John Thistlewood, esq. 

At Kensington, IV. Mair, 39. of Glassels, 
Scotland, a justiee of the peace, and depu- 
ty-lieut. of Middlesex. : 

In Hertford-street, May Fair, 51, Har- 
riet, wife of T. V. Cooke, esq. - 

In Saville-row, Sir G. Gunning, bart. 

At Brompton, 19, Elizabeth, daughter 
Sir James Mackintosh. 

ag, Elizabeth, wife of S. Stephenson, ¢84- 


of Great Queen street. tn 
3C 
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In Wimpole-street, Mre. M, Merry. 

In Portland place, 23, Miss C. Raiks. 

In Gerrard-street, Mra. S. M. Winchester. 

At Kensington, Miss H. Barnes, of 
Loughton-hall, Essex. 

In Portland-place, 74, the Rev. Dr. 
Price, prebendary of Durham, and canon 
residentiary of Salisbury. 

In Half Moon-street, General Sir G. 
Beckwith, G.c.e. col. of the 89th regt. 

In Bolton-row, at an advanced age, Gen. 
James Balfour. 

In Derby-street, Westminster, H, Gun- 
nell, esq. fifty-three years one of the Clerks 
of the House of Commons. 

Tn Baker-street, Portman-square, 71, S. 
Bonham, esq. : 

John Haighton, M.D. F.R.8. many years 
lecturer on midwifery and physiology in 
the Medical School of the United Hospi- 
tals, Southwark. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, 77, H. 
Wood, esq. of the King’s Remembrancer’s 
Office, Exchequer, Temple. 

In Upper Berkeley-street, Portman- 
square, 74, Mrs, Fauquier, widow of Francis 
F. esq. of Stoney Thorpe, Warwickshire. 

In Cross-street, Islington, Margaret, wi- 
dow of Mr. W. Mudge, many years a re- 
spectable stationer at the Royal Exchange. 

65, Susannah, wife of Richard Jones, 
esq. a wholesale stationer of Aldgate. 

At Gritton’s-hotel, Albemarle-street, 48, 
Sir Thomas Webb, bart. 

In Bedford-square, Brighton, 73, Sir 
John Eamer, alderman of Langbourn-ward, 
and colonel of one of the city militias. Sir 
John was a native of Nottingham, brought 
up in the grocery trade, and many years 
at the head of a considerable wholesale 
house in Wood-street ; from which he had 
for several years retired. In his politics 
he was a Tory, and lent his civic support 
to the Pitt and other late administrations. 


In Downing-colleg 

Christian, esq. chief justice vt Sie 
Ely, a Commissioner of Ban “ 
Downing Professor of Lawin thes 
sity of Cambridge, Professor rile 
has for many years been one of the 

active political lawyers, and dist; 1 
himself on many occasions by his oppos; 
tion to reform in the administration of the 
laws, He was the anthor of map 


and particularly of Notes on an edition ¢ 


Blackstone, at present in general ¢; 
tion. In his personal ame ya 
urbane and liberal, and professionally 
sessed a high reputation for sound learning 

At Brighton, 82, Thomas ey 
alderman of Farringdon-within, an ami: 
ble and much respected character, who 
was indebted for his advancement in lit 
to his natural good sense, and the probity 
which distinguished his transactiéns, Next 
to the late Alderman Coombe, he was con- 
sidered as the best whist-player in the city 
of London, and for his: skill in that gune 
enjoyed an honourable reputation in the 
clubs at Brighton, 

In Bryanstone-square, Sir Charice: Ban. 
fylde, barte many years distinguished by his 
connexion with the turf, and as a man of 
rank and fortune few persons were better 
known. He met his death under the fol- 
lowing circumstances :—The husband of 
his housekeeper, who had lived with Sir 
Charles some years, and for whom, in con- 
sequence, he had rendered some pecumia'y 
services, on an affront being put upon bin, 
determined to avenge himself by their m- 
tual deaths. He provided himself with s 
brace of horse. pistols ; and, as Sir Charles 
was returning to his house after bis usul 
morning’s walk, the man discharged one 
pistol into his.side, and with the other 10 
stantly blew his own head to pieces. 5! 
Charles lingered about ten days. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Purnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last twenty-seven Years. 


—_— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
1 be the Northern districts the agricul- 
tural interest is represented to be in 
great distress. A late Newcastle Courant 
has advertisements announcing no less than 
80 farms, containing 20,000 acres to let. 
Married.] Mr. J. Nixon, to Miss J. Lee; 
Mr. W. Johnson, of the New Road, to 
Miss E. Fairbairn, of . Westyate-street; 
Mr. H, Monro, of Pilgrim-street, to Miss 
Lightfoot; Mr. W. Hogg, to Miss J. 
vanes all of Newcastle,—Mr. D. Hardy, 


relic my to Miss S. Neate, of Hex- 


Ch 
Mrs. Dicki ambers, of Gateshead, to 


nso 
Scott, to Mien 3. Prudhoe.—Mr, M. 


¢ Hope: all of Nort! 
Shields.—Mr, R. Pairlamb, jun. to Miss 


Thompson, both of Sunderland.—Mr. J. 
Handy, of "Sunderland, to Mrs. H. os 
of Newcastle.—Mr. G.T. Prist, of =F * 
wearmouth, to Miss J. Winter, of 

ton. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 71, Mr. “ 
Liddell, in Dean-street. oi Mrs. P 
Gibson, much and deservedly . 
56, Mrs. Robson, in Sandgate.—63, wt 
J. M*‘ Kenzie.—26, _ R. Hind 
In Charlotte-square, 6%, 7 
deservedly regretted.—At ae , 
Mrs, Andrews, widow of Joho 4. 


At North Sinelds, 22, Miss M- re 
64, Mrs. M. Mason.—75, Mrs. 4- ted. 


-_ 


—56, Mr. G, Todd, much — Rich 
ardgon.— 


33, Mr. J. Hutten.—%2, M 


[May 1, - 
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srison.—I0 Church-street, 48, Mrs. E. 





of 
, ot Sunderland, 71, Mrs. A. Greatrix.— 
74, Mr. S. R. Booth.—44, Mr. P. King. 

A ey aeton, 67, Mr. M. Wilson.—68 

At Darluugton, 6/7, “ifs M4. ° ? 
Mrs. J. Coates.—63, Mr. H. Johnson.— 
ot, Mrs. A. Thirkell. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

Amai-coach communication is about 
to be established between Whitehaven 

Penrith. 
Varied. Mr. S. Burney, to Miss A. 
: Blackhall; Mr. B. Kelly, to Mrs. R. 

4 Clinton; Mr. W. Main, to Miss J. Nixon; 
r4 Mr. R, Cartner, to Miss Willoughby ; 
Mr. P. Conley, to Miss E. Armstrong: all 
life of Carlistee—Mr. Handsome, of Carlisle, 
. to Miss Dickinson, of Lamplugh.—Mr. 
ul W. Randleson, of Carlisle, to Miss M. A. 
" Briscoe, of Newton.—Mr. J. Wheatley, 
“| to Miss 8S. Roe; Mr. F. Parbleton, to 
“ Miss J. Shaw; Mr. T. Kelly, to Miss J. 
he Bone; Mr. B. Robinson, to Miss A. 

Dodgson: all of Whitehaven,—Mr. W. 
F, Shaw, to Miss D. Robinson, both of 
Kendal.—Mr. T. Dodgson, of Cleughside, 
to Miss G. Routledge, of Stub.—Mr. 
G. Gregg, of Bowness, to Miss M. 
Lambert, of Whinfell. 

Died.] At Carlisle, in English-street, 
41, Mr. J. Snowdon.—In Botchergate, 
‘ 56, Mrs. J. Lewthwaite.—In Caldewgate, 

6l, Mr. E. Armstrong. —- 57, Mrs. J. 

4 Carson—In Scotch-street, 63, Mrs. E. 

, —e€ the Irish Gate, 32, Mrs. F. 
iot. 

At Whitehaven, 36, Mr. J. Joppin.— 
9, Mr. 8. Hinds. ” 

At Workington, 75, Mr. M. Boucher. 

At Maryport, 45, Mr. J.. Johnston.— 
30, Miss B. Robinson. 

At Kendall, 82, Mrs, M. Nicholsop.— 
26, Mr. W, Hellen.—47, Mr. J. Jones, 
: London, suddenly.—At Botcherby, 
its, Barnes, wife of Adjutant B. 

A YORKSHIRE, 

t the late York assizes, 42 prisoners 
Were capitally convicted, William John- 
‘on, for murder, in the neighbourhood of 

verley, was executed. 

: merchants and manufacturers of 
- rm lately agreed to petition the House 
ie oo for the repeal of the wool- 
“< » Or the rejection of the clause relative 

Woollens in the warehousing bill. 

. , paper was lately read to the Philo- 
Pe and Literary Society of Leeds, 
, Ut Williamson, “On the influence of 
sin pc pmlecoghicnl speculations 
rT) 1 e ie 
mental por se progress of exper 
orkshireman steam-ship lately 
ray a at Hull, trom habaiene. This is 
psa rst steam-packet . that has. sailed 
only — to the Continent; she had 
the pase ~ fhirty-one hours in performing 
2 
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rete Ser Woodbun, of York, to 
Mrs, R. Wood, of Leeds.—Mr. J. Mit: 
chell, to Miss S. Holgate ; Mr. Rogetson, 
to Miss H. Sawyer; Mr. J. Stonehouse, 
to Miss A. Watson; Mr. ©. Metcalf, to 
Miss H. Collison; Mr. J. France, ‘to 
Miss S. Mead; Mr. T. Cawood, to Miss 
M. Cawood: all of Leeds.— Mr. J. 
Dodgson, of Leeds, to Miss J. Walker, 
of Hunslet.—Mr. W. Coates, of Leeds, 
to Miss M. Millburn, of Ainderby Steeple. 
—Mr. J. Appleyard, of Leeds, to Miss 
Jackson, of Penrith—Mr. G. Iveson, of 
Wakefield, to Miss Rawson, of Farnley. 
—Mr. R. Simpson, of Halifax, to Miss 
Crossley, of Northowram.—Mr. James 
Brice, of Pontefract, to Miss M. Fourness, 
of Halifax.—Mr. Braithwaite, of Whitby, 
to Miss Major, of Ruswarp.—Mr. Carrett, 
of Dewsbury, to Miss Golt, of Birstal. 

Died.] At York, at an advanced age, 
Ann, widow of Robert Harrison, esq. 

At Leeds, 72, Eleanor, widow of Lucas 
Nicholson, esq.—Mrs. Addiman,—Mrs. 
Coney.—In North-town end, 82,. Mrs, 
Cockroft, deservedly regretted.—In Park- 
square, 70, Mr. J. Reynolds, deservedly. 
regretted.—55, Mr. James Dickinson.— 
Mrs. M. Smallpage.—51, Mrs. A. Barrett. 
—Mrs. Bramley.—46, Mr. J. Bradford.— 
Mr. W. Haigh,—41, Mr..M. Waddington, 

At Huddersfield, Mr. Jas. Stacey. . - 

At Halifax, 61, Mr. S. Gill.—60, Mr, 
E. Bottomley.—76, Mrs. G. Ellum. 

At Otley, Mr. D. Bradley, suddenly.— 
At. Rossington, 83, Mr. Hett, of Bawtry. 
—At Boroughbridge-hall, 50, Marma- 
duke Lawson, esq. late M.P. for Borough- 
bride.—At Ayton, 34, Mr, T. Noton, 
much respected.—At Skarrow Lodge, at 
an advanced age, Mrs. Cayley, widow of 
John C. esq. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The calendar of the late Lancaster 
assizes contained the names of 63 pri- 
soners; 26 were capitally convicted, bat 
reprieved. 

The Alert Dubliu-packet, on her 
voyage to Liverpool, was wrecked off 
the coast of Wales. In consequence 
of a powerful tide, she struck on the 
West Mouse rock, and filled with wa- 
ter; all efforts to relieve her were ana- 
vailable, Seventeen of the crew and pas- 
sengers reached the shore in a boat; but 
the remainder, consisting of 130 persons, 
men, women, and children, went down 
with the vessel. 

A memorial was lately presented from 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
to the Chancellor of the Engen’. 

uesting that a reduction may be m 
in ‘the pr — on Bills of Exchange 

ms of small amount. 
ee has recently been established 
at Liverpool, for promoting the abolition 


f slavery. 
; Married.) Mr. R.’ livine, to ~ 
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Hardiman; Mr, T. Aspinall, of George 
Leigh-street, to Miss B. Goodman; Mr. 
G. Woodhonse, to Miss M. A. Gardner: 
all of Manchester.—Mr. G. Stone, of 
Manchester, to Miss M. Lewis, of Chorl- 
ton-row.=—Mr. J. Lean, of Moor-place, 
to Miss E, W. Leadon; Mr. Leggatt, to 
Miss Steel; Mr. J. Haydock, to Miss M. 
A. Antonie; Mr. Newton, to Miss, 8. 
Mathias; Mr. T. Hendrick, to Miss E. 
Armstrong; Mr. J. Tyrer, to Miss E. 
Humphreys: all of Liverpool...» 

Died.|] At Manchester, 60, Mrs. H. 
Foxcroft, respected.—38, Mr. R. Weston, 
greatly regretted. 

At Liverpool, in Clarence-street, 25, 
Mr. W. Fletcher.—3%, Mrs. M Worral.— 
53, Mr. Jas. Taylor.—90, Mrs, M. Brook- 
field.—In Edmund-street, 45, Mr. E. 
Basnett.—75, Mr. J. Beardsworth,.—-Mr. 
J. Bowker.— In Rodney street, Miss 
Jane Birley, late of Blackburn.—In 
Temple-street, 62, Mr. R. Walker. 

At Wigan, 36, Miss C. H. Entwisle, 
deservedly lamented. 

At Oldham, in Church-lane, Jolin Lees, 
esq. 

CHESHIRE. 

At the late assizes for this county, 
there were 35 prisoners for trial. Samuel 
Fellows, farmer, living near Stockport, 
was found guilty of the murder of a young 
woman, who was in a state of pregnancy 
by him, and executed. 

Married.| Mr. T. Shaw, to Miss Sefton, 
both of Chester.—George White, esq. 
of Green Bank, to Miss M. Bateman, of 
Chester.—Joseph Oakell, esq. of North- 
wich, to Miss E. Webster, of Strange- 
ways.—Mr. T. Livesley, to Miss Daven- 
port, both of Over.—Mr. J. Davies, of 
Frodsham, to Miss M. Fletcher, of 
Overton. 

Died.] At Chester, in Northgate-street, 
91, Mrs. Podmore.—In Bridge-street, 51, 
Mrs. Phillips.—Mr. Jas. Jackson, gene- 
rally respected. 

At Middlewich, W. Taylor, esq. 

At Stockport, in the Hillgate, 30, 
Mr. Carrie.—26, Mrs. S. Hidderley, of 
Chestergate. 

At Macclesfield, 75, Mrs. Frest. 

At Malpas, 96, Mrs. Brett, late of 
Bickley, deservedly esteemed.—At Park- 
gate, Anne, wife of Mr. S. W. Ryley, 
author of the Itinerant. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Several important trials took place at 
the late Derby assizes, relative to the 
right of the Crown to lands left by the 
sea on the Coast of Lincoln, and in which 
the fate of similar property all over the 
kingdom is involved. The first issue in 
which Lord Yardborongh was defendant, 
aon ~ Crown was recorded. 

esu 
with the eeeiinel aa” all the cases 


Marvied.} Mr. T. Hodgkinson, to Miss 


E. Cope; Mr., J. Kirkland, to 


Tomlinson: all of Derb 


field.—Mr, G, Hewitt, of the — 
New Brampton, to: Miss Hopkinson, of 


2 

0 Mi 

kinson, of Gisten Lodge, e tes 

Richardson, of Ticknall, to Miss Bier 

of boyy = : " 
ied.] At Derby, 68, Mrs, M, 

At Ashbotne, 65, Mre. M. 9 ag 

At West Pasture-house, near Alfre. 
ton, 88, Mr. 8. Rickards.—At Radbome 
73, Mr. J. Bacon, much respected,—A, 
Horsley-park, 62, Mrs. M. Else, greatly 
regretted.—At Burnaston, Mr. A. Wilder, 
At Wirksworth, Mrs. M. Jebb. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. J. James, to Miss B, 
Simpkin ; Mr. J. Needham, to Miss B. 
Young; Mr. J. Morley, to Miss M. R. 
Allen; Mr. W. Hollingworth, to Mis 
M. Hibbert: all of Nottingham.—Mr. 
W. Hobson, of Nottingham, to Miss H. 
Harwood, of Bilborough.—Mr. W. Bow. 
field, to Miss J. Fenny, both.of Newark. 
——Mr. Pettinger, of Rufford, to Miss M. 
Pillworth, of Newark. 

Died.] At Nottingham, 29, Mn. E. 
Pratt, deservedly regretted.—In Red 
Lion-street, 55, Mr, Carver.—In Wheeler- 
gate, Miss E. M. Percy.—62, the Rev, 
Jobn Bryan, justly esteemed and lamented. 

At Newark, 56, Mr. W. Cebb—t0, 
Mr. W. Walker.—80, Mr. H. Hatchinson, 
sen.—56, Mr. J. Hewison. 

At Mansfield, Mrs. Jenkens, wife of 
Samuel J, esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. __ 

A meeting of the County of Lincoln was 
lately held at Lincoln Castle, to cousider 
of the expediency of presenting a petition 
for a Reform in the House of Common. 
A petition, praying generally for > 
efficient reform, was proposed by wf 
Heron, and seconded by Sir J. Thorold. 
Major Cartwright moved as an amend- 
ment, a petition which prayed for univer” 
sal suffrage, annual parliaments, 2 "4 
election by ballot; but it was negative 
by an eae majority, and the 0 
etition agreed to. , 

. Married} Mr. J. Barratt, of Lincs 
to Miss Barratt, of Newark.—The am 
H. Hubbard, rector of Hinton %y 
to Miss Mary Gouger, of Stamfor TRS. 

Died.} ‘The Rev. Rich. Relham, ed 
Rector of Hemingby. He was au paitor 
the Flora Cantabrigiensis, and the at 
of part of Tacitus’s Wert At 
Blyborongh, 89, Mrs. Broadey- 
Eaton, near Stamford, S. yo | 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAN» 

Twenty tradesmen of Hinckley“ 
chers, bakers, grocers, &c. were 
fined for using short weights. Married 


en ee el 











~~ ero” ae eee I” 
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1843. 
a. Mr. W. Smith, to Miss 


: . Yoxon, to Miss 
mm — ott Freakout to Miss E. 
ori all of Leicester.— The Rev. 
J. Dudley, of Sileby, to Mrs. Heath, of 
the Leicester-road, Loughborough.-Mr. 
§, Wilkes, to Miss L. Wilcox, both of 
Hinckley—Mr. J. Knowles, to Mrs. A. 
Gibbs; Mr. W. Sweet, to Miss A. 
Spencer: all of Ashby de la Zouch.— 
Mr. Ewbank, to Mrs. Kane, both of 
Loughborough.—Mr. Henfrey, of Melton, 
to Miss Inchley, of Market Overton. 

Died.) At Leicester, 80, Mr. J. Ains- 
worth, a very ingenious and public-spi- 
rited man, thongh in humble circum- 
stances—In Belvoir-street, 79, Mrs. A. 
Howe.—47, Mr. Charles Smith.—Mr. T. 
Burn—In the Haymarket, 37, Mrs. R. 
Riley —In Friar-lane, 77, Mrs. Knight. 

At Longhhorough, Mrs. Woodward. 

At Hinckley, 95, Mr. Harrold.—Mrs. 
Needle. 

At Oakham, 38, Mrs. Trampleasure. 

At Sheepshead, 78, Miss Catherine 
Stant—At Willoughby Waterless, 73, 
Thomas Lomas, esq. late of Leicester. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Wolverhampton, Mr. J. 
Walbank, to Miss E. Newman, of the 
Sandbeds, near Wilbenhall.— Mr. T. 
Jennings, of Bloxwich, to Mrs. Richards, 
of Walsall_-Mr. W. Johnson, of Great 
Bridge, to Miss S. Kempson, of Ashted,— 
The Rev. J. Hawkes, of Norton-hall, to 
Miss A, Farley, of Defford. 

Died.] At Stafford, Rebecca Catherine 
Dallaway, author of “Observations on 
Education, for the Use of Private Go- 
vernesses,” “ ‘The Servant’s Monitor,” &c. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. Heveningham. 
—62, Mrs, Aubin. 

At Walsall, 44, Mr. Jos. Spurrier. 

At West Bromwich, 53, Mr. J. Salter. 

_ __WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr.. J. Smith, to Miss 

evis, of Worcester-street ; Mr. E. Taylor, 
. Miss E. Thomas : all of Birmingham.— 
CAD Wright, of Birmingham, to Miss 
watee att, of Liverpool.—Mr. J. Bridge- 
aler, of Prospect-row, Birmingham, to 
Me E. Hopkins, of Castle Bromwich.— 


.J.M. Ainsworth, of Birmingham, to. 


— A, Salt, of Yardley. 
Mrs ¥ At Birmingham, in Temple-row, 
Me Z Mansell.—In Aston-street, 33, 
iT + Lilovd.—In Suffolk-street, 36, 
late oft Yates.—41, John Mussem, esq. 
€ of the Tnniskilling Dragoons. 
a Coventry, 69, Mrs, E. Dresser, 
of edly tegretted.—84, Mr. Ballard, 
+ Burgess.—In Silver-street, 92, 
on pein Earl-street, Mr. Pres- 
63 7 : New-street, Mr. J. Corbett.— 
he : Sheasby.—Mrs, Lant, wife of 
ae L, esq. banker, 
'. Edgbaston-hall, Elizabeth, wife of 


Edward John Stone, m.p. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

Mearried.} Henry Green, esq. of Nord- 
ley, to Miss A. Winnall, of Billingsley.— 
Mr. Colebatch, of Peplow-hall, to Miss 
Cooper, of Sleap.— Mr, Poole, jun. of 
Wellington, to Mrs. E. Keene, widow of 
R. K. esq. of Furnival’s Inn, London.— 
Mr. J. Bayley, of the Bridge Edmond, 
to Mrs. Hill, of Newport.—Mr. J. Green, 
of Hales Owen, to Miss Charlotte Bennett, 
of Ashton Keynes. 

Died} At Shrewsbury, the Chevalier 
de Bedos.—Mr. Lee.—74, Mrs. Nicholas, 
—31, Mrs. Hanley, of Claremont-street. 

At Bishop’s Castle, Mr. J. Home. 

On the Downes, near Much Wenlock, 
46, Mr. W. Jeffreys, deservedly lamented. 
—At Montford, Mrs. Blandford, much 
respected.—At Church Pulverbatch, 57, 
Mr. A. Jandrall.At Kenstone, Mr. R. 
Ellis. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Two malefactors condemned at the late 
Worcester assizes, were executed in front 
of the gaol, pursuant to their sentence. 

Married.}] Mr. C. Long, of Worcester, 
to Miss A. White, of Ludlow.—Richard 
Jukes, esq. of Stourport, to Mrs. Callow, 
of Whitley Cottage, Leicestershire. 

Died.] At Worcester, Miss Penelope 
Skey, of Upton Severn.—In High-street, 
56, John Hopkins, esq. late of Westmore- 
land Cottage, Bath. 

At Stourbridge, 69, Mr. Henry Bray. 

NEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] The Rev. H. F. Sidebottom, 
M.A, to Miss Anne Freeman, of Gaines.— 
The Rev. R. A. Williams, to Miss Maria 
Bray, of Bromyard. 

Died.] At Hereford, in Castle-street, 
Elizabeth, wife of Major Gen. Armstrong. 
— Mary, wife of the Rev. T. Williams. 

At Cowley-park, near Malvern, Mrs. 
Woodyatt.—At Aston ‘Ingham, 57, Mrs. 
M. A. E. Whatley, wife of the Rev. 
Chas. W. | 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A second numerous meeting of Medical 
Gentlemen was lately held at Gloucester, 
for the purpose of entering into a sub- 
scription for a monument to the late Dr. 
Jenner. Letters were read from distant 
parts of the conntry, expressing the enthu- 
siasm with which the proposal had been 
received by the Profession. — ; 

Married.} Mr. C. Bonner, jun. to Miss 
Freeman; Mr. Chas. Gayler, to Miss F. 
E. Dufour: all of Gloucester.—Mr. A. 
Merrifield, jun. to Miss J. A. Bellamy; 
Mr. G. B. Batt, to Miss S. Stephens: 
all of Bristol.—Mr. T. Short, of Bristol, 
to Miss M. A. Grabham, of London.— 
Mr. T. Beavan, to Miss E, Taylor, both 
of Cheltenham.—Thomas Packer Butt, 
esq. of ee near Cheltenbam, to 

iss Anna Coulston. 
se Died.] At Gloucester, im wong. 
street, Mr. Hattou.—90, Mary, rs he 
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the Rev. Charles Bishop, of Elmore- 
court. 

At Bristol, 43, Mrs. Parry, wife of 
Henry P. esq. of Monmouth, deservedly 
regretted. 68, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Pole, M.D. 

At Cheltenham, Miss Eliza Grant Hart, 
daughter of Gen. H. 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Kimber, deser- 
vedly regretted.—70, Mr. J. White. 

At Old-street, near Blakeney, 73, 
Thomas Jones, esq. many years Purveyor 
of the Forest of Dean. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. J. Evans, to Miss S. 
Tubb, of St, Aldate’s; Mr. J. A. Smith, 
to Miss M, A. Clements: all of Oxford.— 
Mr. Kirwood, of Cassington, to Miss 
Rolls, of Coombe.—Mr. J. Shrimpton, 
of Tetsworth, to Miss Barnard, of Thame. 
-—Mr. Newell, of Brightwell, to Miss 
Hunt, of Cuxham. 

Died,] At Oxford, 85, Mr. T. Wyatt.— 
74, Mrs. Halse.—41, Mr. Hartley.—In 
the Gravel-walk, 82, Mrs. E. Perkins, 

At Dorchester, 33, Mr. Robert Davey. 

At Witney, 57, Mr. W. Long, much 
respected. 

At Headington, 82, Mrs. Popham, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. P. rector of 
Chilton.—At Merton, 78, Mrs. Tanner. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE. 

At a late meeting of several respectable 
agriculturists, held at Reading, to consider 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s New 
Beer Law, it was unanimously agreed that 
the Bill by no means meets the wishes of 
the public, and to the agriculturists will 
be worse than useless. It was resolved 
to represent to the county members, that 
if, instead of being obliged to brew four 
barrels and a half of beer from eight 
bushels of malt, the price only of the 
article was fixed by law, and that price to 
be threepence per quart, every end would 
be answered. 

Married.) At Reading, Frederick 
Bailey, M.pD. to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late John Raimer, ¢sq.— Mr. W. Hollis, to 
Miss M. Warner, both of Windsor.—Mr. 
B. Todd, of Sedrup, to Mrs. Heritage, of 
Little Marsh. 

Died.] At Aylesbury, Mrs. Ansted, 

At Reading, Mrs, Goodwin, widow of 
George G. esq. of the Inner Temple.—Mr., 
J. Baylis, greatly respected. — Mrs. 
Mares, suddenly,—Mr. B. H. Cooper. 

At Abingdon, Mr. Keene, deservedly 
respected.—At Ellesborough, the Rev. W. 
J. Mansel, greatly lamented.—The Rev. F, 
S.Glubb, B.p. vicar of Long Whittenham, 
Berks, 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. J. Stanton, to Miss M. 
A. Bailey, both of Berkhamstead. 

Died.] At Bedford, Mrs. Nash. 

At Dunstable, Mr. J. Gilbert. 


At Leigh 
Millard ee Buzzard, 74, Mr. J. C. 


(May | 

At Shefford, the Rev, ’ 

Roman Catholic priest, Chm Portier, 
NORTH AMPTONSH 

Married.| The Rev. R. R. Bloths 
Guilsborough, to Miss §, Har e of 
—— rae Per, Of the 

ted.} At Northampton 
vanced age, Mr. Newland, late of Leat 
N. — Cousin to the late Abralan 
At Peterborough, 33, Mr. T, 
= —— Mrs. Sophia Lye, 
t Spratton, 42, Mrs. ; 
deservedly esteemed, Hanoah Buti 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON, 

Married.) Edward Venden, esq, of 
Gloucester-place, to Miss Hunnybun, both 
of Cambridge.—The Rev. E. Miller, a. 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to 
Emily, daughter of the late Dr. Manse, 
Bishop of Bristol.—Mr. H, Sawyer, 
to Miss Edwards, of Cheveley.—Mr, Ja, 
Band, to Miss Cox, both of March. 

Died.| At Cambridge, 36, Mr. D. 
Shaboe.—Mr. E. Rattclitfe.——Mrs, Bul- 
drey.—22, Mr. F. Boultbee, b.a. of St, 
Jolin’s College.—20, Miss Sophia Pye— 
Mr. Peter Wedd, of the firm of Messrs, 
Comings and Wedd.—Miss S. Law,—At 
an advanced age, Sir Corbet Corbet, bart, 

At Honey, 70, Mr. T. Benfield—at 
Trumpington, 76, Mrs. Haslop.—At Little 
Eversden, Mr. T. Crisp. 

NORFOLK. 

At the late assizes held at Thetford, 
twenty-six prisoners were capitally cou- 
victed, but reprieved, except one, — 

Married.] Mr. Wheelhouse, to Miss A. 
Woodhouse, both of St. Peter’s, Mancroft; 
Mr. Sloman, to Mrs. Dowton: all of Nor. 
wich.—Mr. Eglinton, of St, Stephen’, 
Norwich, to Miss Woodrow, of Carlton 
Rode.—Mr. Sutton, to Miss E. Lancaster, 
of Yarmouth.—Mr. J. Masters, to Mis 
Saddleton ; M . W. Rowe, to Miss M.A. 
Gibbons: all of Lynn. ; 

Died.] At Norwich, 62, Mr. CBee 
—In the Close, 25, the Rev. a 
tridge.— At an advanced age, Mr, E. 
ling.—In Wensum-street, 80, Mr. Jos. 
dart, a member 7 the society of 
—86, John Wells, esq. 7 

At Yarmouth, 92, Mrs. M. 3 
52, Mrs. M. Balls.—87, Mrs. R. an 
In Southtown, 64, Joseph Ainge, ad 
the society of friends, much co 

At Lynn, 35, Mrs. Allison.—7%, Mr. ¥. 
Carter.—80, = J ' 
Warner, deservedly regretted. . /, 

At Happisburgh- Hill House, major 
son, of the East India egal 

SUFFOLK- 7 
Married.] Mr. John Bradley, of Isnt 
ing, of Hartest 
ton, to Miss S. King, © to Mis 
Wightman, esq. of Fram ’ 


—Mr. 
Sophia Gessing, of Mendleshame—" 
Garrard, jun. to Miss M. A. Flatma®, 


of Laxfield. , te-street: 
Died,] At Bury, in Northga Mrs. 
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yirs, Stevens. 88, Mrs.. Charlotte Wat- is intended to sail twice a week to Cher-- 


F. arn _~ no bourg. ) ". 
x. regretted.—40, Mrs. E. Houghton. Married.| Mr. W, i 

— toowich, 90, Mr. W. Phillips.—68, getoh, of merdoec . ; both of Pile. 
Mr. W. Pilkington.—81, Mr. B. Park- ton.—Mr. Jon, Cheeseman, of Brighton 
harst, deservedly lamented.—Mr. Jos. to Miss F. Leighton, of Lewes. ; 
Rigby —75, Mrs. Ashridge.—Mr. Jas. Died.] At Chichester, in East-street 
Conder; he was the youngest son of the 62, Mr. J. Caffyn.—81 John Plaisto, es ‘ 
late Rev. Dr. Conder. Mr. C. published —In South-street, 87, Mr. J. + 5 es og 
in 1798. a work on “ Provincial Coins, To- In West-street, 56, Mr. ‘T’. Kent.—In the 
kens,and Medals,” in 8vo. and had been for Pallant, Miss Johnson. 
some years making collections to illustrate HAMPSHIRE. 
this his native county. A meeting of the i i | 

At Framlingham, 61, Mr. Jas. Freeman, stoke and , Hitbegstie ne 2 reer} Gen 
deservedly a ports, Samect Jellicoe, esq, in the chair. 

. etitions to Parliament, praying the re- 

hentioryN my rs Baa eee to Miss J. peal of the present anda vauties upon 
sa of Pl an eo - a colt “ +. oe 2 parang edie 2 ahem 
’ ’ fie ven e F i 
th sheng fsa pcg ae oN agreed to. ee ae 
sq. of the Par L i i 
Thaxted, to Mrs. Collis, ~ 2 of Clare. Waight, 0 Kingsland place; bir. J. B. 
Been | = rie 28, Sarah, dangh- Bedford, to Miss M. Sandall; Mr. Hol- 
fd at - ae pitton, esq. lingsworth, to Miss Sidney: all of Soutli- 
“ he ryt 92, James Birch, one of ampton.—W. Le Feuvre, esq. of South- 
Poy tht 4 — ampton, to Miss Mangey, of Guernsey.— 
— a : ” Durrant. Mr. Vellely, of Southampton, to Miss 
Siebel ea -house, near Ilford, 74, Boyce, of Bath.—Mr. J. H. Mew, to Miss 
, Wi sight . M. G. Dare, esq. = both of Newport. 

; . lied.} At Southampton, 76, J. de Ma- 
Mona > ee of Margate, dina, esq.—55, Mr. T. Seed.—10, Mrs. A. 
rhe wiper yc = anterbury.—Mr. H. Townshend, of Ross,—Mr, Primer. 
hen, of Aaa sate me to Miss S. Cham- At Gosport, Mrs, Roberts, deservedly 
Beal’ te tees ta — r. T, Clements, of regretted.—64, Mr. J. Handley. 
ud. Peane 4 a of Wingham.— At Portsmouth, on the Grand Parade, 
W. Shayes ag 7 M. Woodger; Mr. Mr. Smith.—Mrs. W. Smith.—In Saint 
ae ag SA r Forshew; Mr. J. ‘Thomas-street, Mrs. Wellspring. 
rege hy ~ so - Salmon : all of Chat- At Lymington, 80, Mrs. Sibella Suther- 
of Seg a - ‘?- Miss Bardo, both land, greatly regretted.—42, Mr. G. Cox. 
Willian le A ittingbourne, Mr. WILTSHIRE. 

Me re Mins rinces-street, Lam- — Married.) The Rev. H. M. Wagner, to 
ed ss Ann Barnerd, of Sitting- va oul a. of the late Rev. 
: ) non Douglas, of Salisbury.—Mr. J. W. 
Pog at Burgate-street, Hobbs, to Miss M. A. Shelingieim, both of 
A. Chandler <7 n Castle-street,78, Mrs. Marlborough.—At Corsham, Mr. ‘I. Hay- 
R Y= ome n Winchester-street, Mr. — _ M. Sartain.— The Rev.R. C, 
¢ ri of Corsley, to Miss E. A. : 
a ys Tag Capt. Thos. Ratcliffe— kin. } matinee og ith: 
At Mai tema ping “4 Large. Died.] At Devizes, 65, Mr. R. Davis, 
Man, widow ci A e terrace, 70, Mrs. of Trowbridge. 
South-Sea House, roy M. esq. of the At Bradford, 42, Mr. B. Mason. 
Mr. Necombe,—40 o- an advanced age,  At.Corsham, 79, Mrs. Heath.—2?e, Mr. 
At Folkestone p - Noble, regretted. J. Neal.—At Kingsdown, 73, Mrs, A. Ct- 
Mrs. M. Pilche?. Irs. A. Birch.—58, tle.-—At Westbary, Mrs. Vine. 
77, M er.—80, Mrs. M. Castle.— _ SOMERSETSHIRE. 
At the assizes for this county there were 


son.—M iss 


rag 3 ." Harrison —42, Mrs. A. Pil- 
Hodges, ” rs. S, Elgar.—@2, Mrs, H. one hundred and twenty prisoners for trial $ 
At Fordwich, 7 Sy thirty-three received sentence of death, 
esq, , 79, Benjamin Graydon, but were all reprieved except one; five 
were ordered to be transported for seven 

The charmin SUSSEX. years ; twenty to be imprisoned ; four to be 
gor Rock g retired sea-bathing place, fined 5s. each, and enter into recognizances 
Rocks, increases in celebrity every for one year; twenty-five were declared not 


Succ . 
—e a Several gentlemen of ilty, and against fourteen no bills were 
houses and “en ion have lately purchased found. 
residences _ there, for their permanent _ At these assizes, a woman of the name of . 
- New warm-bathshave recently Elizabeth Bryant, and her two daughters, 


bale it : a market-house has also been residents at Wiveliscombe, in this county, 
new packet is building, which were tried for cutting and wounding 8 vod 
inoffens! 
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inoffensive woman, in her sixty-ninth year, 
named Ann Burge, widow, whom they 
imagined had exercised the art of witch- 
craft upon another daughter, who was sub- 
ject to fits, and accustomed to exhibit 
strange inconsistencies of conduct at inter- 
vals. The examination elicited a lament- 
able degree of mental weakness and super- 
stition. The perpetrators, it appeared, 
were iiiaeaned by a person named Baker, 
an inhabitant of Devonshire, who was vul- 
garly believed to be a conjuror. They 
seized the unfortunate prosecutrix, and 
with a sharp instrument inflicted several 
wounds upon her arm, and, but for the in- 
terference of the neighbourhood, whom her 
cries had collected, loss of her life would 
have followed, The prisoners were sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment. 

Married.| Mr. J. Duck, to Miss A. 
Simms; Mr. Hunt, to Miss 8. Tucker: all 
of Bath.—Mr. T. Machin, of Bath, to Miss 
A.Webb, of Kingsdon.— Mr, E. Tucker, of 
Widcombe, to: Miss S. Smith,, of New 
Bond-street, Bath.— J.T. Thatchell, esq. 
to Miss Julia Phelps, of Mellifont Abbey, 
Wookey. 

Died.] At Bath, in Beaufort-buildings, 
Michael Keogh, esq. barrister-at-law.—64, 
Margaret, daughter of the late Bennet 
Williams, esq.—Jane, wife of T. Mason, 
esq. of Bowling-hall, near Bradford, York- 
shire.—In St. James’s-square, Mrs. Warne, 
wife of Lieut.-col. W.—In Pulteney-street, 
J. J. Labalmondeer, esq. 

At Wiveliscombe, J. D. Harvey, esq. 

At Hatch Beauchamp, 66, the Rev. T. 
Strangway, rector of Charlton Adam and 
of Wilton. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Proposals have been lately published 
for the formation of an Institution in this 
county, to encourage the culture of flax, 
and to furnish employment for the poor in 
this manufacture. It isa fact, that several 
millions of money are every year paid to 
foreigners; whilst our own land, and the 
industry of our own people, might be 
brought into beneficial occupation by the 
sums so transferred. An acre of flax, it is 
said, may be spun into thread for making 
lace, 80 as to yield from two to three thou- 
sand pounds. 

Married.] At Weymouth, Edw. Warner 
Shewell, esq. to Miss Emma Poole.— Lieut. 
Roberts, R.N. to Miss Mary Fooks, of 
Weymouth.—Lieut. Hopkins, of Sydling 
St. Nicholas, to Miss E. B. Hopkins, of 
Wayford.—The Rev. T. R. Coles, to Miss 
Lavinia Bridge, of Langdon-house. 

Died.) At Lyme, Miss Char. Cotgreave. 


Dorsetshire— Devonshire —Cornwall —Wales—Irelang. 


Laxton, of Topsham,—Mr. J 
Exeter, to Miss 8, M. r of St-Thon 
—Mr. 8. Linnington, 6 ‘Barstay 
Miss E. Eyre, of Artillery-place, 
square, London.—John Gribble. a,” 
Newton Abbot, to Miss BR, cin; FS 
Barnstaple. , 


Died | At Exeter, in Barnfi 
65, Hubert Cornish, esq. oun 
gretted.— At an advanced age Me 
Ber Miss E. Baker. he 

t Plymouth, in Mariboron 
Mrs. E. Mc, Kenzie,Ia’ Penta 
Street, 84, Mrs. M. Croker.—In Canny, 
a Se se Collis. 
t Dawlish, Francis Whal ; 
Ripon, Yorkshire, HAA a 
CORNWALL, 

Married.| Mr. Williams, of 
Dock, to Miss P. Farren, of St. Austell, 

Died.| At ‘Truro, 65, Mr. H, Tregear, 

At St. Austell, Mr. W. Long. : 

WALES. 

Married.) J. C, Meredith, esq, of Bre. 
con, to Miss M. A. Davis, of Park 
Bristol.—Mr. W. Bowen, to Mts, Joues, 
both of Carmarthen.— John Wood, esq. of 
Kymmyn, to Mrs. M. A. Hurst, of Cardiff, 
—At Lianelly, Charles Nevill, esq. to Mix 
C. C. Ward, of Soho.—The Rev. J. 
Jenkins, vicar of Kerry, to Miss Jones, of 
Cross Wood-honse, Montgomeryshire, 

Died.} At Swansea, Mrs. Edwards, 
wife of William E. M.p.—87, Mr A, 
White.—Martha, wife of the Rev. Fleming 
Gough, of Yniscedwyn-house, Breconstire, 

At Pembroke, 62, George Chase, esq, 

At Willey Court, near Presteign, 74, 
Thomas Beebee, esq.—At Blownslade, 
Pembrokeshire, John Mirehouse, esq, 
justice of the peace for that county, and 
deservedly lamented.—At FPairy-hill, nea 
Swansea, 60, Diana, Baroness Barbam. 

“Cdinbuteh James Robert 

Married.| At Edinburgh, Jam 
Scott, esq. of Cond house, Roxburghshire, 
to Miss Harriet Gray, of Cheltenham— 
Lord Dunsany, to the Hon. Miss Kinnaird. 

Died.} At Glasgow, the Rev. Dr.Taylor, 
principal of the University of Glasgow. 

Sir Ilay Campbell, bart. late president 
of the Court of Session.—At Buskinbur, 
82, Capt. Alexander Home. 

IRELAND. 

Married.]' Major Creagh, of the cig 
sixth regiment, to ame, daughter - 7 
late Judge Osborne, of Dublin.—9t™ 
Hort, bart. of Hortland, county of " 
to Miss Louisa Georgiana Caldwell, 
Castle Caldwell, county of Fermanagh. 

Died.] At Dublin, General Latham, 
suddevly.—In Harcourt -street, 65, lm 
Disney, esq.—At Cork, m Parli L 
street, Mrs. Lucas, 7, of William 
esq. deservedly lamented. 

nae laberws, Catherine, daughter of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Trail. Adm. 

At Leap-castle, King’s county, 

d'Esterre Darby. 
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